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INTER-AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 


NEW  TRADE  UNION  BODY  SPEAKS  FOR  10  MILLION 


Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  7  Feb  86  p  12 


[Text] 


Quietly,  with  very  little  fanfare,  a 
trade  union  organisation  with 
enormous  potential  power  is  being 
built  up  on  South  Africa’s  periphery. 

Few  people  in  South  Africa  — 
even  trade  unionists  —  know  much 
about  the  one-year-old  Southern 
African  Trade  Union  Co-ordination 
Council  (SATUCQ)  which  claims  it 
speaks  for  about  10  million  workers 
in  the  countries  bound  together  in 
the  Southern  African  Development 
Co-ordination  Conference  (SADCC). 

It  is  also  linked  to  expatriate 
trade  unionists  from  South  Africa 
and  Namibia. 

SATUCC’s  constituent 
organisations  are: 

•  The  Angolan  Organisation  of 
Workers. 

•  The  Botswana  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

•  The  Swaziland  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

•  The  Lesotho  Congress  of  Free 
Trade  Unions. 

•  The  Congress  of  Malawi  Trade 
Unions. 

•  The  Organisation  of  Mozambique 

Workers.  ' 

•  The  Zambian  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions. 

•  The  Zimbabwe  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions. 

•  The  National  Union  of  Tanzania 
Workers. 

Represented 

South  African  workers  are 
represented  by  the  Azania  Trade 
Union  Co-ordination  Centre,  allied 


to  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress,  and 
the  South  African  Congress  of  Trade  ’ 
Unions,  allied  to  the  African 
National  Congress,  while  Namibia  is 
represented  by  the  National  Union 
of  Namibian  Workers. 

Although  not  part  of  SADCC, 
SATUCC  was  formed  to  parallel  the 
nine-nation  organisation  which 
seeks  to  make  Southern  Africa  less 
dependent  on  South  Africa  and  the 
South  African  economy. 

SATUCC  keeps  step  with  SADCC, 
rotating  its  chairman  (and  its 
administration)  every  four  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  host 
country’s  national  trade  union 
organisation  is  automatically 
SATUCC  chairman. 

Botswana  provided  the  first 
chairman,  Mr  G  B  Matlhoane, 
chairman  of  Botswana’s  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers  and  of  the 
Botswana  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

However,  Mr  Matlhoane  resigned 
recently  and  has  been  replaced  by 
his  deputy,  Mr  B  C  Nthune,  in  both, 
the  BFTU  and  SATUCC. 

In  an  interview  in  Gaborone,  Mr 
Nthune,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Botswana  Diamond  Sorters  and 
Evaluators  and  a  bright,  energetic 
man  who  will  shortly  leave  the 
trade  union  movement  because  he 
has  been  promoted  to  a  managerial 
position,  said  his  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  BFTU  would  be 
elected  at  a  conference  in  Gaborone 
on  March  9  —  and  would  then 
automatically  become  chairman  of 
SATUCC. 
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Conditions 

Mr  Nthune  conceded  that 
SATUCC  was  trying  to  weld  into  an 
effective  organisation  a  variety  of 
trade  union  movements  in  countries 
which  had  a  disparate  —  and  often  | 
unsympathetic  —  attitude  to  trade, 
unionism. 

“But  we  will  try  to  create  a: 
movement  that  will  bring  better; 
living  and  working  conditions  for| 
the  workers  of  the  region.  That  is' 
our  first  priority. 

“We  are  not  worried  about  a 
country’s  political  norms  or 
systems,  as  long  as  there  is  an 
effective  functioning  relationship 
between  trade  unionists  and 
employers,  whether  the  employers 
are  private  or  government.” 

Asked  about  South  Africa,  Mr, 
Nthune  replied:  “South  Africa  is 
important  aiid  we  have  a 
programme  of  action  aimed  at 
supporting  the  black  workers  of 

South  AfMca  ...  but  you  must 
understand  that  until  South  Africa 
can  become  a  member  of  SADCC, 
our  involvement  in  the  country 
must  be  peripheral. 

“Our  mail  commitment  is  to  the 
workers  in  ojr  member  countries.” 

Asked  about  sources  of  finance, 
Mr  Nthune  said  SATUCC  would 
take  aid  from  “whoever  gives  us 
money,  white  black,  red  or  pink”  as 
long  as  no  stiings  were  attached  to 
theaid. 

SATUCC’s  'programme  of  action 
on  South  Afrna”  was  adopted  at  a 
“consultativt  meeting  on  South 
Africa  and  Namibia”  earlier  this 
year. 

The  programme  is  largely 
rhetorical  contemning  this  and  de¬ 
manding  that. 

However  it  ircludes: 

•  A  commitmejt  on  SATUCC’s  part 
to  pursue  “so;io-economic  and , 
political  action”  until  South  Africa  I 
is  “completely  Iterated”. 
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Assistance  i 


•  A  call  to  the  SAiXJC  governments 
to  continue  pro’iding  “flexible 
conditions  and  maerial  assistance” 
to  the  South  Africai  and  Namibian 
“liberation  movemeits”. 

•  A  commitment  to  establish  a 
"solidarity  fund”  to  aid  South 
African  and  Namibia)  trade  unions. 

•  A  call  on  SADCt  countries  to 
discriminate  agains  goods  which 
come  from  Soith  Africa 
“unnecessarily”. 

SATUCC  also  dedded  at  the 
conference  to  call  on  all  SADCC 
countries  to  attempt  to  provide  a 
long-term  solution  to  lie  problems 
involving  migrant  labiur  to  South 
Africa,  together  with  i  short-term 
programme  aimed  at  aiding 
migrant  workers  in  th(  event  that 
they  are  expelled  f;om  South 
Africa. 

The  organisation  alsi  called  on 
SADCC  countries  whici  provided 
South  Africa  with  migrait  labour  to 
provide  protective  legslation  to 
safeguard  their  workers  rom  occu¬ 
pational  hazards  in  South  Mrica. 
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BOTSWANA 


FINANCE  MINISTER  GIVES  BUDGET  SPEECH 

MB180849  Gaborone  Domestic  Service  in  English  1255  GMT  17  Feb  86 

[Budget  Speech  by  Botswana  Minister  of  Finance  and  Economic  Development  Peter 
Mmusi  delivered  in  the  National  Assembly  in  Gaborone— live] 

fExcernts]  Mr  Speaker,  for  1984-85  fiscal  year  total  revenues  were  803  million 
pula,  of  which  40  million  were  grants.  This  is  some  57  million  higher  than 
the  estimate  I  reported  last  year,  which  were  themselves  greater  than  the  ^ 
original  appropriation.  The  second  underestimation  was  caused  in  the  main  by 
higLr-than-anticipated  profits  from  the  Bank  of  Botswana.  Overall  expenditure 
was  615  million,  comprising  342  million  pula  for  the  recurrent  budget,  210 
million  pula  for  development  expenditure,  net  on  lendings  [as  heard]  of 
million,  and  2.4  million  pula  for  the  productive  employment  development  fund. 
These  final  figures  do  not  differ  significantly  from  the  estimates  that  I  re¬ 
ported  last  year.  Thus,  the  overall  surplus  for  1984-85  was  188  million  pula. 
The  main  effect  of  this  was  to  increase  government  cash  balances. 

Mr  Speaker  turning  now  to  the  revised  estimates  for  1985-85,  total  expenditures 
nofex^ectS  to  reach  773  mlllon  pula.  Ihle  is  51  million  pula  higher  than 
the  original  budget.  Twenty  million  pula  of  the  additional  expenditure  is 
accounted  for  by  increased  development  expenditure.  The  increase  in  expendi 
ture  has  been  more  than  matched  by  higher-than-anticipated  revenues.  These 
are  now  estimated  at  242  million  pula.  However,  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
it  should  be  clear  that  this  is  largely  due  to  movements  in  the  exchange  rates 
rather  than  any  firm  improvement  in  the  diamond  market. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  cannot  rule  out  a  substantial  reduction  in  revenue  in  the 
future.  With  this  in  mind,  I  turn  now  to  the  budget  proposals  for  1986-87. 

His  excellency  the  president  appointed  a  salaries  review  commission  last  year^ 
to  review  the  salaries  of  public  service  as  a  whole,  including  the  Pol^^e,  th 
Botswana  Defense  Force,  the  United  Local  Government  Service,  the  Unified  Teach 
ing  Service,  Tribal  Administration,  and  the  Industrial  (.class). 

The  commission  started  its  work  on  25  August  1985  and  submitted  its  report  on 
18  December.  After  careful  consideration  of  its  recommendations,  the  govern¬ 
ment  accepted  salaries  wages  increases,  inclusive  of  annual  increments  of  a 
minimum  range  from  20,  for  the  bottom  grade,  and  15  percent  for  other  grades, 
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and  a  decompressed  salary  structure.  This  is  a  modified  version  of  the  com-^ 
mission's  recommendations  of  13  percent  increase  for  the  entry  points  of  the 
bottom  grades  and  15  percent  for  the  middle  grades. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  honorable  members  and  the  .nation 
as  a  whole  to  the  tasks  that  the  commission  faced  in  its  work.  While  there 
was  a  pressing  need  to  come  up  with  salaries  and  wages  adjustments  that  could 
compensate  those  Botswana  in  formal  employment  for  the  effects  of  inflation 
of  their  income  and  perhaps  even  to  increase  them  in  real  terms,  there  was 
another  overriding  consideration  regarding  the  welfare  of  those  seeking  jobs  , 
in  the  formal  sector.  To  this  end,  the  salary  increases  recommended  by  the 
commission  and  accepted  in  modified  form  by  government  represent  a  compromise 
between  opposing  objectives  of  employment  creation  and  large  sdlary  increases 
for  those  in  formal  sector  employment.  ,  . 

Large  salary  increases  would  stifle  the  employment  creation  objectives  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  cost  of  labor  increases,  employers  choose  the  capital  intensive 
methods  and  save  on  labor. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  government  remains  committed, to  the 
incomes  policy,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  minimum  wage  in  the  formal  sector  jobs  and  the  average  incoine  in 
the  productive  sector  of  the  rural  economy.  : 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  honorable  house  approved,  a  ,, 
government  white  paper  in  1982  which,  among  other  important  jssues, ,  contained 
therein  recognized  the  compressed  nature  of  the  salary  levels  of ^ the  super¬ 
scale  cadre  and  the  need  to  improve  them.  In  pursuance  of  these  objectives, 
the  commission  recommended  the  decompression  of  the  salaries  of  the  super-scale 
cadre  by  instituting  a  10  percent  differential  between  the  respective, super- 
scale  salaries.  The  government  has  accepted  the  commission's  recommendation 
on  decompression,  taking  into  account  the  increased  responsibility  shouldered 
by  officers  in  the  cadre  but  with  somewhat  reduced  figures.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

For  the  coming  financial  year  we  have  adopted  a  new  accounting  procedure  for 
the  treatment  of  Central  Transport  Organization  [CTO]  services.  ’.Payments  for 
the  Central  Transport  Organization  services  are  now  treated  as  e:i£penditure  by 
the  ministry  concerned  as  well  as  by  the  CTO.  However,  this  is  met  by  an  equal 
Increase  in  CTO  revenues.  Any  meaningful  comparison  with  figures  produced  in 
previous  years  must  take  into  account  this  amount  37  million  pula,  ,  which 
represents  no  real  change.  ,,  ,, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  total  for  the  financial  year  1986-1987  is  expected  tp;(? reach) 
1,195  million  pula,  representing  a  nominal  Increase  of  14.3  percent  on  the 
latest  estimate  for  1985-1986.  It  is  worth  noting,  Mr  Speaker,  that  our  total 
revenue  should  pass  1  billion  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  historic  achieve¬ 
ment  bearing  in  mind  that  in  1967-1968,  the  first  full  financial  year  after  ; 
independence,  the  total  revenues  were  the  equivalent  of  15 .,4  million  pula. 

Of  this,  Mr  Speaker,  9  million  pula  took  the  form  of  aid.  / 


The  main  elements  of  the  revenue  estimates  are  686  million  from  diamonds; 

193.5  million  from  the  customs'  pool;  and  109.4  million  pula  from  land  mineral 

tax  income . 

Mr  Speaker,  recurrent  expenditure  for  the  coming  financial  year  is  expected  to 
be  528  million.  This  includes  statutory  and  Constitutional  items.  (.Some; 
nominal  increase  oh  the  latest  estimates  is  14.5  percent. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  government  takes  its  manpower  planning  very  seriously,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  hence  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  our'policy  of  (?sharing)  skilled  manpower  with  the  nongovernment 
sector.  This  year,  we  believe  that  the  manpower  budget  exercise  has  achieved 
greater  coordination  with  the  more  general  departmental  growth  target.  A 
total  of  1,400  new  posts  has  been  approved.  This  is  an  overall  increase  of 
6  percent  with  the  total  establishment  rising  from  24,040.  Of  these,  442  are 
in  the  A  and  the  B  categories. 

The  government  has  also  decided  to  increase  (? their)  support  of  the  brigades 
movements,  recognizing  the  important  task  they  can  play  in  manpower  development, 
especially  iii  the  rural  areas. 

I  now  turn,  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  development  budget  proposals.  In  1986-1987, 
the  total  appropriation  sought  will  be  349.7  million  pula.  Of  this,  30. 
million  is  on  lending  of  donor  funds  and  48  million  is  for  self-liquidating 
projects,  that  is,  projects  that  have  no  recurrent  or  manpower  implications. 

The  rest  is  for  normal  drought  relief  projects.  As  in  previous  years,  I  ex¬ 
pected  (?actual)  spending  to  be  lower  than  the  appropriation.  The  final 
figure  is  likely  to  be  around  310  million  pula. 

Mr' Speaker,  the  Ministry  of  Works  and  Communication  will  receive  the  largest 
allocation!  99.9  million  pula,  about  100  million  pula.  It  will  account  for 
29  percent  of  the  total  appropriation.  During  1986-1987,  expenditure  on  the 
railway  network  will  consume  more  than  half  of  the  ministry's  total  allocations. 

The  second  largest  spender  of  development  funds  will  be  the  Ministry  of  Local 
Goverhment  and  Lands  with  58.6  million  pula  or  17  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation. 

The  rural  development  sector  will  spend  18.8  million,  while  a  further  1^*^ 
million  will  go  to  rural  areas  through  labor  based  and  other  drought  relief 

projects. 

Urban  development  receives  over  one  third  of  the  ministry's  total  provision 
to  cater  for  projects  such  as  development  of  Gaborone  West,  phase  two;  Frans- 
town,  phase  four;  Lobatse,  phase  two;  and  Selebi-Pikwe,  phase  two. 

The  Ministry  of  Mineral  Resources  and  Water  Affairs  will  take  third  position 
in  the  budgetary  allocation.  Of  its  45.7  million  pula,  some  11.7  million  pula 
is  for  bn  lending  for  the  Botswana  Power  Corporation,  for  the  Marupula  Power 
Station  project.  The  Department  of  Water  Affairs,  which  has  the  responsibility 
for  locating  and  developing  new  water  sources,  as  well  as  constructing  water 
supplies  receives  one  third  of  the  ministry  s  budget. 
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In  addition,  there  is  an  allocation  of  13  million  pula  for  water  related 
activities  such  as  (TGLP)  [expansion  unknown]  groundwater  surveys  and  ground- 
water  resources  monitoring  and  recharging  (? as  such). 

The  rest  of  the  allocation  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ministry's  head¬ 
quarters  and  departments  of  mines,  electricity,  engineering  and  geological 
surveys . 

Secondary  education  continues  to  dominate  the  development  programs  Of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  which  will  receive  40.8  million  pula  or  12  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation.  More  than  half  of  this  is  to  be  spent  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  junior  secondary  schools  and  the  renovation  and  improvement  of 
existing  facilities. 

The  University  of  Botswana  has  been  allocated  6  million  to  cover  a  major 
development  over  the  coming  year  which  Include  a  double  storey  office  block, 
lecture  theater  and  seminar  and  tutorial  rooms  to  cater  of  the  increased 
student  numbers  and  a  major  computerization  program. 

The  remaining  11.9  million  of  the  ministry's  allocation  is  divided  between 
the  departments  of  technical  education,  nonformal  education,  curriculum 
development  and  evaluation,  and  teacher  education. 

The  allocation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  32.1  million,  almost  double 
that  of  the  current  financial  year.  Some  65  percent  is  accounted  for  by  a 
series  of  major  projects  which  it  is  hoped  will  both  increase  farming  output 
and  provide  additional  employment  opportunities  for  our  people.  These  include 
the  northern  Abattoir,  the  arable  land  development  program,  group  (?and  com¬ 
mercial  rent)  development,  and  the  accelerated  (?rain-fed)  arable  program. 

Under  the  current  drought  program,  drought  relief  measures  will  continue  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1986-1987,  even  if  there  is  a  dramatic  Improvement  in 
the  rains. 

At  present,  3,9  million  pula  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

In  1986-1987,  the  share  of  the  state  president  Increases  from  3.6  percent  to 
4.9  percent.  Some  86  percent  of  the  total  of  17.2  million  pula  is  taken  up  by 
the  Botswana  Defense  Force  and  the  Botswana  police. 

The  rest  is  shared  between  the  department  of  Information  and  broadcasting, 
Botswana  Institute  of  Administration  and  Commerce,  the  government  printer 
and  scheme. 

The  remaining  55.3  million  which  represents  approximately  16  percent  of  the 
total  is  divided  between  the  ministries  of  home  affairs,  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry,  health,  and  my  own  ministry,  and  the  departments  of  justice  and  ex¬ 
ternal  affairs. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  concludes  the  details  of  the  budget  for  1986-1987. 
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In  summary,  once  we  take  into  account  the  estimates  for  public  debt  service 
funds  and  revenue  stabilization  fund,  we  are  currently  expecting  a  surplus 
in  the  coming  financial  year  of  292  million  pula.  Before  moving  on  to  discuss 
financial  legislation,  I  would  like  to  make  two  general  remarks:  first,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  must  again  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  various  aid  donors 
for  the  resources — both  time  and  money — which  they  have  continued  to  provide 
over  the  past  year.  As  I  have  said  previously,  this  support  remains  an 
essential  part  of  our  development  program.  In  particular  we  must  express  our 
gratitude  to  those  organizations  that  have  supported  us  during  the  current^ 
drought.  In  1985-1986,  we  estimated  the  contributions  to  drought  relief  will 
total  some  57,000  tons  of  food  and  7.5  million  pula. 

Secondly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remark  on  the  way  the  budget  figures  fit 
into  our  overall  development  plan.  It  is  apparent  that  the  estimated  expen- 
diture  for  1986-1987  (?was)  somewhat  above  guidelines  set  in  the  national 
development  plan  six. 

/8918 

CSO:  3400/1143 


CHAD 


NDJAMENA  RADIO  CRITICIZES  RFI  REPORTAGE  ON  CHAD  FIGHTING 
AB192143  Ndjamena  Domestic  Service  in  French  1845  GMT  19  Feb  86 
[Station  commentary] 

[Text]  After  the  ridiculous  scenario  reported  by  one  of  its  correspondents 
in  the  occupied  zone  with  a  view  to  psychologically  preparing  the  Libyan 
aggression  of  10  February  1986,  Radio  France  International  [RFI]  again  return¬ 
ed  with  sweeping  and  inaccurate  statements  still  favoring  the  (?utterances) 
of  the  unconditional  supporters  of  Tripoli  who  [words  indistinct]  the  loss 
inflicted  by  the  Chadian  National  Armed  Forces  [FANT]  on  their  masters  at 
Kouba  Olanga,  Oum  Chalouba-Kalait,  Zigey,  and  Koro  Toro  areas  which  RFI  claims 
to  be  still  under  the  control  of  the  Transitional  National  Union  Government 
[GUNT]  and  their  master. 

But  what  exactly  is  the  RFI  reporter  aiming  at?  Is  it  lack  of  information? 
That  cannot  be  the  case  because  we  know  that  the  AFP  special  cbrrespondent , 
who  went  to  the  battlefield,  pointed  out  to  all  subscribers  of  AFP,  including 
of  course.  Radio  France  International  that,  and  ye  quote  the  AFP  special 
correspondent:  The  government  troops  totally  control  Oum  Chalouba-Kalait 
after  the  violent  battle  which  took  place  from  11  to  14  February.  Many  dead 
bodies  of  rebel  soldiers  abandoned  here  and  there  can  he  seen  aS  well  as 
several  light  machineguns,  allr-terrain  vehicles  equipped  with  canons  [words 
indistinct]  were  completely  sprayed  by  FANT  fire  in  Oum  Chalouba,  unquote. 

That  is  the  reality  I  The  reality  of  defeat  and  damage  done  by  our  foirCes  to 
the  enemies  were  noted  by  independent  sources .  Why  then  does  RFI  try  to 
counter  the  accounts  of  the  AFP  special  correspondent  with  the  statement  made 
by  a  certain  Abderahmane  Moussa,  another  unconditional  supporter  of  Tripoli 
who  lives  in  Paris,  more  than  5,000  km  away  from  the  battlefield.  Is  that 
not  a  proof  of  RFI's  mind-poisoning  campaign  aimed,  as  was  the  case  before 
10  February  1986,  at  preparing  people's  mind  for  new  Libyan  aggression  against 
Chad?  We  have  no  choice  but  to  believe  so. 

In  any  case,  the  Chadian  people  and  their  valiant  army  fighting  against  forces 
of  aggression  will  be  able  to  face  up  to  Libya  and  all  its  mercenaries  and  all 
those  who  sell  their  dignity  and  the  ethics  of  their  profession  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silver. 

/8918 

CSO:  3400/1157 
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MALAWI 


EXPORT  AGREEMENT  WITH  UK  TEXTILE  FIRM 
Blantyre  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  29  Jan  86  pp  1,  3 

[Text]  A  Malawian  clothing  company  is  to  supply  five  tons  of  clothing  to  a 
big  "quality-conscious"  textile  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  an  export  break¬ 
through  which  will  see  the  local  supplier  bagging  about  half  a  million 
Kwacha  in  the  deal. 

Press  and  Shire  clothing  Limited  of  Lilongwe  started  dispatching  the  order 
last  week  to  Ireland  after  formally  getting  orders  from  Mr  Harry  Whittaker, 
a  textile  magnate  with  several  companies  on  the  trade  in  Ireland  and  else 
where  in  the  United  Kingdoln,  had  paid^ his  first  visit  to  Malawi  to  see  for 
myself  what  this  company  can  produce." 

He  told  the  ’Daily  Times’  in  Lilongwe  that  both  the  quality  and  fairly 
reasonable  prices  for  the  clothing — mainly  shirts  made  him  make  the 
orders  straight-away. 

"I  must  admit  that  we  first  placed  the  sample  orders  tongue-in-cheek  but 
we  were  amazed  to  see  that  in  about  two  hours  flat,  they  (Press  and  Shire) 
had  the  sample  ready  and  were  of  such  high  quality  that  they  could  compete 
fairly  well  with  Hong  Kong — the  world’s  clothing  experts,"  Mr  Whittahker 

remarked . 

Mr  Michael  de  Kock,  a  director  in  one  of  Mr  Whittacker’S  businesses,  said 
he  had  been  pleaded  to  accompany  his  chairman  during  the  Malawi  trip  which 
had  been  a  great  eye-opener.  He  added  that  after  seeing  the  high-quality 
products  by  the  local  clothing  company,  his  organisation  was  determined 
to  place  more  orders  because  the  local  items  were  likely  to  sell  well  in 
the  United  Kingdom., 

Meanwhile,  the  director  of  operations  for  Press  and  Shire  Clothing  Limited, 

Mr  J.  Carter,  said  the  export  breakthrough  had  elated  the  company  s  members 

of  staff. 

"We  are  very  pleased  about  it  because  this  proves  that  Press  and  Shire  makes 
quality  products  approved  by  the  international  market,"  he  enthused. 


Mr  Carter  stated  that  the  external  orders  should  also  tell  people  in  the 
country  something  important — "to  look  more  closely  at  our  local  products 
now  being  wholly  endorsed  by  clothing  experts  abroad." 

Also  welcoming  the  orders,  the  general  manager  of  Press  and  Shire  Clothing 
Limited,  Mr  Sujit  Dutta,  said  it  was  pleasing  to  note  that  the  'made  in 
Malawi'  products  to  grace  the  international  market  are  exclusively  designed, 
made  and  supervised  by  trained  Malawian  personnel. 

/9317 
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MALAWI 


BRIEFS 

ROAD  CLOSINGS  ANNOUNCED — Three  roads  in  Mwanza  district  were  temporarily 
closed  to  traffic  due  to  wash-away  bridges  and  other  damages  caused  by 
floods.  Announcing  this  a  spokesman  for  the  Mwanza  District  Council  said 
the  roads  affected  were:  Mwanza  boma/Thambanl  (D231) »  Mwanza  Admarc  to 
Kasuza  (D239)  and  Mwanza  Admarc  to  Kunenekude  (D287) .  The  spokesman  explained 
that  on  the  Mwanza/Thambani  road  culverts  have  been  partially  washed  away  at 
Llpongwe,  Ntumba  and  Kagonamwake.  Mpandadzi  bridge  on  the  same  road  and 
its  embankments  on  both  ends  were  also  swept  away.  On  the  Mwanza  Admarc 
to  Kunenekude  road,  two  gullies  have  been  formed  at  Chlthumbwi  while  the 
entire  bridge  at  Kadoole  stream  on  the  Mwanza  Admarc/Kasuza  road  has  also 
been  washed  away.  The  spokesman  said  repair  works  might  start  soon.— Mana. 
[Text]  [Blantyre  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  28  Jan  86  p  1]  The  Kambale- 
Kam’mwamba  road  in  Mwanza  district  has  been  closed  to  traffic  with  effect 
from  Monday  due  to  extensive  damage,  caused  by  heavy  rains  at  Lisungwi  bridge. 
Announcing  this,  a  spokesman  from  the  Mwanza  District  Council  said  embank¬ 
ments  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  Lisungwi  bridge  together  with 
a  pillar  have  been  wafehed  away.  The  closure  of  the  Kambale-Kamm'wamba  road 
brings  the  number  of  closed  roads  in  the  district  this  season  to  four. 

[Text]  [Blantyre  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  6  Feb  86  p  3]  /9317 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


BRIEFS 


POWER  RATIONING  INTRODUCED — Control  measures  In  the  distribution  of  electricity 
in  Maputo  have  been  announced  following  Tuesday's  sabotage  attacks  on  two 
powerlines  by  the  South  African-backed  MNR  terrorists.  While  the  damaged 
powerline  is  being  repaired,  the  electricity  department  will  supply  electricity 
by  rationed  distribution.  It  also  called  on  the  population  to  avoid  extra¬ 
vagant  use  of  electricity.  /[Text]  [Maputo  in  English  to  Southern  Africa 
1800  GMT  6  Feb  86  MB]  /8918  ■ 

CSO:  3400/1157;  ^^-'  ':^  /V  \  " 
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ANC-INKATHA  RIFT  REPORTEDLY  REMAINS  WIDE  OPEN 
Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  17  Jan  86  p  1 
[Article  by  Patrick  Laurence] 


[Text] 

THE  CHANCES  of  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  the  ANC 
and  Chief  Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi  remain  as  remote  as 
ever,  judging  from  remarks 
made  by  the  ANC  President, 
Oliver  Tambo  on  the  74th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
ANC. 

In  his  first  official  comment  on 
the  Inkatha  President  since  Inkatha 
proposed  peace  talks  with  the  ANC 
late  last  year,  Tambo  said  ‘there  is 
nothing  at  the  moment  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  rift  is  going  to  be 
mended.’ 

Speaking  slowly,  and  choosing 

his  words  deliberately,  Tambo  was 

replying  to  a  question  which  pos¬ 
ed  the  necessity  for  unity  between 
rival  black  movements. 

The  thrust  of  his  reply  was  to 

project  the  ANC  as  a  force  capable 

of  unifying  blacks  in  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Butheiezi.  ^ 

‘The  ANC,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  formation,  is  committed  to  a 
united  struggle  of  our  people,  all  of 
them,’  he  said. 

‘We  believe  that  our  people  are 

basically  united  behind  the  ANC  in 

the  struggle. 

‘We  accept  that  Chief  Gatsha' 
Buthelezi  is  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Kwazulu,  has  a  position  of  authori¬ 


ty,  can  tell  people  where  to  go 
because  he  is  given  authority  by  the 
(Pretoria)  regime.  He  can  tell  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  governing. 


‘But  we  do  not  accept  that  oiir 
people  in  that  part  of  South  Africa 
(Kwazulu),  have  turned  their  eyes 


don’t  support  the  ANC.  We  do  not 
accept  that  they  agree  with  these 
ravings  (by  Buthelezi)  against  the 


Recalling  that  many  Zulus  had 
supported  the  ANC  for  decades, 
Tambo  said  ‘It  is  their  organisa¬ 
tion.  Chief  Albert  Luthuli  (one  of 
Tambo’s  predecessors  as  ANC 
president),  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
world.’  . 

He  added  to  applause  from  a 
selection  of  the  audience  which 
crammed  the  Namibia  Institute 


Hall  in  Lusakat  .  . 

•It  is  Chief  Oatsha  Buthelezi  who  : 
is  fighting  his  own  battles  against  , 


the  ANC.  The  ANC  is  too  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  struggle  to  take 
much  notice  of  what  he  says. 
Tambo  appeared  to  single  out 


Buthelezi  for  special  criticism, 
above  even  such  implacable  foes  as 
Kaiser  Matanzima  of  Transkei, 
Lennox  Sebe  of  Ciskei  and  Patrick 
Mphephu  qf  Venda. 
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A  journalist  told  Tambo; 
‘Buthelezi  says  he  doesn’t  unders¬ 
tand  why  you  pick  him  out  of  all 
the  homeland  leaders.’ 

Tambo  responded  'What  have 
the  other  homeland  leaders  done? 
Have  they  attacked  the  workers 
when  they  went  on  strike?  Have 
they  attacked  the  ANC  when  it  hit 
Sasol?  Have  they  killed  students 
(an  apparent  reference  to  the  death 
of  five  students  at  the  University  of 
Zululand  in  clashes  with  Inkatha 
loyalists  in  October  1983),  have 
they  attack  members  of  the  UDF, 
killing  them?  What  have  they 
done?  What  have  they  said?’ 

Buthelea  fired  a  salvo  of  his  own 
at  the  ANC  shortly  after  Tambo’s 
remarks  in  Lusaka. 

‘They  talk  about  themselves  as 
the  vanguard  movement,’  he  said 
of  the  ANC  leaders. 

‘They  strut  up  and  down  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity  as  members  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  exile.  They  loudly  and  in¬ 
sistently  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  South  Africa. 

‘they  tolerate  no  opposition. 
They  say  that  blacks  must  not  enter 
town  council  politics,  and  when  i 
they  do,  they  murder  them  brutal¬ 
ly  by  hacking  them  to  pieces,  or  in¬ 
cinerating  them  alive. 
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‘That  is  democracy  for  the  ANC 
mission  in  exile.’ 

It  was  put  to  Tambo  at  Lusaka 
that  the  ANC  strategy  of  making 
the  townships  and  the  country 
ungovernable  amounted  to  foster¬ 
ing  a  destructive  black-on-black 
confrontation. 

‘That  was  never  the  strategy  of 
the  ANC’,  Tambo  said.  ‘The 
strategy  of  the  ANC  was  to  make 
apartheid  unworkable,  the  country 
ungovernable. 

‘The  first  move  in  that  direction 
was  to  destroy  the  local  structure 
of  the  apartheid  system  on  which 
it  intended  to  build  a  constitutional 
structure  to  serve  urban  Africans 
only.  That  was  the  regime’s  plan. 

‘We  said,  ‘we  must  chop  down, 
the  foundations  of  that  structure, 
so  that  we  won’t  allow  a  structure 
in  which  there  are  racially  separate 
constitutional  provisions . 

‘That  would  be  reinforcing, 
building  on  the  foundations  of 
apartheid.  Therefore  the  people 
started  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
community  councils,  calling  on 

councillors  to  resign. 

‘The  majority  resigned.  Those 
who  refused  to  resign  were 
attacked. 

‘That  is  the  element  of  black  vs 
black.  But  it  was  unavoidable.  In 
the  result,  many  councils  have  been 


destroyed.  The  regime  has  not  been 
i  able  to  succeed  with  its  plans. 

‘We  have  succeeded  to  that 
point.  They  have  not  made  special 
constitutional  provisions  to  serve 
the  blacks  in  our  country.  We  in¬ 
sist  we  are  part  of  South  Africa. 

‘It  was  never  our  policy  that 
■  there  should  be  black  vs  black.  It 
was  incidental.  Black  vs  black  also 
involves  black  policemen  shooting 
civilians  and  children  on  the  orders 
of  their  bosses.’ 

Figures  released  by  the  Institute 
of  Race  Relations,  show  that  about 
one  third  of  the  1  028  people  kill¬ 
ed  in  twonship  violence  between 
September  84  and  January  86,  were 
killed  in  intra-black  fighting. 


★  In  a  statement  issued  by  Chief 
Oatsha  Buthelezj  this  week,  the 
Kwazulu  Chief  said  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  warm  greetings  from  jailed 
ANC  leader  Nelson  Mandela. 

The  message,  sent  by  post  from 
Pollsmoor  Prison,  and  in 
Mandela’s  own  handwriting, 
thanked  Buthelezi  for  ‘goodwill 
and  support’  received  during 
Mandela’s  recent  illness. 

Chief  Buthelezi  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  ANC  before  it  was 
banned  in  1961. 
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CAPE  TIMES  REPORTER  BARRED  FROM  KAOKOLAND 

Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  In  English  27  Jan  86  p  1 

[Text];  ;; 


A  CAPE  TIMES  reporter  on  a  free-lance  as¬ 
signment  for  The  Advertiser,  Mr  Tony  Weaver, 
and  a  photographer,  Ms  Elizabeth  Fish,  have 
been  refused  permits  by  the  police  to  enter 
Kaokoland  to  cover  the  trial  of  a  senior  nature 
coiiscrvator  on  poaching  charges. 


Colonel  Hciinie  Oclen- 
claal,  the  officer  iii  charge 
of  issuing  permits,  con- 
finnecl  on  Friday  that  an 
application  hy  the  two 
journalists  had  been  re¬ 
fused.  : 

He  said  t  he  police  did  not 

have  to  provide  reasons  for 
the  refusal  and  if  Mr 
Weaver  and  Ms  Fish  were 
not  happy  with  the  decision 
they  should  reapply  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police, 
l.ieutenant-General  Dolf 
Ciouws, 

Kaokoland  is  one  of  the 
designated  seeurity  dis¬ 
tricts  for  which  a  police 
peiinit  is  required  under 
legislation  introduced  early 
last  year. 

Mr  Weaver,  a  former 
Windhoek  bureau  chief  for 
South  African  Associated 
Newspapers,  and  Miss  Fish 
had  planned  to  attend  the 
trial  on  poaching  charges 


of  senior  nature  conserva¬ 
tor,  Mr  H  Pascal-Van  Al- 
phen,  at  Opuwa  this 
Thursday. 

Mr  Weaver  was  to  cover 
the  trial  for  The  Cape 
Times,  The  E  P  Herald, 
The  Windhoek  Advertiser, 
and  African  Wildlife 
magazine 

Mi-  Weaver  said  he  and 
Miss  Fish  applied  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  Inspector  Ben  Lange 
at  the  Windhoek  Police 
Station  last  Wednesday. 

It  was  agreed  the  two 
journalists  would  travel  to 
Khorixas  to  where  Inspec¬ 
tor  Lange  would  radio  the 
result  of  the  application. 

“The  result  was  that  it 
was  refused  and  no  reas- 
sons  were  givenj’  Mr 
Weaver  told  The  Advertiser 
from  Khorixas  on  Friday. 


“1  cannot  understand 
why  they  refused  us.  We 
were  simply  going  to  cover 
a  court  case.  It  is  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  nature  conserva¬ 
tion  to  have  this  case  co¬ 
vered  by  the  press  and  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  nation¬ 
al  and  international  in¬ 
terest!’ 

Mr  Weaver  said  he  had 
intended  speaking  to  local 
headmen  as  part  of  an  in- 
vestigation  into  poaching 
in  the  area. 

The  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  (lUCN)  has 
declared  the  de.sert- 
dwelling  elephants  and 
black  rhino  of  Damaraland 
and  Kaokoland  a  conserva¬ 
tion  priority  and  poaching 
is  one  of  the  main  threats  to 
the  animals. 
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Mr  Weaver  is  the  second 
journalist  known  to’  have 
been  refused  a  perrhit  to 
enter  a  security  district. 

Early  last  year,  Ms  Gwen 
Lister,  now  editor  of  The 
Namibian  newspaper  was 
refused  a  twelve-mbnth 
permit  to  visit  various  secu¬ 
rity  districts. 

When  the  security  dis¬ 
tricts  legislation  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Lt-Geill  GouwsI 
said  the  aim  of  the  new  law 
w’as  the  safety  of  the  gener¬ 
al  public  in  the  designated 
areas. 

He  was  reported  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  press  would  be 
accommodated  and  “we  do 
not  want  to  put  any  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
the  press!’ 
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PEACE  DAY  ENDS  IN  VIOLENCE,  6  ARRESTED 

At  Least  3  Injured 

Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  27  Jan  86  pp  1,  3 
[Article  by  Jean  Sutherland] 


[Text] 


AT  LEAST  three  people  were  in¬ 
jured  in  Katutura  yesterday  as  riot 
police  used  teargas  and  quirts  to 
break  up  an  open  air  festival  to 
celebrate  the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Year  of  Peace. 


Police  said  56  people, 
mainly  Swapo  members 
and  supporters,  had  been 
arrested. 

The  afternoon  saw  an 
ongoing  battle  between 
members  of  the  police  and 
people  at  the  open  air  venue 
as  determined  crowds  con¬ 
tinued  to  regroup  despite 
teargas  raids  and  sorties  by 
baton-wielding  police  in 
cainoflauge  uniform. 

After  police  fired  tear- 
gas,  hostile  onlookers  pelt¬ 
ed  the  police  with  rocks  on 
a  number  of  occasions  and 
defiantly  gave  the  black 
power  salute. 

Those  arrested  included 
Mr  Anton  l.ubowski;  the 
chairman  of  Swapo’s 
Windhoek  Youth  league, 
Mr  Mbapuea  Mavaengua; 
and,  Ms  Ida  .limrny,  who 
was  released  at  the  end  of 
last  year  after  serving  a  five 


year  prison  sentenee  for  a 
militant  speech  she  made. 

A  SWA  Police  liaison 
officer.  Inspector  Kierie  du 
Rand,  said  the  56  were  ar¬ 
rested  under  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  and  Notification  of 
Meetings -Act. 

They  are  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  today. 

A  lawyer  acting  for  the 
56,  Mr  Hartmut  Ruppel, 
said  he  had  visited  two  peo¬ 
ple  with  head  injuries  at  the 
Windhoek  and  Katutura 
police  stations  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon. 

Inspector  Du  Rand  said 
he  knew  of  a  woman  who 
had  broken  her  leg  when 
she  jumped  from  a  wall  to 
escape  the  teargas. 


While  some  members  of 
the  police  treated  iour- 
nalists  with  eourtesy,  open 
hostility  was  displayed  by 
1  others. 

.lournalists  watching  a 
large  eontingent  of  police 
lay  into  a  man  with  quirts 
were  told  to  leave  the  scene 
“or  else...!’. 

The  photographer  of  a 
local  Rnglish  weekly  was  re¬ 
moved  by  police  “because 
cameras  attract  the 
crowds”. 

About  80  people  had 
started  gathering  at  an 
open  lot  in  Katutura  for 

what  was  billed  as  an  open 
air  festival,  arranged  by  the 
Swapo  Youth  league,  to 
mark  the  UN  year  of  peace 
when  the  police  arrived. 

A  braaivleis  fire  was  on 
the  go  and  people  were 
I  singing  I'rccdom  songs, 
i  while  some  held  placards 
saying  ‘International  Year 
of  Peace  1986’. 

A  warning  to  disperse 
was  ignored  by  the  crowd 
and  baton-wielding  police 
moved  into  make  their  first 
arrests. 
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At  one  point  a  Swapo- 
office  bearer  tried  to  reason 
with  police  saying  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  not  a  meeting  but 
a  braai  and  festival  of  cul¬ 
tural  events. 

In  one  clash,  the  head  of 
the  ‘Swapo  police’,  Mr 
Peter  Nanyemba,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  argue  with  the 
police,  was  beaten  around 
the  head,  face  and  body  by 
at  least  six  policemen  using 
quirts  and  was  led  away 
with  blood  streaming  from 
his  face. 

Initially  45  people  were 
arrested. 

As  the  defiant  crowd 
regrouped  police  moved  in 
three  times  with  teargas. 
Some  people  attempted  to 
throw  teargas  cannisters 


back  at  the  police. 

However,  the  crowd  con¬ 
tinued  to  gather,  eventually 
swelling  to  over  100.  "Our 
will  will  not  be  broken!’  one 
middle-aged  women  said. 

Some  of  the  Swapo 
youth  members  then  start¬ 
ed  making  speeches. 

“How  long  are  we  going 
to  aliow  this  .sort  of  thing  to 
go  on!’  Swapo  youth  mem¬ 
ber  Elia  Kaiyamo  asked. 

“This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
year  of  peace,  but  is  it  sol’ 
he  asked,  referring  to  the 
police  action  provoked  by 
the  Swapo  Youth  League’s 
deeision  to  have  a  fe.stival, 
“not  a  meeting”,  to  mark 
the  oceasion. 

A  large  contingent  Of 
riot  police,  including  two 


armoured  vehicles,  then 
moved  in  and  blanketed  the 
area  with  teargas,  arresting 
another  11  people. 

One  resident  told  The 
Advertiser,  people  about  a 
kilometre  away  had  felt  the 
effects  of  the  teargas. 
Others  condemned  what 
they  felt  was  an  excessive 
use  of  violence  by  the 
police. 

After  the  crowd  had  been 
dispersed,  scores  of  riot 
police  continued  to  patrol 
Katutiira  late  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon,  while  in  many 
areas  people  continued  to 
congregate  at  stfeet 
corners. 

Clashes  between  police 
and  Swapo  sympathisers 


have  shown  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  year. 

In  May  teargas  Ms  used 
i  to  disperse  a  Cassinga  Day 
crowd;  on  June  17  police 
threw  teargas  and  baton- 
charged  people  demon- 
■  strating  against  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  TVansitional 
•  Government;  in  August 
I  teargas  and  batons  were 
'  used  to  break  up  a  Namibia 
I  Day;  a  day  later,  baton- 
wielding  police  broke  up  an 
impromptu  demonstration 
by  Swapo  supporters  in 
Kaiser  Street;  and,  at  the 
end  of  September,  75  Swa¬ 
po  supporters  were  arrested 
outside  the  magistrates 
court  for  allegedly  staging 
an  unlawful  demon¬ 
stration. 


Editorial  Challenges  Law 


Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  27  Jan  86  p  3 
[Editorial  by  Brian  Jones] 


[Text] 
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If  the  Damitioml  Government  respects  its  own  Rill  of  Rights  it  shonid  serioitsiy 
reconsider  the  Security  Districts  iegislation-^whkh  ffectiyely  places  «  "" 

freedom  of  movement-and  on  the  Prohibition  and  Notijicatwn  of  Meetings  Ait- 
which  prevents  certain  organisations  from  holding  public  meetings. 

Public  assurances  were  given  that  the  Security  Districts  legislation  '  " 

used  to  restrict  movement  from  one  area  to  another,  or  prevent  journalists  ft  oin  tail)- 

‘"^!lVi'lMVa]Zjiunnaiist  wishing  to  attend  a  poaching 

was  refused  a  permit  to  enter  the  region  and  no  reasons  Jor  this  decision  ueie  gi\  en. 

On  Sunday,  a  Swapo  Youth  League  gathering  was  broken  up  by  police  using  tiai 
gas  and  quirts,  and  56  people  were  arrested  because  it  was  allegedly  in  contiavention 

of  the  Notification  and  Prohibiton  of  Meetings  Act. 

^  The  confrontation  between  the  police  and  the  crowd  meant  the  incident  beLaine 
national  and  international  news,  yet  if  no  arrests  had  been  made  the  gathering  would 

have  sained  little  attention  beyond  the  local  press.  .  .j 

If  those  who  were  arrested  are  found  to  have  broken  the  law,  then  they  can  be  blamed 
for  knowingly  holding  an  illegal  meeting. 

But  in  this  case  the  law  is  also  at  fault. 

The  legislation  is  aimed  at  parties  which  propagate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  state 
which  is  a  reasonable  enough  law  in  any  democratic  society. 

But  Namibia  is  anything  but  a  fully-fledged  democracy,  and  ^  ®  ^ 

tionatwhichthelawischieflyaimed,honeofthethemainprotagonistsintheNamibi 

an  drama.  Further,  and  more  importantly.  It  is  not  a  banned  organisation. 

A  law  that  forbids  the  gatherings  of  certain  parties  while  the  parties  themselves  are 

legal  is  schizophrenic  and  a  potential jource  of  friction. 

And  surely  it  is  time  that  the  report  of  the  Van  Dyk  Commission  of  Inquiry  Intm 
security  legislation  be  released  so  the  whole  range  of  security  laws  can  be  reviewed^ 
publicly. 
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DEMOCRATIC  TURNHALLE  ALLIANCE  TO  TRY  TO  BECOME  SINGLE  PARTY 
Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  In  English  16  Jan  86  p  1 
[Text] 

THE  Democratic  TUrnhalle  Alliance 

(DiA)  would  have  to  work  this  year  ^  :  ;  ^  ! 

towards  reconstituting  itself  as  a  sin-  > 

gle  party,  its  general  secretary,  Mr  Jo¬ 
hann  de  Waal,  told  the  Advertiser 
this  morning. 

He  was  approached  for 
comment  on  the  DTA’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  two  Capri-  . , 

vi  parties  affiliated  to  the  . 

alliance  following  the  splits  ture  of  party  president  Mr 

last  year  oftheCaprlvi  Alii-  _  Peter  Kalangtila  to  form  the 

ance  Party  and  Canu  and  based  parties,  but  some  i  Christian  Democratic  Ac- 

the  formation  of  theUnited  people  were  reluctant  to  'tion  for  Social  Justice 

Democratic  Party.  give  up  their  ethnic  power  (CDA). 

The  Caprivi  partis  are  bases.  •  -  He  was  joined  by  senior 

now  based  almost  entirely  “I  personally  believe  we  DTA  member,  Mr  Werner 

ort  tribal  divisions.  ^  _  must  work  towards  a  single  Neef,  but  since  then;  the 

■  Mr  de  Waal  said  ethnici-  party.'  ,  We  must  work  CDA  has  remained  an 

ty  was  one  of  the  major  towards  unity  as  we  are  the  almost  exclusively  Owam- 

problems  facing  the  coun-  only  party  that  has  people  bo  organisation, 

try  and  had  also  caused  all  the  tribes  and  On  TUesday,  the  Chair- 

problems  within  the  DTA.  groups.  We  must  take  it  orte  man  of  the  Constitutional 

“It  is  probably  time  we  step  further  now.  Council,  Mr  Justice  Victor 

became  more  of  a  party  “We  will  have  to  work  on  Hiemstra,  said  that  under 

which  individuals  can  that  through  this  yeai^’ Mr  the  accepted  guidelines  for  ’ 

join:’-  dewaalsaid.  the  Multi-party  Confer- 

.  There  had  been  talk  for  Earlier  attempts  to  forge  •  ence’s  proposed  constitii- 

some  time  of  the  DTA  be-  the  DTA  into  a  single  party  tion,  there  was  “no  room* 

coming  a  party  Instead  of  broke  over  the  anvil  of  eth-  for  political  parties  based 

an  alliance  of  ethnically  nicity  and  led  to  the  depar-  oh  ethnicity!’ 
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NO  MECHANISM  SEEN  TO  DEAL  WITH  POLITICAL  OBJECTORS 
Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  10  Jan 
[Article  by  Jim  Freeman] 

[Text]  .  '  ' 

THE  ABSENCE  of  an  independent  judicial  body 
to  consider  applications  for  national  service  exemp¬ 
tion  for  either  political  or  religious  reasons  is 
further  fuelling  the  controversy  around  the  reported 
flight  from  the  country  of  three  white  Namibians 
from  prominent  families  to  escape  compulsory 
army  service. 

According  to  SWATF 
spokesman  Major  Fanie 
Krigc  people  applying  for 
exemption  from  military 
duty  for  religious  reasons 
had  to  submit  their  motiva¬ 
tions  to  the  registering  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Force. 

The  matter  was  taken  up 
from  there,  he  said. 

However,  this  conflicts 
with  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  South  African 
Defence  Act— applicable  in 
Namibia-which  provides 
for  the  creation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  board  for 
religiously-motivated  con¬ 
scientious  objectors.  The 
board  is  chaired  by  a 
Supreme  Court  judge. 

Major  Krige  told  The 
Advertiser  that  a  similar 
body  had  not  been  con-' 
vened  in  Namibia  because 
it  was  felt  there  was  little  or 
no  call  for  it. 


It  was  reported  in  an 
English  weekly  today  that 
three  university  graduates, 
Mr  Hanno  Rumpf,  Mr 
Wilfried  Brock  and  Mr 
Steve  Scholtz  had  fled  the 
country  because,  as 
members  or  supporters  of 
Swapo,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  undergo 
military  training. 

Neither  the  SADF  nor 
the  SWATF  provides  for 
exemption  from  national 
service  on  political 
grounds. 

In  this  regard,  a  number 
of  vital  differences  exist 
between  the  situation  in  the 
Republic  and  locally. 

South  Africa  has  not 
legislated  that  all  blacks 
must  register  for  tvvo  years 
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I  conscription  to  the  forces.  , 

I  In  Namibia  everyone  south 
of  the  operational  area  is  '  ^ 
liable  for  service. 

According  to  legal 
sources  in  Windhoek, 
hundreds  of  blacks  have  ^ 
crossed  into  neighbonritig 
countries  rather  than  fight  ^ 
for  the  SWATF  since  the 
conscription  of  other  races 
j  into  the  ranks  of  the 

'j  security  forces  began  in  ,  / 

I  August  1980. 

An  application  for  ex-  ^ 

cmptkm  on  ,  ^liticfd  , 

grounds  heard  in  the 

Windhoek  Supreme  Court,  . 
that  of  Swapo  member  Mr 
Eric  Binga,  was  rejected  by 
the  full  bench  and  is  on  ap- ' 
peal  at  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Bloemfontein. 
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CONSTITUTION  TERMED  DEVIATION  FROM  UN  RESOLUTION  435 
Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  advertiser  In  English  14  Jan  86 
[Article  by  Jean  Sutherland] 

[Text] 

THE  CONTROVERSIAL  Constitutional 
Council  of  the  Transitional  Government  be¬ 
gan  meeting  in  Windhoek  yesterday  to  draft  a 

constitution  for  the  Territory  based  largely  on 
the  an  1981  amendment  to  UN  Resolution  435. 

Since  his  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  council, 

Mr  Justice  Victor  Hiem- 
stra,  has  repeatedly  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  council  ...  .... 

would  use  the  Western  Five  represent  a  major  modifi- 
Contact  Group’s  constitu- .  cation  of  UN  Security 

tional  principles  as  a  Council  Resolution  435. 

guideline.  Irt  terms  of  435,  UN- 

In  practice,  what  does  supervised  elections  should 

this  entail?  proceed  the  creation  of  a 

The  Western  peace  plan  Constituent  Assembly  to 

for  Namibia,  originally  draw  up  a  constitution  for 

presented  to  South  Africa,  i  an  independent  Namibial  a 

the  Namibian  parties  and  procedure  roundly  rejected 

various  African  states  |n  j,y  South  Africa  at  the 

the  last  week  of  October'  Geneva  Conference  in 

1981,  is  contained  in  a  January  1981  as  under  a 

document  entitled  “Prlnci-  “winner-takes-alT  arrange- 

ples  Concerning  the  Con-  ment,  the  party  winning  the 

stituent  Assembly  and  the  elections  would  be  able  to 

Constitution  for  an  In-  j  impose  its  own  constitution 
dependent  Namibia’.  no  matter  how  unpopular  it 

might  be  with  South 
DEVIATION  Africa. 

FROM  435  While  South  Africa  has 

'lb  the  extent  that  the  apparently  modelled  the 

“Principles’  provide  for  a  Constitutional  Council  on 

constitution  to  be  drawn  up  the  Constituent  Assembly, 

before  elections,  they  there  is  a  key  difference. 
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Section  A  of  the  Western 
Five’s  proposals  provides 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
which  "should  be  elected ... 
to  ensure  fair  representa¬ 
tion  in  that  body  to  differ¬ 
ent  political  groups 
representing  the  people  of 
Namibia’.  i 

THE  PRINCIPLES 

It  provides  that  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  will  for¬ 
mulate  the  constitution  in 
accordance  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles: 

1.  Namibia  will  be  a  UNI¬ 

TARY,  sovereign  and 
democratic  state. 

2.  The  constitution  will  be 
the  SUPREME  LAW  of  the 
state.  It  may  be  amended 
only  by  a  designated 
process  of  either  the  legisla¬ 
ture  or  the  votes  cast  in  a 
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popular  referundum. 

3.  The  constitution  will 
provide  for  a  system  of 
government  with  THREE 
BRANCHESl  an  elected 
executive  branch  which  will 
be  responsible  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  to  be  elected 
by  universal  and  equal 
suffrage  which  will  be 
responsible  for  the  passage 
of  all  lawsl  and  an  indepen¬ 
dent  judicial  branch  which 
will  be  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  for  ensuring 
its  supremacy  and  the 
authority  of  the  law. 

The  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  will  be  con¬ 
stituted  by  periodic  and 
genuine  elections  which 
will  be  held  by  a  secret  vote 

4.  The  electoral  system  will 
ensure  FAIR  REPRESEN¬ 
TATION  in  the  legislature 
to  different  political  groups 
representing  the  people  of 
Namibia,  for  example,  by 
proportional  representa¬ 
tion  or  by  appropriate  de¬ 


termination^  of  constituen¬ 
cies  or  by  a  combination  of 
both. 

5.  There  will  be  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  FUNDAMENTAL 
RIGHTS,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  rights  to  life,  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  freedom 
of  movementi  to  freedom 
of  conscience!  to  freedom 
of  expression,  including 
freedom  of  speech  and  a 
free  press!  to  freedom  of  as¬ 
sembly  and  association,  in¬ 
cluding  political  parties 
and  trade  unionsl  to  due 
process  and  equality  before 
the  law!  to  protection  from 
arbitrary  deprivation  of 
private  property  or  depri¬ 
vation  of  private  property 
without  prompt  and  just 
compensation!  and,  to 
freedom  from  racial,  eth¬ 
nic,  religious  or  sexual  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  rights  will  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The 
declaration  of  rights  will  be 
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enforceable  only  by  the 
courts,  at  the  instance  of  an 
aggrieved  individual. 

6.  It  will  be  forbidden  to 

'  create  CRIMINAL 
,  OFFENCES  with 

retrospective  effect  or  to 
,  provide  for  increased 
‘  penalties  with  retrospective 
effect. 

7.  Provision  will  be  made  to 
secure  EQUAL  ACCESS 
by  all  to  recruitment  to  the 
public  service,  the  police 
service  and  the  defence 
services.  The  fair  adminis¬ 
tration  of  personnel  policy 
in  relation  to  these  services 
will  be  assured  by  appropri¬ 
ate  independent  bodies. 

8.  Private  cultural,  social, 
health  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  will  be  OPEN  TO 
ALL  without  discrimi- 

■  nation.  -  ■ ' ' 

f  ’■  9.-  Provision  will  be  made 
'  for  the  establishment  of 
,,  ELECTEt)  CQUhlClLS 
for  local  and  regiohal  ad- 
' '  ministrati ve  and  fiscal  pur¬ 
poses. 


l;.' 
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JUSTICE  HIEMSTRA  VIEWS  WORK  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  COUNCIL 


Windhoek  THE  NAMIBIAN  In 
[Text] 

THE  SOCALLED  Constitu¬ 
tional  Council  saw  no  problem 
with  drawing  up  a  constitution 
before  independence,  said  Mr 
Justice  Victor  Hiemstra,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  at  a  press 
conference  this  week. 

Addressing  the  press  shortly  after 
the  Council  had  gone  into  recess  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Judge  Hiemstra 
said  the  Council  intended  to  work 
‘within  the  requirements  of  Resolu¬ 
tion  435’.  Theonly  ‘small  difference’, 
he  said,  was  that  it  was  envisaged  in 
terms  of  Resolution  435  that  an  elect-  ,  • 
ed  Constituent  Assembly  would 
draw  up  a  constitution,  while  the 
‘Constitutional  Council’  saiw  no 
problem  with  drawing  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  could  be  presented  to  that 
Assembly. 

Judge  Hiemstra  also  said  he  antic¬ 
ipated  no  ‘profound  ideological  di¬ 
visions’  among  the  six  political 
groups  participating  in  the  Council. 

As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  all  six 
groups  were  signatory  to  the  Wind¬ 
hoek  Declaration,  which  laid  down 
that  the  constitution  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
International  Covenant  of  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  that  this  was 
‘binding’  on  all  parties.  i  ■ 
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In  addition,  he  said,  the  ‘Constitu¬ 
tional  Council’  was  bound  to  its 
declaration  of  fundaniental  rights, 
which  left  no  room  for  political  par¬ 
ties  based  on  ethnicity. 

Ethnic  representation  in  a  parlia¬ 
ment  would  therefore  ‘be  open  to 
doubt’  he  said,  and  added  that  regis¬ 
tration  of  ethnic  groups  was  ‘totally 
out’. 

Disturbingly  however.  Judge 
Hiemstra  said  he  wanted  to  put  cer¬ 
tain  people  at  ease  concerning  domi¬ 
nation  by  the  majority  group, 
namely  the  Ovambo-speaking 
people. 

The  ‘Constitutional  Council’ 
would  try  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  ^ 
discrimination  or  domination  by  a 
majority  group,  he  said. 

The  constitution,  he  continued, 
emphasising  that  he  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  ‘Constitutional 
Council’,  would  keep  state  expendi¬ 
ture  low,  would  contain  provisions 
against  corruption  and  would  also 
protect  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  from  over  exploitation. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Judge 
JHiemstra  said  that  he  felt  the  ‘consti¬ 
tution  will  gain  legitimacy  through 
constantly  informing  thepeople’.  By 
the  time  the  constitution  was  com¬ 


plete,  it  would  be ‘well  known’ to  the 
people,  he  added. 

He  was  considering  a ‘foreign  con¬ 
stitutional  expert’  to  advise  the  ‘Con¬ 
stitutional  Council’,  Judge  Hiemstra 
said.  ; 

When  asked  about  Proclamation 
AG  8  and  whether  this  would  not 

arouse  strong  differences  within  the 

ranks  of  the  ‘Council’,  Judge  Hiem¬ 
stra  said  he  did  not  want  to  involve 
himself  too  much  in  politics. 

He  himself  felt  the  period  of  24 
months  allotted  to  the  ‘Constitution¬ 
al  Council’  in  which  to  complete  its 
work,  was  ‘unnecessarily  long’,  but 
'  added  that  ‘unexpected  problems’ 
could  arise  in  the  course  of  that  time. 

J  Judge  Hiemstra  confirmed  that 
AO  8  would  remain  on  the  statute 
books  until  such  time  as  it  had  been 
I  replficed  by  a  new  constitution.  He 
added  that  once  the  constitution  had 
been  completed  the  interhn  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  to  decide  which 
technique  to  use  tO  test  its  accepta- 
■  bility.  \  ■ 

It  would  not  become  law  until  it 
was  approved  by  an  elected  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly. 

‘The  Constituent  Assembly  may 
adopt  the  constitution  as  a  whole,  or 
reject  it  and  draw  up  an  entirely  new 
constitution’ he  said. 
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JUSTICE  HIEMSTRA  SHEDS  LIGHT  ON  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

No  Repeat  of  AG  8 

Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  In  English  7  Jan  86 

[Article  by  Jean  Sutherland] 

[Text]  .■  ;  '  ' 

THE  CONSfltUTION  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Constitutional  Council  would  in  no  way  resemble 
Namibia’s  controversial  Proclamation  AG  8  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newly-appointed  Chairtnan  of  the 
Council,  Mr  Justice  Victor  Hiemstra. 

Expressing  caution  on 
“giving  too  many  of  my 
own  ideas",  the  former 
South  African  Supreme 
Court  judge  felt  there 
would  be  a  distinct  dif¬ 
ference  of  emphasis  in  the 
“new”  constitution. 

He  was  responding  to  a 
question  from  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  today  vvhether  his 
earlier  statement  that 
ethnicity  was  a  fact  of  life 
which  would  have  to  be  ac-  i: 
commodated  in  the  con-  . 
stitution  would  merely  lead 
to  a  nevv  version  of  AG  8.  ' 

He  felt  not.  “It  depends 
oh  the  degree." 

“Although  I  implied  that 
ethnicity  could  clearly  not' 
be  ignored,  it  will  not  be 
the  main  factor  as  in 
AG  8,”  , he  said.  ■ 

Judge  Hiemstra  also  said 
the  council,  which  begins 
work  on  Monday,  would 
start  with  a  skeleton  draft 
constitution  he  was  draw-: 
ing  up  and  that  he  did  not! 


favour'  the  co-option  of 
constitutional  experts  too 
early  dri.  ' 

The  council  would  go 
through  the  constitution 
section  by  section  and  fill 
in  the  particulars. 

The  co-option  .of  con¬ 
stitutional  experts  could  be 
very  useful  Judge  Hiemstra 
said,  but  he  felt  the  time 
was  not  quite  ripe  now. 

“I  would  prefer  to  have  a  . 
general  draft  drawn  up  first 
and  to  see  which  points  we 
ciinnot  see  enough  light  , 
ahead  on." 

He  hoped  they  would 
reach  that  stage  “in  about 
three  months”.  ^ 

The  proclamation  em¬ 
powering  the  Transitional 
Government  makes  provi-  . 
sion  for  consultants  to  be 
financed  out  of  govern¬ 
ment  funds. 
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While  there  is  broad  =  • 
consensus  on  the  princiide 

of  outside  advisors,,  the  , 
Cabinet  will  havo  to  agree  .  , 
on  the  individuals ,  sug-  , 
gested.  .  . 

.  Jn  the  past,  spme  parties  : ,, 
have  consulted  experts 
overseas,  but  the  idea  of  a  , 
team  of  experts  '‘jointly-'  '  ’ 
owned’  by  the  Cabinet  is 
favoured.'  ?■ 

Judge  .  Hiemstra  »  un-  • 
derlined  his  earlier  state¬ 
ment  that  the  constitution 
would  be  drawn  .up  using  . 
the  requirements  ,  of  tfie 
Western  Eiye  Contact' 
Group  as  a  broad  guideline 
and  said  it  would  be  “very  • 
democratic”.  "  ^  .  '  v 

The  public  would  -  be  >  ? 
kept  informed  of  deyelop- 
ments  via  press  con¬ 
ferences,  the  radio  and 
television,  he  added. 
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Press  Conference  Remarks 

Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  14  Jan  86  p  1 
[Text] 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  to  be  written  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Council  within  the  next  18  to  24  months 
would  remain  merely  provisional  subject  to  ultimate 
ratification  only  after  a  Namibian  settlement. 

AG  8  would  remain  the  de  facto  constitution  j 
of  the  Territory  unless  and  untii  the  Cabinet  in¬ 
itiated  its  amendment  or  abolition. 


At  yesterday’s  press  con¬ 
ference,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Constitutional  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mr  Justice  Victor 
Hiemstra,  threw  new  light 
on  a  topic  heavily  fudged 
by  last  year’s  bitter  debates 
in  the  National  Assembly. 

Where  the  debate  had 
centered  around  demands 
for  the  immmediate  scrap¬ 
ping  of  AG  8  and  had  end¬ 
ed  with  the  decision  that  it 
was  a  mattet  for  the  coun¬ 
cil,  it  now  appears  that  the 
ball  is  back  in  the  Cabinet’s 
court;  any  new  constitution 
will  remain  inactive  until  an 
internationally-accepted 
settlement  leads  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly. 


This  Assembly  would 
;  then  have  to  ratify  the  con¬ 
stitution  written  by 
theConstitutional  Connell. 

Before  such  an  event,  the 
issue  of  the  amendment  or 
wholesale  scrapping  of 
AG  8  will  have  to  be  decid¬ 
ed  by  cabinet  consensus  be¬ 
fore  being  referred  to  the 
Council  for  approval  and 
drafting.  If  approved,  it 
then  has  to  be  passed  by  the 
National  As.sembly. 

‘AG  8  will  remain  the 
constitution  of  the  Tferrito- 
ry  until  a  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  has  .  been  elected! 
Mr  Justice  Hiemstra  Said  in 
response  to  a  question. 


LteGlTlMACY 

Dealing  with  other  con¬ 
troversial  aspects  sur¬ 
rounding  the  constitution, 
Judge  Hiemstra  said  the 
legitimacy  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  would  be  tested  but  the 
mechanism  was  tip  to  the 
Cabinet. 

‘Whether  the  govern- 
,  ment  chooses  a  referendum 
■  or  not  is  up  to  them!  he 
said. 

In  the  interim  the  Coun¬ 
cil  would  continually  publi- 
ci.se  its  decisions  and  invite 
comment  in  the  form  of 
memoranda. 

‘My  hope  is  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  will  receive 
legitimacy  through  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Once  it  is  drafted,  the 


government  will  Still  ulti- 
I  mately  vote  On  whether  to 
:  adopt  it! 

A  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  a  possible  rejection  in 
!  a  referendum  had  not  been 
i  decided  on. 
i  NO  DEEP 

DIVISIONS 

In  his  opening  state- 
tnent,  the  Council  chair¬ 
man  said  there  were  ‘really 
ho  deep  ideological  dlv|- 
Mons'  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Transitional 
Government. 

The  constitution  would 
be  strongly  economically 
orientated,  would  keep  a  lid 
on  state  spending,  contain 
measures  to  fight  corrup¬ 
tion  aiid  protect  the  nation¬ 
al  resources  against  exploi¬ 
tations  Mr  Justice  fliem- 
■  stra  said. 


Ethnicity  Given  New  Twist 

Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  14  Jan  86  p  1 


[Text] 


THE  politically  explosive  Issue  of  ethnic  government  and 
ethnically-based  parties  was  given  a  new  twist  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Council,  Mr  Justice 
Hiemstra,  at  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

‘The  fear  that  an  ethnic  group  which'is  in  a  strong 
majority  can  dominate  and  disadvantage  other  groups 
with  a  parliamentary  majority  gained  through  tin  nppelit 
to  ethnic  ties,  is  unfounded’,  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand  ‘cultural  righrs’  would  be  well  pro¬ 
tected  under  article  A  9  of  the  Bill  of  Fundamental 
Rights. 

In  writing  the  constitution,  the  council  wftlild  be 
bound  to  the  ‘Windhoek  Declaration  Of  Basic  Principles’ 
proposed  by  the  MPC  last  year.  It  would  be  guided  by 
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the  linlvefsai  Declaraildri  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Covenant  of  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Western  Five  as  an  addendum 
to  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  435. 

Mr  Justice  Illemstra  said  while  the  inclusion  of  such 
universally  acceptable  models  would  also  imply  a  form 
of  international  acceptance  of  the  eventual  draft,  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  interrtatlonal  veto. 

Under  these  models  there  was  also  ‘no  room  for 
cal  parties  based  on  ethnicity’.  Judge  Illemstra  said. 

‘A  law  like  a  Population  Registration  Act  providing  for 
a  cjird  showing  the  holder’s  ethnic  group  is  thetefore  to¬ 
tally  out  and  any  idea  of  having  ethnic  groups  represent¬ 
ed  by  parties  ethnically  organised  seems  to  be  open  to 

^  A  number  of  the  parties/alliances  cbnstltuting  the 
TVansional  Government  are  ethnically-based. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Judge  Hiemstra  said  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  danger  of  ethnically  based  parlies  dolninating 
the  government  could  be  seen  as  referring  to  the 

Owambos.  ... 

But  this  was  only  meant  as  an  example  to  reassure 
those  who  persistently  brought  up  the  potential  threat  to 
minorities  by  a  dominant  group. 


Human  Rights  Violations  Seen 
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[Article  by  Gwen  Lister] 


[Text] 


IF  THE  PRESS  CONFERENCE  held  by  Mr  Justice  Victor  Hiem- 
stra,  Chairman  of  the  socalied  Constitutional  Council,  is  anything 
to  go  by,  then  rather  going  into  ‘recess’  to  discuss  ‘methods  of 
procedure’,  the  six  parties  making  up  the  interim  government 
should  rather  discuss  the  whole  purpose  behind  the  exercise  they 
are  currently  engaged  In,  and  whether  they’re  not  wasting  their 

time  and  taxpayer’s  money.  .  u  u 

What  is  the  ‘Constitutional  Council’  doing,  and  is  it  worth  the  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  State  funds  that  have  been,  and  have  still  to  be  used 
in  the  next  two  years  to  draw  up  a  socalied  ‘independence  constitution 

for  Namibia?  « 

THE  HEATED  DEBATE  ABOUT  AG  8 
PROBABLY  THE  MOST  ‘contentious’  item  on  the  agenda  of 
the  ‘Constitutional  Council’  is  the  question  of  ethnic  governments 

Proclamation  AG  8:  Will  it  stay  or  go? 

For  years  it  has  been  a  case  of  ‘passing  the  buck’  with  AG  8.  Some¬ 
how,  everyone  denies  responsibility.  No  one  quite  knows  how  the  Pjocla- 
.  mation  semed  to  get  here,  and  the  DTA,  one  of  the  parties  which  ratified 
AG  8.  now  pretends  indifference. 

For  some  it’s  a  case  of:  ‘It’s  fine  if  we  control  the  ethnic  government 
in  question,  but  if  we  don’t,  we  certainly  oppose  and  try  to  oust.thosc 
in  the  seats  of  power’.  The  recent  case  of  the  attempted  overthrow  of 
Mr  Peter  Kalangula  was  a  classic  example. 

The  fight  over  AG  8  has  been  a  protracted  one,  with  most  parties  in 
the  country  bitterly  imposed  to  the  ‘little  empires’  and  bantustan-type 
governments  it  has  created. 
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NO  BITTER  DIVISIONS,  SAYS  THE  JUDGE 
AND  WHILE  JUDGE  HIEMSTRA  assures  the  public  that  ‘there 
are  no  deep  ideological  problems’,  one  wonders  whether  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party,  among  others,  is  likely  to  sanction  the  scrapping  of 
ethnic  governments,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  socailed  Windhoek  Declaration,  or  any  other  decla¬ 
ration  for  that  matter. 

In  fact  the  six  parties  represented  in  the  interim  government  are  signa¬ 
tory  to  yet  another  document,  namely  UN  Resolution  435,  which  all  of 
them  approved  (some  with  reservations)  several  years  ago. 

This  however,  they  have  conveniently  forgotten,  or  have  chosen  to  for¬ 
get,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  too  surprising  if  they  ‘forget’  about  some  of  the 

declarations  and  documents  they  are  presently  signatory  to. 

Just  one  example  of  their  ‘forgetfulness’  is  the  fact  that  the  interim 
government  does  not  adhere  to  its  own  socailed  Bill  of  Fundamental 

Rights,  as  recent  legislation  has  amply  demonstrated. 

SOME  MATTERS  CONVENIENTLY  FORGOTTEN 

MATTERS  SUCH  AS  discrimination,  ethnicity,  exploitation  of 
.natural  resources  and  so  on,  were  condemned  by  the  Judge,  who 
implied  that  ‘in  a  new  order’,  and  in  terms  of  the  ‘new  constitu¬ 
tion’,  it  was  his  own  interpretation  that  there  would  be  little  room 
for  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination. 

He  failed  however,  to  mention  certain  crucial  violations  of  human  rights 
which  continue  to  be  perpetrated  with  socailed  Bill  of  Fundamental  Rights 
is  in  force.  Detention  without  trial  is  but  one  example. 

It  already  appears  as  if  delegates  are  not  taking  their  task  too  serious¬ 
ly.  If  it  were  such  a  priority  to  draw  up  an  independence  constitution 
(as  they  insist  it  is),  then  they  would  not  have  gone  into  recess  to  deter¬ 
mine  ‘methods  of  procedure’.  And  they  are  being  paid  well  for  calling 
in  various  ‘constitutional  experts’!  and  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  people  whom  they  do  not  represent. 

THE  CONTINUING  LIP  SERVICE  TQ  A  ‘DEFUNCT’  PLAN 

DESPITE  THEIR  OBVIOUS  antipathy  toward  Resoiutlon  435, 
the  interim  government  members  make  certain  to  pay  lip  service 
to  the  settlement  plan,  claiming  that  the  socailed  Council  is  oper¬ 
ating  within  the  parameters  of  the  said  Resolution  (with  one  or 
two  small  exceptions,  of  course). 

Parties  presently  in  the  interim  government  were  among  those  who 
have  asked  the  South  African  Government  in  the  past,  to  state  its  inten¬ 
tions  with  Namibia.  '  . 

And  now  the  people  are  calling  upon  the  interim  government  to  do 
the  same. 

To  state  their  intentions  concerning  Namibia.  Clearly  and  une¬ 
quivocally. 

Why  should  the  majority  be  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  a  better  deal 
to  eome,  but  be  told  simultaneously  that  the  ‘constitution’  will  take  two 
years  to  write.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  changes.’ 

Mr  Justice  Hiemstra  expressed  the  feelihg  that  the  proposed  interim 
government  ‘constitution’  would  ‘gain  legitimacy’  through  constant  in¬ 
formation  to  the  people.  1  have  the  feeling  that  he’s  wrong. 
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VITAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES  RAISED  IN  SUPREME  COURT 
Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  In  English  29  Jan  86 


[Article  by  Jean  Sutherland] 


[Text] 


VITAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  issues  related  to 
the  rights  of  detainees  held  under  security 
legislation,  the  powers  of  the  Transitional 
Government  and  the  Bill  of  Fundamental 
Rights  were  raised  in  the  Windhoek  Supreme 
Court  yesterday. 


They  arose  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  test  case  in  which  it  is 
alieged  that  detention 
without  trial  conflicts  with 
the  government’s  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr  John  Akweenda  of 
Onipa  brought  an  urgent 
application  asking  the 
court  to  order  the  Cabinet 
and  the  head  of  the  Securi¬ 
ty  Police  to  give  reasons 
why  four  AG  9  detainees 
should  not  be  released  and 
why  they  could  not  be  given 
access  to  lawyers. 

The  Cabinet  is  opposing 
the  application  and  in 
papers  before  the  court,  SP 
head  Brigadier  Thomas 
Thomasse  alleges  that  one 
of  the  detainees  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  cell  “actively  in¬ 
volved  in  deeds  of  ter¬ 
rorism”. 

MANDELA 

In  a  day  of  eloquent  ar¬ 
gument,  the  findings  of 
eminent  African,  South 


African  and  Western  jurists 
were  drawn  on,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  slave  emancipa¬ 
tor  William  Wilberfore 
referred  to  and  the  case  of 
Nelson  Mandela’s  prison 
rights  quoted. 

Mr  Ian  Farlam,  SC, 
counsel  for  the  detainees, 
submitted  that  AG  9  was 
directly  contrary  to  Article 
2  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
provides  that  no-one 
should  be  detained  for  an 
indefinite  period  without 
trial. 

“Thus  it  must  follow  that 
AG  9  is  unconstitutional” 
he  said,  maintaining  that  it 
could  only  continue  subject 
to  Proclamation  RlOl, 
which  empowers  the  Tran¬ 
sitional  Government  and 
entrenches  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

“It  must  be  stressed  that 
RlOl  is  not  an  ordinary 
constitution.  It  has  to  be  in¬ 
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terpreted  purposively  as  a 
constitution  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  give  rights  —  they 
are  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  lawf’ 

BETRAY 

Mr  Farlam  said  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  continuation 
of  existing  laws  could  not 
be  construed  as  constitut¬ 
ing  an  inroad  or  exception 
to  this. 

If  there  was  hidden  away 
in  the  constitution  “some¬ 
where  between  the 
lines  ...  some  une.xpressed 
limitation  of  so  powerful  a 
character  as  to  effectively 
undermine  and  destroy  the 
Bill  of  Rights  ...  then  it 
doesn’t  mean  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  say!’ 

People’s  hopes  had  been 
raised  by  the  entrenchment 
of  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  they 
would  be  betrayed  if  it 
could  be  construed  in  a  way 
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that  the  rights  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  cut  down. 

“Can  one  impute  to  the 
legislators,  despite  their 
fair  words,  such  a  cynical 
intention”  he  asked. 

If  they  had  intended 
legislation  contrary  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  felt  they 
would  have  spelt  it  out. 

ACCESS 

Mr  Farlam  submitted 
that  while  Section  4,  which 
provides  for  detention  of' 
up  to  30  days,  expressly  ex¬ 
cludes  legal  access,  except 
with  the  Cabinet’s  leave. 
Section  5,  which  provides 
for  further  detention  did 
not. 

The  men  had  all  been 
held  for  longer  than  30 
days,  the  nature  of  their  de¬ 
tention  had  changed  and 
they  were  thus  entitled  to  le¬ 
gal  access. 

Mr  Farlam  also  submit¬ 
ted  that  affadavits  given  to 
the  police  by  the  detainees 
were  not  relevant  to  the 
case. 

“Unfortunately  it  is  the 
experience  of  courts  that 
these  frequently  have  to  be 
set  aside  because  the  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  they  were 
made  are  not  knowni’ 
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NATIONAL 

SECURITY 

While  sections  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  subject  to  na¬ 
tional  security,  the  extent 
was  not  clear. 

Where  necessary  the 
court  should  decide  “but 
Article  2  is  an  absolute 
right  and  the  question  of 
national  security  cannot 
prevail  Over  it”,  Mr  Farlam 
.  said. 

Mr  Jeremy  Gauntlett, 
also  appearing  for  the  de¬ 
tainees,  said  while  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  security  legis¬ 
lation  had  provisions 
“which  must  be  described 
as  severe  and  draconian, 
you  can  be  harsh  without 
being  unfair”. 

“There  is  no  necessary 
inference  that  procedural 
right  to  fairness  is  ex¬ 
cluded” 

He  quoted  ah  American 
judge  who  said  “The  histo¬ 
ry  of  liberty  is  the  history  of 
procedural  fairness”. 

CABINET’S 
RESPONSE 
Mr  Jan  Hugo,  SC,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Cabinet  and  Brig 
Thomasse,  said  the  Bill  of 


Rights  was  “not  part  and 
parcel  of  legislation  —  it 
forms  an  annexure”. 

It  did  not  “magnani¬ 
mously”  govern  the  whole 
constitution  but  only  ap¬ 
plied  where  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  implication  or 
reference. 

“And  there  are  only  a  few 
references  to  the  Bill  in  the 
Proclamation.” 

On  the  question  of  ac¬ 
cess,  Mr  Hugo  conceded 
that  in  terms  of  Section  5  of 
AG  9  legal  representation 
was  not  entirely  excluded 
“if  application  is  moved”. 

judgement 

Judgement  has  been 
reserved. 

The  case  was  heard  be-, 
fere  Mr  Justice  Johan  Stry- 
dom  and  Mr  Justice  H 
Hendler. 

Mr  Ian  Farlam,  SC,  and 
Mr  Jeremy  Gauntlett,  in¬ 
structed  by  Mr  David 
Smuts  of  Lbrentz  and 
Bone,  appeared  for  Mr  Ak- 
weenda. 

Mr  Jan  Hugo,  SC,  in¬ 
structed  by  Mr  Chris 
Brandt,  appeared  for  the 
state. 
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DANGER  OF  UNREALISTIC  ECONOMIC  OPTIMISM  SEEN 
Windhoek  THE  WINDHOEK  ADVERTISER  in  English  10  Jan  86  p  1 
[Text] 

A  CONCERTED  campaign  to  generate 
a  sense  of  economic  optimism  for  1986 
by  some  government  officials  and 
businessmen  in  Namibia  and  South 
Africa  seems  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
underlying  recessionary  realities. 


While  businessmen  and 
economic  analysts  ap-. 
proached  by  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  over  the  last  two  days 
did  not  want  to  act  as 
prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom,  and  while  they  ■ 
recognized  the  importance 
of  ‘mood’  to  the  health  of 
the  economy,  they  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  creating 
‘unrealistic’  expectations. 

“We  have  heard  four 
years  of  optimistic 
forecasts,”  outspoken 
businessman,  Mr  Eric 
Lang  said,  emphasizing 
that  no  recovery  could  take 
place  merely  by  boosting 
eonfidence. 

“It  can  only  endanger 
Dur  long-term  recovery 
prospects.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  deluding  ourselves 
and  started  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  reforms 
necessary  in  our  country.” 

Another  •  prominent 
businessman  with  extensive 
interests  in  the  country 


said  it  was  highly  unlikely 
’  as  well  as  unrealistic  to 
promote  the  notion  of  a 
real  economic  upsvdng  in 
either  South  Africa  or 
Namibia. 

“The  economic  fun¬ 
damentals  at  this  stage  still 
contradict  ‘good  news 
sermons’.” 

Year-end  forecasts  by 
leading  economists  of  SA 
banks  and  building 
societies  generally 

predicted  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  inflation  rate 
for  ’86.  Several  reports  in 
prominenet  financial 

publications  quoted  es¬ 
timates  of  betweeen  20  to 
23%  inflation. 

Rumblings  about  mas¬ 
sive  ‘hidden’  debts  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Swiss 
banker  appointed  to 
negotiate  the  rescheduling 
of  South  Africa’s  debt 
burden  are  considered  a 


threat  to  any  chance  of  a 
recovery  of  the  Rand  in  the 
near  future. 

Without  such  a  recovery 
massive  imported  inflation 
is  unlikely  to  decline  soon. 

tackling 

THE  PROBLEM 
Mr  Lang  said  he 
believed  there  were  steps 
which  could  be  taken,  to 
combat  Namibia’s 

problems. 

But  a  consumer-led 
economic  recovery  for  the 
Territory  was  impossible. 

“Our  recovery  can  only 
take  place  within  the 
parameters  of  financial  dis¬ 
cipline  and  an  export- 
orientated  drive,”  he  said. 

In  th^  absence  of  the 
ability  to  generate  growth, 
the  country  had  to  shrink 
and  redirect  spending. 

Firstly,  expenditure  had 
to  be  checked  by 
budgetary  control. 

“The  government  must 
systematically  reduce  it’s 
role  in  the  economy,  which 
is  around  70%  of  the 
Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP),”  he  said. 

“Although  this  cannot 
be  done  overnight,  they 
should  firmly  commit 
themselves  to  this  and  aim 
to  come  down  to  about 
50%.” 
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Secondly,  exports  had  to 
be  looked  at.  ' 

“Our  economy  is  mainly 
an'cxporting  economy  and 
we  arc  benefiting  from  the 
exchange  rate,  but  the 
question  must  be  asked 
whether  the  old  pattern  is 
going  to  continue  where 
the  income  just  flows  out 
of  the  country,”  he  said. 

What  has  the  goVern- 
ment  done  so  far,  he  asked. 

Further,  it  was  high  time 
there  was  skilful  negotia¬ 
tion  for  a  fairer  deal  from 
South  Africa. 

“As"  far  as  the  '  fun¬ 
damentals  were  concerned, 
there  is  no  way  a  county 
can  consume  80%  of  its 
GDP,  export  50%  and  bor¬ 
row  the  balance.” 

He  added  that  an  es¬ 
timated  60%  of  our  own- 
generated  income  (i.e.  from 
tax)  could  go  to  servicing 
Namibia’s  debt  this  year. 

Mr  Lang  warned  that 
the  drop  in  the  Rand  was 
similar  to  a  drop  in  the 
barometer  pressure,  “a 
signal  of  stormy  times 
ahead”. 

As  far  as  the  man  in  the 
street  was  concerned,  peo¬ 
ple  needed  to  stay  out  of 
debt  and  run  “a  very  tight 
personal  builget”. 


’  NIGERIA 


FORMER  NSO  LEADER  DISCUSSES  TIMELY  ISSUES,  ROLE  OF  SECURITY 
Kaduna  NEW  NIGERIAN  in  English  31  Jan,  1  Feb  86 

[Excerpts  from  a  'New  Nigerian  Parley'  with  Alhaji  Umaru  Shinkafi,  former 
chief  of  the  National  Security  Organization;  time  and  place  not  specified] 


[31  Jan  86  p  2,  5  ] 
[Excerpt] 

ON  THE  ABORTIVE  PLOT 

The  coursemate  syndrome  is 
what  causes  intense  rivalry  bet¬ 
ween  coursemates  and  the  higher 
tiiey  go,  the  more  unhealthy, 
lethal  and  cannibalistic  this . 
rivalry  becomes.  The  best  of 
them  as  well  as  the  mediocre 
want  to  get  to  the  very  top  all  the 
same.  If  your  coursemate 
becomes  a  Brigadier,  you  im¬ 
mediately  by  hook  or  by  crook 
aspire  to  become  one.  Tms  is  all 
well  and  good  within  normal 
military  hierarchy.  But  where 
your  coursemate  becomes  Head 
of  State,  for  God’s  sake  accept 
the  situation  and  be  loyal  to  him 
and  help  him,  Nigeria  being  what : 
it  is,  to  muddle  through.  There  is  > 
only  one  vacancy  for  the  job  and 
once  it  is  filled,  it  is  treasonable  ’ 
to  unlawfully  attempt  to  remove  ' 
the  incumbent.  l 


0N  SPECIAL  MILITARY 
TRIBUNAL 

I  dmi’t  support  it.  I  don’t  support 
its  procedure  but  I  support  some 
redeflnition  of  tlie  law  of  crime  so 
long  as  it  is  practicabie  and  en¬ 
forceable  and  can  be  investigated  in 
a  free  society  and  proved  openly  in  | 
court.  I  don’t  supp^  drasnc  short-  ' 
outs  because  I  know  they  don’t  last 


If  you  want  a  special  milllary 
tribunal  to  be  alternative  to 
courts,  1  don’t  like  it  but  if  you  , 
say  that  it  should  for  example  in- 
vestigate  the  NET  fjre  incident 
and  finish  with  the  investigation 
and  look  at  the  complete  spec¬ 
trum  of  evidence  and  act,  I  am 
for  that.  You  can  then  say  this  thing 
has  more  than  arson  in  it,  maybe 
it  is  a  subversive  act  from  certain 
grou])s  of  people,  the  normal 
court  cannot  easily  dispense  with 
it  so  it’s  the  special  military 
tribunal,  I  don’t  mind.  But  if  you 
want  the  special  tribunal  to  stay 
side  bj^  side  with  courts,  even 
during  military  regime,  4’s 
unhealthy.  Babangida’s  regime 
has  shown  that  nothing  makes 
government  secure  cooperation 
of  the  public  as  justice  and  fair- 
play.  If  a  people  sees  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  fair:  with  them  and  just, 
then  they  are  secure  and  will 
cooperate  with  it.  However  no 
amount  of  emergency  and  iron 
hand  can  ensure  obedience  and 
good  government.  It  just  sends 
dissent  underground. 

The  Shari’a  we  are  now 
talking  about  is  the  personal  law 
which  applies  to  every  mulim, 
whether  he  is  living  in  the  Shari’a 
states  or  not.  That  there  are  no 
courts,  does  not  mean  that  a  mus- 
lim  is  not  bound  by  the  Shari’a  in 


his  personal  relationship  such  as 
marriage,  inheritance  and  other 
interactions.  What  one  would  like 
first  of  all  is  to  see  all  the 
rauslims  of  those  areas  where 
Shari’a  courts  are  being  operated 
mi  a  personal  note,  come  together. 
I  don’t  want  it  to 
look  like  a  one-man  venture. 
It  is  better  if  the  muslims  in  this 
places  come  together  and  go  to 
government  with  their  wishes 
and  desires  so  that  it  will  carry 
weight  of  numbers.  Then  hopeful¬ 
ly,  people  will  understand  it  bet¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  agree  with  the  Shari’a 
itself  to  be  subject  to  debate. 
Whether  there  should  be  Shari’a 
courts  in  the  southern  states 
could  be  debated.  But  certainly 
not  the  Shari’a.  Shari’a  is  an  in¬ 
junction  of  the  almighty  Allah 
and  there  is  no  debate  that  can 
alter  it  or  change'  its  quality.  It 
has  tremendous  utility  and  one 
ought  to  try  and  know  its  mean¬ 
ing,  its  service  and  its  ability  for 
!  developing  society  like  our  own,  I 
don’t  think  it  should  be  extended 
to  non-muslims  without  consulta¬ 
tion.  However,  there  is  provision 
for  non-muslims  in  Islam  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Shari’a  for  adjudication  of 
differences  in  their  dealings  with 
muslims.  It  is  a  versatile  institu¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  examined  objectively 
without  any  insinuation,  it  has 
room  for  all  in  the  system. 
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I  back  Justice  Aguda’s  call  tor 
Islami<f  and  Common  Law 
scholars  to  get  together  and 
fasliion  out  laws  that  would  be 
Nigerian- absolutely.  In  fact  that 
is  what  I  am  saying;  that  there  is 
too  much  that  is  alien  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  laws  and  there  is  no  way 
they  could  be  relevant  or 
understood  no  matter  how  many 
languages  you  translate  them  in¬ 
to  unless  their  psychology  and 
their  origins  are  rooted  in  our 
own  background  as  a  people.  I 
think  we  have  enough  talent  in 
sociology,  Islamic  studies  and 
legal  stodies  to  give  us  our  own 
laws.  I  remember  the  civilian 
fegime  did  draw  up  a  blueprint  in 
the  Cabinet  Office  in  those  days 
for  something  to  be  done  for  this 
kind  of  project  to  be  commenced. 
1  am  sure  the  succeeding  military 
regime  did  not  continue  with  the 
project.  The  beginning  of  the 
policy  towards  setting  up  this 
type  of  legal  situation  are  there  in 
the  files  of  government. 

«N  NSO 


The  main  offence  is  exposure 
By  its  name,  the  NSO  or  the 
Special  Branch  before  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  organisation  in¬ 
volved  in  very  discreet  work.  But 
the  moment  yott  begin  to  expwe 
them  to  too  much  limelight,  too 

much  overt  activity,  then  you  are  : 

beginning  to  compromise  their 
anonymity  and  consequently 
their  effectiveness. 

Secondly,  I  think  in  any  period  i 
whether  in  my  time  or  that  of  my 
predecessor  if  you  rest  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  secret 
organisation,  there  is  bound  to  be 
abuse  unless  careful  ar¬ 
rangements  of  administering 
these  powers  are  made  and  these 
are  the  two  principal  problems. 
There  may  be  the  human  factor  in 
leadership.  Approaches  of 
leaders  of  organisations  could 
differ  but  the  main  problem  is  ex¬ 
posure.  When  the  former  military 
regime  was  getting  Impatient 
with  existence  of  rampant 
malpractices,  it  began  to  involve 
NSO  in  literally  everything  on 
earth.  The  organisation  had  no 


preparation  for  being  an  om^ 
nlpresent  institution.  But  there 
was  nothing  the  NSO  was  not  ask¬ 
ed  to  do  including  distribution  of 
essential  commodities  in  the 
local  government  areas.  NSO 
was  to  vet  the  recipients  and 
clear  traders.  It  is  none  of  their 
business.  In  my  time,  we  forged  | 
this  intense  cooperation  with  the 
police  so  that  if  something  hap¬ 
pened  which  the  security  forces 
did  not  know;  they  could  be  easily 
informed  to  take  over.  But  if  we 
Started  an  investigation  which  we 
thought  would  ultimately  come 
into  the  open  and  be  taken  to 
court,  then  we  took  it  up  to  the 
stage  we  thought  we  could  han¬ 
dle,  then  we  handed  it  back  to  the 
police  or  we  established  joint 
teams,  with  the  police  in  the 
forefront  and  the  NSO  in  the 
background  to  handle  the  issue. 
So  that  it  is  the  police  you  see. 
Also  where  the  problem  had  more 
to  do  with  Customs,  we  had 
similar  arrangement  with  Ihcm^ 
While  they  stayed  in  the 
forefront,  we  assisted  them  with 
information  that  we  had 
gathered.  This  is  the  secret  to  the 
success  of  the  organisation.  I 
think  there  is  need  for  govern¬ 
ment  to  constantly  keep  these 
organisations  as  servants  of  the 
system.  Not  in  the  forefront.  For 
inStjance,  the  NSO  was  given  a 
seat  in  the  defunct  Supreme 
Militai^  Council  and  it  seemed 
that  it  wasn’t  utilised  to  tremen¬ 
dous  advantages  Not  that  the 
earliest  director  of  the  NSO  was 
not  a  merneber-of  the  SMC,  he 
wgs,  but  in  his  capacity  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  armed 
forces.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake 
that  the  NSO  was  given  a  seat  in 
the  hiRhest  ruling  body.  If  it  is  to 
remain  a  service  and  subject  to 
the  checks  and  controls,  then  it 
should  have  remained  as  a  ser¬ 
vice.  So  also  is  the  police.  1  don’t 
believe  in  the  membership  of  the 
police  and  NSO  in  the  highest  rul¬ 
ing  body  of  the  nation.  They  have 
no  business  with  ruling  or  govern¬ 
ment.  It  detracts  from  the  ability 
of  the  ruling  council  to  control 
them  if  they  are  members.  This  is 
because  they  tend  to  explain 
away  to  the  ruling  body.  There, 
and  then  in  the  council  yoti  ex¬ 
plain  off  the  issue.  If  you  ar^  not 


there  members  will,  debate  your 
shortcoming  and  a  decision  will 
be  taken  and  then  government 
will  take  it  up  with  you  and  give 
you  directive.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience.  if  you  are  there,  you 
just  explain  yourself  and  that  is 
the  end  of  the  matter. 

Why  does  government  need 
police  and  NSO  confidence?  It  is 
public  confidence  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  needs  and  loyalty  of  civil 
servants.  It  is  just  this  syndrome 
of  power  we  have  in  us.  You  have 
1  to  be  member  of  this  and  that, 
this  person  is  there,  so  1  must  be 
there.  But  if  you  accept  that  yiiu 
have  come  to  render  service,  you 
do  your  best.  It  is  best  that  you  re¬ 
main  servant. 

N.S.O.REORGANISATION 

The  history  of  reorganisation 
has  been  moving  in  circles.  When 
tile  abortive  coup  of  1976  took 
place,  the  government  thought 
the  security  system  failed 
because  it  was  under  the  police 
and  the  1— (t  had  other  things  to 
contend  with  and  could  not  be 
preoccupied  with  security  alone. 
Another  reason  was  that  in  terms 
(rf  evolution  and  progress  in 
budgetting,  a  proper  virile 
organisation  could  not  emerge 
for  as  long  as  it  is  a  section  of  the 

police,  so  NSO  evolved  and  a 
decree  merged  both  internal  and 
external  security  arrangements 
of  the  nation  in  this  one  national 
organisation.  We  operated  this 
system  until  we  saw  what  could 
I  happen  if  this  oveFcentralised 
I  system  is  boldly  bandied.  We  are 
now  trying  to  forge  an  ideal, 
rather  my  fianel  reconimended 
an  ideal  in  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes. 

In  other  words  you  give  some 
autonomy  to  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  arrangement  of  security  but 
then  ensure  that  there  is  an 
overseeing  body  so  that  they 
don’t  falter  the  main  policy  line. 
Ihese  were  recommendations 
which  were  based  on  our  ex¬ 
periences  which  we  thought 
government  would  consfder. 

NSO  AND  COIIIIUPTION 
•*c  Well,  that  takes  us  back  to  my 
view  about  what  is  corruption. 

I  What  is  legal  corruption?  What  is 
statutory  corruption?  It  is  a  very 
I  difficult  thing.  1  had  thought  it 
would ’be  Dossible  to  avoid  having 
to  talk  about  that  era  -  the  secondl 
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republic.  The  then  president  was 
a  fair  man  and  he  was  so  prepc* 
copied  with  justice  and  he  had  the  ! 
instincts  of  a  judge.  Whatever  in¬ 
formation  given,  he  wanted  pro¬ 
of.  And  this  difficulty  to  give  pro¬ 
of  especially  ministerial  corrup¬ 
tion  would  always  be  there 
because  ministerial  eorruption  is 
one  that  takes  place  in  cosy 
lunges  or  offices  of  ministers;  Ex¬ 
cept  you  go  about  with  extra-legal 
method  of  monitoring  ministers 
which  is  not  healthy  in  any 
system,  you  cannot  get  any 
tangible  judicial  type  of 
evidence.  Whenever  he  accepted 
the  quality  of  the  evidence  we 
provided,  he  acted.  [ 

There  were  examples  of  indict¬ 
ment  and  measures  that  led  to  ac¬ 
tion  which  consequently  resulted 
in  removal  from  office.  You  know 
cabinet  reshuffles  were  the  end 
results  of  certain  chain  reactions 
and  even  though  none  of  those 
ministers  you  mentioned  was  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  corruption,  it 
was  to  tune  up  the  health  of  the 
government  that  movement  of  ■ 
ministers  was  being  made.  If  a 
minister  tries  to  interprete  his 
movement  in  the  context  of  some 
of  this  chain  reaction  and  events 
and  leaves,  then  he  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion.  What  we  were 
trying  to  do  was  to  provide  basis 
for  continuous  retiming  of  the  . 
good  health  of  the  government 
and  I  believe  we  discharged  that 
function  very  well.  It  is  just  that  it 
y  difficult  to  discharge  it  fully 
aM  satisfactorily  given  the  need 
which  the  system  insisted  on  to 
provide  evidence.  The  value  of  in-  j 
formation  in  government  is  not  to  ' 
be  the  basis  for  trying  anybody 
but  to  give  you  basis  for  taking  a 
decision  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation.  Information  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  serve  in  decision-making.  | 
Information  helps  you  decide  so  ' 
that  the  nation  is  the  better  for  it, 
and  government  is  the  better  for 
it  and  therefore  the  public  in¬ 
terest  is  served  more.  I  would 
associate  the  removal  of 
ministers  to  corruption  but  they 
are  not  final  outcomes  of  certain 
chain  reaction  which  ended  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government. 

In  sounding  like  the  legal  draft 
I  quarreled  with,  I  am, 
merely  trying  to  protect  the  W^vv ' 
Nigerian  and  myself.  1  realise 
that  you  cannot  go  beyond  what  I 
was  public  knowledge  in  matters 
like  this.  There  is  a  duty  in¬ 


hibiting  disclosure  until  certain 
times.  But  time  will  come  when 
public  record  will  be  ouen  for  the 
benefit  of  everybody.  The  period 
is  not  fifty  years.  In  England  it 
lias  come  down.  In.  America,  it 
has  also  come  down.  I  hope  we 

would  be  guided  by  practices  in 
those  countries. 

NSO  AND  MAITATSINE 

NSO  lost  some  of  its  operations 
in  the  Maitatsine  episode  in  Kano 
because  they  had  penetrated  it. 
They  had  known  of  its  existence 
and  they  had .  reported  *  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  local  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Kahb.  So  also  in 
Btilunkutu.  There  were 
casualties  in  Bulunkutu.  The  pro¬ 
blem  first  with  Kano  was  that  the 
body  polity  had  been  so  politicis¬ 
ed  that  nothing  was  being  seen  in 
its  proper  perspective.  Danger 
signals  were^twisted  to  suit  the 
.  political  situfrtion. 

Maitatsine  was  not  a  secret  to 
the  NSO.  He  had  taken  on  the 
police,  he  had  taken  on  the  local 
government  area.  He  had  seized 
a  primary  school  and  he  was  con- 

I  stantly  being  called  for  interview 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
and  the  Governor  invited  him  for 
an  interview,  I  suppose  to  plead 
with  him  to  stop  using  the 
primary  school  and  closing  the 
road  in  front  of  his  house.  The 
Aniagolu  Panel  said  there  was 
failure  to  send  these  signals  to  the 
government.  Even  then,  I  think 
that  was  done  properly.  I  think  it 
was  a  problem  of  failure  to  read 
and,  not  failure  to  bring  them  out 
,  and  send  them  to  the  govemmen 

I  tal  system. 

'  The  training  is  okay  for  the 
stage  we  are  in  but  the  trouble  is 
that  there  is  too  much  expecta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Nigerians  from 
the  NSO.  It  is  legitimate  that  a 
nation  should  expect  much  from 
it.  But  this  organisation  is 
reasonably  new.  It  has  just  been 
excised  from  the  police  and  it  was 
gearing  itself  up  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  an  intelligence 
organisation  when  suddenly  civil 
rule  returned.  And  everything 
was  in  pandemonium  and  one 
was  literally  preoccupied  with 
trying  to  secure  understanding  of 
various  governments  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  give  NSO  a  chance  and  to 
cooperate  with  it.  There  was  so 
much  distrust  in  the  states  purely 
because  it  is  a  federal  institution 
but  nevertheless  without  excep¬ 
tion,  we  were  able  to  secure  the 


personal  cooperation  of  the 
governors.  But  this  intense  ex¬ 
pectation  is  the  problem.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  easily  made  with 
CIA,  KGB  without  remembering 
the  ages,  experiences  and 
resources  in  particular  and  the 
massive  budget  of  those 
organisations.  I  am  not  saying 
Nigeria  should  fund  security  to 
that  colossal  level  but  let  us  give 
our  own  system  time  and 
cooperate  with  it  so  that  it  has 
.time  to  sit  UD  and  forge  ahead.  It 
IS  co-operation  that  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  anything  else.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  training 
and  modest  successes  obtained  in 
operations,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
.  Second  Republic. 

I  If  you  expose  them,  then  their 
most  potent  weapon  tliat  they  are 
not  known  is  compromised.  When 
they  become  known  there  is  no 
more  to  it  than  this.  This  is  what 
NSO  means.  Again  the  forces  you 
are  fighting  which  themselves 
are  underground  become  more 
difficult  to  take  on  Ixicause  you 
have  pinpointed  your  own  securi¬ 
ty  system.  I  am  not  talking  of 
local  crime  but  larger  issuef':  of 
our  stability  as  a  nation.  We  have 
taken  the  old  vyorld  on  on  .some 
issues  and  should  not  expect  that 
they  would  turn  round  dnd  smile 
at  us  as  we  ventured  into  areas  of 
forceful,  militant  foreign  policy. 
We  should  know  that  there  would 
be  moves  to  embarrass  us  and 
show  us  in  a  light  different  from 
ourselves.  You  cannot  expect  an 
exposed  NSO  to  handle  problems 
of  counter-espionage.  An  exposed 
NSO  is  like  a  sitting  duck. 

I  think  there  is  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  a  proper  con¬ 
ventional  Ministry  of  Interior 
handling  the  entire  spectrum  of 
security  matters  especially  the 
uniformed  aspect  of  it,  that  is  the 
police,  the  customs  and  the  im¬ 
migration.  It  is  working  very  well 
in  the  Francophone  countries  and 
I  think  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  giving  it  a  trial.  There  is  no 
way  you  can  look  at  Customs  as  a 
purely  revenue  institution  which 
should  remain  under  Ministry  of 
Finance  Lecause  it  performs 
very  important  functions,  which 
include  security  functions  which 
are  more  relevant  in  the  Ministry 
of  Internal  Affairs  than  any  other 
ministry.  I  think  ultimately,  we 
should  try  to  evolve  a  propeP 
Ministry  of  Interior  that  has  a 
traditional  authority  of  supervis¬ 
ing  and  administering  the  inter¬ 
nal  security  policies. 
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[Excerpt] 

ON  THE  KADUNA  MAFIA  i 

The  besi  delinilion  of  Kaduna 
Mafia,  I  (liiiik  is  (he  one  Shagari 
gave  to  Peter  Enahoro  in  an  in- 
Terview  with  Afnca  Now.  He  said 
itiK-y  aie  educated  young  men' 
who  had  worked  /in  the 
pul)iie  service  and  have  retired 
and  are  living  in  Kaduna  and  tliey  ; 
take  it  on  lliemselves  to  promote 
(lie  interests  of  the  North.  I  think  i 
it  is  something  to.that  effect.  You 
can  check  it  in  the  library. 
Precisely  it  is  that.  I  think, the 
best  definition  which  is.not  embo¬ 
dying  any  mischief.  F  don’t  quite 
agree  with  him  that  (hey  were 
just  Kaduna-based.  You  see  a 
Mafia  consists  of  circles,  you  can 
say  (he  inner  core  of  it  lives  in 
Kaduna  but  they  have  offshoots 
anct  friends  in  ail  the  parts  of  the 
coiihtry,  .So  when  you  talk  of! 
Kaduna  Mafia,  you  should  not 
lorgi't  (hat  there  are  offshoots  of  I 
it  in  Podija  or  lyaganku  in  Ibadan 
or  Independence  Layout  in 
Enugu  nr  'rrans-Ainadi  Layout  in 
I’ort-Ihircourt. 

There  are  pockets  of  these  co!’e 
of  elites  (hat  have  always  im 
flucnced  opinion  and  influenced 
i'oiirse  bf  events  at  lotal  level  anijt 
(he  centre.  1  have  seen  Ikenne 
Mafia  somewhere  in  the  media.  It 
is  all  the  same  thing.  It’s 
just  (he  syndrome  ot  current 
elitism  that  is  no>  aware  of  op 
portunities  of  interacting  with 
authority  for  promoting  personal 
interest  towards  their  achieving 
more  power,  economic  or 
political.  This  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

I  think  some  people  are  creating' 
deliberate  red  herring  to  divert ; 
attention  from  their  own  Mafia  to' 
Kaduna  Mafia  because  it  is  the 
Kaduna  Mafia  that  is  a  little 
more  notorious  since  it  is  more 
appealing  to  the  media.  There 
are  many  others  that  are  all  part ' 
and  parcel  of  the  phenomenon  j 
that  you  called  Kaduna  Mafia.  i 
1  just  quoted  .Shagari’s  defini-' 
tion  as  a  good  ideal  to  start  with. 

But  I  went  on  to  explain  that  this 
phenomenon  that  is  described  a^* 
Kaduna  Mafia  is  something  that 
has  spread  all  over  the  country. 

In  specific  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  have  seen  the  manner. 


governments  are  formed.  The  im' 
cumbenl  goes  for  those  he  knows  or 
he  asks  his  advisers  or  party  people 
to  suggest  names  of  people  to  him 
for  forming  a  new  government. 
Then  advisers  come  in  at  the  last 
minute  to  comment  on  suitable 
candidates  etc.  before  the  thing 
fitjally  beepmes  public.  Any 
human  activity  that  involves 
choosing  Tew  out  of  so  many  bv 
one  IS  bound  to  be  affected  bv 
knowledge  of  other  people 
^nerally.  Unless  you  are  saying 
/nat  (hey  should  shun  certain 
families  that  have  over-trodden 
the  path  of  patronage.  Mayteyou 
^e  right.  Thee  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  two  ministci'S' 
from  one  family  in.  a  govern¬ 
ment,  no  matter  what  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  merit  is.  I  agree  with 
you. 

The  n^afioso  are  not  con- 
sultanlp  because  (hey  don’t  throw 
service,  open  to  everybody  who 
wishes  to  utilize  services!  They 
are  people  intensely  pre  occupied 
with  what  is  going  on  and  trying 
to  influence  things  sometime,  not 
%  themselves  but  sometimes  fojr 

(lie  benefit  of  all.  Principallv. 
cither  It  IS  Enugu,  Ikenne  or 
iwduna,  it  is.  the  same  elitist 
^enomenon  of  experienced 
^ucated  people  trying  to  in¬ 
fluence  events  and  things  around 
mem.  Thebeneficiaries  of  this  ef- 
01 1  differentiate  from 
themselves  the  country,  their 
community  or  their  family-but  it 
IS  the  same  thing. 

*  LIFE  STORY 

I  was  born  on  .lanuary  ]{) 
a  Kaura  Nainoda  in'  Sokoto 
^aie  I  started  elementarv 
TOUcation  at  .Shiiikafi  and  went  to 
(he  Middle  .School  and  (hen  (he 
Barewa  College,  Zaria.  My 
mother  hails  from  (he  ruling 
lainriy  of  Kaura  Namoda  and  my 
lathgr  came  from  Borno  and 
fmall.y  set  (led  in  SokotoState. 

Police  in  March 
M  and  went  through  the  normal 
basic  (raining  because  the  cadet 
(rauiing  opportunity  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  commence  for  our 
class.  We  started  the  basic  police 
course  at  Kaduna  Police  College 
Ikeja  as  cadet  inspectors.  We 


passed  through  (he  one  year 
course  and  were  appointed  cadet 
sub-in-spectors.  My  first  posting 
was  to  Enugu.  I  went  through  the 
normal  3  months  practical  at¬ 
tachment  in  the  various  sections 
■.of  (he  provincial  police  command 
in  those  days-criine,  administra¬ 
tion,  traffic  and  court  duties. 

Immediately  after  in¬ 
dependence.  I  was  transferred  to 
Jos.  I  started  as  a  provincial 
.minesfidd  officer  or  rather  divi¬ 
sional  police  officer  in-charge  of 
(he  minesfield  and  later  back  to 
•provincial  traffic  officer  in  Jos 
land  (hen  right  through  (lie  career 
iuntil  1974  when  I  left  the  uniform¬ 
ed  section  of  the  police  to  the 
plain-clothes  section,  the  so- 
called  Special  Branch  of  tho.se 
dii.vs. 

On  my  leaving  (he  special  bran¬ 
ch,  I  was  appointed  Deputy  Com- 
tnissioner  of  Police  (administra¬ 
tion)  at  Force  Ileadquarters  in 
Lagos.  It  was  from  there  that  1 
was  appointed  Commissioner  for 
Internal  Affairs-  in  the  Murtala 
regime.  1  remained  in  the  Murtala- 
Obasanjo  Government  till  1978 
when  the  government  assigned  me 
to  command  the  police  in  Oyti 

State.  1  was  in  Oyo  State  when  the 
election  took  place  and  after  the 
elections,  (he  then  president  ap¬ 
pointed  me  Director-General  of 
the  Nigerian  Security  Organisa* 
tion  (NSO)  which  post  I  helcMill 
early  January.  1981  when  my 
!■  retirement  formally  took  effect. 

As  Federal  Commissioner  for 

*  ehernated' 
with  (he  (.ommi.ssioner  of  Exter- 
lui  Aff.-iirs  With  regard  (?)  ( he 
laiier,  I  chairmanned  several 
( rganisation  of  African  Unitv 
(OAU)  Mediation.  Arbitration 
and  (oncihation  Committee, 
meetings  in  Libreville.  Gabon  on 
some  of  Africa’s  protracted 
disputes  such  as 
,  Etniopia/Somali,  Chad/Libva  I 
'  was  also  the  head  of  the  Federal 
(.pvmiment  Special  team  who 
qinetly  handled  (he  preliminary 
diplomacy  (hat  culminated  in  (h'e 
lirst  coming  together  of  (he  warr- 
.mg  fractions  in  Chad  and  sub.se- 
■  jquently  the  Kano  and  Lagos  Ac- 
cordvS  on  f  ho  Chadian  crisis. 

’  Since  ret  iremenj  I  have  been  on 
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my  own  as  a  lawyer,  farmer  and 
as  a  public  affairs  eonsUllant. 
somelfiiiiH  rather  new.  There  is  a 
lot  of  ignoranee  on  how  to  go 
about  dealing  with  gwernmenl. 
Ilonestiy  and  Irulhfully  when  i 
saw  that  gap,  F  decided  to  offer 
m/ service^^R  in  that  sphere  outside 
■  the  realms  of  lobbying  or  fnilling, 
strings,  'iiii.s  is  purely  guiding 
people  who  want  to  deal  with 
gt)vernmenl  and  don't  know  the 
best  way  to  go  about  it.  It  is  very 
much  new  and  the  remuneration 
arrangement  is  liberal  beeau.se 
invariably,  most  of  one’s  clients 
are.  friends  and  there  isn't 
n'lnuneration  really  other  than 
the.  satisfaction  that  you  have 
helped  a  .friend  get  what  he  wants 
I  trust  that  as  the  clientele  widens 
Ixwond  the  horizon  of  friends  and 
relations  definitelv  remuneration 
will  pick  up.  I  have  looked  at  the 


system  in  the  United  States  aitd 
ho|X'  to  be  guided  by  how'  the 
system  operates  thc-re. 

What  I  do  i.s  not  a  kind  of  punlic 
Complaints  eommi.ssion.  Take  in¬ 
vestments,  a  lot  of  people  don't 
know  the  various  steps  to  take 
especially  now  that  there  is  a  bur¬ 
ping  desire  to  start  small-scale 
industries.  People  don’t  know' 
which  way  to  go,  they  are 
frightened  that  I.ago.s  is  full  of 
bureaucracy.  You  go  to  2'i 
ministries  before  you  get  ap¬ 
proval.  Hut  if  you  allow  lime  and 
.vou  areproperly  guided  front  my 
experience  in  the  Ministry  ot  In¬ 
ternal  Affairs  things  wouhl  be 
easier.  I  used  to  advise  people  on 
the  various  steps  to  take  and 
the  need  to  start  early  rather 
than  at  the  last  minute  which  in-' 
volves  ru.shing  to  a  minister 
and  going  up  and  down 
with  introduction.  You 
have  not  been  fair  to  him  bv  not 
■giving  lum  enougb  time:  Tbi.s  sort 
of  thing,  a  general  spc'clrum  of 
dealing  Ix'lween  the  citizens  and 
thegovei'iiment. 
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NIGERIA 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  APPOINTEES  SWORN  IN 


Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  31  Jan  86  p  1 


[Text]  PRESIDENT  Ibrahim 
r  Babangida  will  this 
morning  swear  in  Alhaji 
Adamu  Fika  as  the  new  Head 
□f  Service; 

'  He  wili  aiso  administer  the 
oath  of  office  of  Chief 
Samuel  Olu  Falae  as  the  new 
Secretary  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  confirms  our  front 
page  story  of  yesterday  on 
the  new  appointments. 

Chief  Duro  Onabule,  Chief 
Press  Secretary  to  the 
President,  issued  a  statement 
yesterday  formally 

announcing  the  two 
appointments. 

Alhaji  Adamu  was  a  one¬ 
time  Permanent  Secretary  for 
the  Federal  Capital  Territory. 

He  is  the  longest  serving 
■permanent  secretary  in  the 
Federal  Public  Service. 


Chief  Falae,  47,  is  the 
Managing  Director  of 
Nigerian  Merchant  Bank, 
with  head  office  on  the  Broad 
Street,  Lagos. 

He  is  married  with  six 
children,  three  boys  and 
three  girls. 

Chief  Falae  began  his 
career  in  1963  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  •National 
Manpower  Board,  rising  to 
the  post  of  a  permanent 
secretary  in  April,  1977. 

He  attended  the  University 

College,  Ibadan  from  1960  to 
1963  where  he  obtained  the 
B.Sc  degree  in  Economics. 

'  In  1972,  he  left  the  Yale 
University,-  New  Haven, 
Connecticutt,  USA  with  a 
Master  degree  in  Economics. 
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NIGERIA 


QIC  MEMBERSHIP  PROBE 

Government  Forms  Panel 

Kaduna  NEW  NIGERIAN  in  English  29  Jan  86  p  1 

[Text]  A  panel  to  examine  the  implications  of  Nigeria's  full  membership  of 
the  Organisation  of  Islamic  Conference  (OIC),  has  been  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Minister  of  Information,  Lt.-Col.  Anthony  Ukpo,  said  in  Lagos 
yesterday  that  the  setting  up  of  the  panel  followed  representations  to  govern 
ment  from  the  leadership  and  concerned  members  of  all  sides  of  the  religious 
spectrum,  especially  from  the  Christian  and  Muslim  communities. 

Members  of  the  panel  were  drawn  from  the  government,  Christian  and  the  Muslim 
communities. 

The  chairman  of  the  panel  is  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Lt. -Colonel 
John  Shagaya. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  panel  have  not  been  made  known. 

Inaugural  meeting  of  the  panel  to  take  place  in  Abuja  next  Monday  would  be 
addressed  by  President  Ibrahim  Babangida. 

Moslem  Body  Opposes  Panel 

Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  31  Jan  86  p  12 

[Text]  The  setting  up  of  a  panel  on  Nigerian  membership  in  the  Organisation 
of  Islamic  Conference  (OIC)  is  a  direct  slap  on  the  face  of  Nigerian  Moslems 
who  constitute  the  majority  in  this  country. 

A  statement  by  the  Organisation  of  Muslim  Unity  (OMU)  argued  that  such  a 
stand  by  the  government  shows  that  the  fundamental  rights  of  Moslems  can  no 
more  be  guaranteed  except  the  Nigerian  Christians  consent  to  such  rights. 

The  organisation  said  that  the  destiny  of  Moslems  should  not  be  determined 
by  Christians  while  the  progress  of  Islam  and  Nigerian  Moslems  should  not 
be  tied  to  the  aprons  of  the  Christians. 
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The  statement  remarked  that  if  the  Federal  Government  should  uphold  whatever 
was  the  outcome  of  the  panel,  then  the  same  government  has  to  set  up  a  panel 
to  look  into  the  following  areas  so  as  to  consider  the  implications. 

These  are  the  Two  diplomatic  missions  in  the  same  country,  Italy,  one  for 
political  affairs  and  another  for  the  Vatican  city. 

Diplomatic  reception  accorded  the  Pope  which  gulped  about  HI, 500, 000  for 
security  alone. 

Students  Demonstrate  Against  Panel 


Kaduna  NEW  NIGERIAN  in  English  1  Feb  86  p  1 
[Article  by  Yusuf  Ozi  Usman] 


[Text]  More  than  a  thousand  members  of  the  Muslim  Students  Society  (MSS)^of 
the  Bayero  University  Kano  yesterday  staged  a  peaceful  demonstration  on  the 
campus  protesting  against  the  setting  up  of  a  committee  to  examine  Nigeria  s 
membership  of  the  Organisation  of  Islamic  Conference  (OIC). 

The  students  abandoned  their  lectures  and  took  to  the  streets  in  the  university 
chanting  various  Islamic  songs. 

Some  of  the  placards  carried  by  the  demonstrators  read  "OIC/Nigefia  must  stay" 
"Islamic  affairs  for  Muslims  alone,"  "We  join  OIC  forever" ,^;’We  want  Shari  a 
in  the  South,"  and  "Enrol  Nigeria  into  the  OIC,  immediately  . 

Secretary  of  the  society,  Malam  Abubakar  Ali-Agan  in  a  speech  said  the^society 
wanted  the  Armed  Forces  Ruling  Council  (AFRC)  to  know  that  muslims  would 
resist  any  attempt  to  withdraw  Nigeria  from  the  OIC  because  Nigeria  was  also 

represented  at  the  Vatican. 

malam  Abubakar  said  Muslims  for  quite  a  long  time  had  been  silent  on  issues 
that  had  practical  implications  on  their  socio-religious  life  due  to  the 
so-called  secular  nature  of  the  country  and  in  the  name  of  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility. 

He  said  when  the  Pope  was  invited  to  the  country  during  the  Second  Republic 
at  the  expense  of  public  treasury,  Muslims  did  not  challenge  the  visit 
because  of  the  accommodating  principles  of  Islam. 

He  said  the  society  strongly  demanded  Friday  to  be  declared  as  work-free  day 
instead  of  Saturday,  adding  that  the  changes  should  take  place  peacefully. 

The  secretary  warned  the  Christian  Association  of  Nigeria  (CAN)  and  its  _ 
sympathisers  to  desist  from  making  any  further  provocative  comments  on  the 

Shari'a  debate. 

The  MSS  said  Muslims  regarded  such  issues  a  matter  of  life  and ^ death,  and  said 
the  debate  itself  was  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  since  Shari  a  was  a  right 
to  the  muslims  and  not  a  privilege. 
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NIGERIA 


DEFICIENCIES  IN  1986  BUDGET  EXPLORED 

Kaduna  NEW  NIGERIAN  in  English  28  Jan  86  pp  5,  12 

[Article  by  Ibrahim  Dogo] 


[Text] 


THE  riiphoria  that  grprtrd  the  I98fi  budget,  is  most  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  fiscal  history  of  Nigeria.  For  the  first  time  sup¬ 
port  demonstrations  were  organised  by  some  groups  almost  at  tbe 
very  time  the  President  was  presenting  the  budget  to  the  nation.  | 
Encomiums  for  the  budget  allocations  and  tbe  policies  contained 
therein  started  pouring  in  long  before  the  minister  of  finance  ontlin- 
^  the  detailed  aspects  of  the  budget.  The  budget,  as  a  whole  has 
been  described  as  a  masterpiece,  a  development  plan  and  even  as 
the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  country. 


Since  almost  all  the  inerits  of  ! 
the  budget  have  been  highlighted,  , 
discussed  and  extensively 
eulogised,  this  article  will  not 
risk  boring  readers  with  the  point 
already  well  known  and  digested. 
Rather,  it  will  concentrate  on  ex¬ 
posing  and  analysing  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  budget  almost  all 
of  which  have  been  either  timidly 
pointed  out  or  deliberately 
overlooked. 

The  basic  objective  and  in  fact 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
1986  budget  clearly  seems  to  be  a 
return  to  orthodoxy;  a  rolling 
back  of  the  frontiers  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  minimisation  of  its 
direct  involement  in  productive 
economic  activities.  The  ultimate 
goal  is,  therefore,  a  laissez  faire 
system  to  be  achieved  through 
privatisation  and  commercialisa-  : 
lion.  The  economic  ideology  is  j 
monetarist  and  the  development  ^ 
strategy  is  external  sector- 
oriented. 

Dr.  Kalu,  the  finance  minister, 
might  have  unwillingly  identified  , 
himself  with  the  unpopular  camp  i 
in  the  l.M.F.  controversy.  But  he  I 
has  undoubtedly  sucewded  in 
getting  the  national  budget 
fashioned  on  his  own  ideas  and 
beliefs.  In  this  re.spect  he  is  a  w  in¬ 
ner  and  not  a  loser. 


in  a  developing  countrv  like 
Nigeria  interest  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  concentrated  on  budget 
allocations  rather  than  the  more 
significant  aspects  of  budget 
philosophy  and  the  cour.se  it 
charts  foi-  the  econmy.  A  critical 
evaluatioti  of  revenue  estimates 
is.  therefore,  impmalive  as  a 
first  step  in  analysing  any  ! 
:  budget.  This  should  be  with  a  i 
i  view  to  judging  how  realistic  the 
I  revenue  estimates  are  and  thus 
(he  reasonableness  i)f  the  cor¬ 
responding  budget  allocations. 
Budget  preparation  is.  after  ;ill. 
basically  an  exercise  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  and  prediction;  in  fact  an  in¬ 
formed  guesswork. 

The  tendency  in  Nigeria  over 
the  years  is  to  be  overoptimistic 
in  revenue  expectations.  Since 
the  jiation  relies  on  the  external 
sector  for  the  bulk  of  its  revenues 
such  a  disposition  has  on  may  oc- 
casio.ns  proved  disastrous,  it  has 
in  fact  been  the  bane  of  most  of 
the  country’s  development  plans. 

The  total  estimated  external  oil 
earnings  for  1986  is  pul  at  over  N8 
billion.  Given  the  current  world 
oil  market  iastabilitv.  the  in¬ 
creasingly  dwindling  DPE(’’s 
.share  of  the  market-just  about :«) 


percent,  and  the  impending  price 
war  between  OPEC  and  non- 
OPE(’  members,  this  estimate  is  j 
undully  optimistic.  The  Nl..‘) 
billion  esiimaled  as  foreign  earn¬ 
ings  from  Ihc  no'n-oil  .seclor  is 
similary  (lueslioiKible. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  ihe 
maximum  of  .10  per  cent  of 
foreign  exchange  earning  ex¬ 
pected  to  lx*  set  aside  for  debt  ser- 
vicing  gives  Ihe  nalion  a  rather 
false  hope.  This  is  more  .so  in  that 
an  agreement  has.nol  l.)een  reat’h- 
e<l  with  Ihe  country's  external 
creditors  on  fhe  i.ssiie'of  debt  i 
rescheduling.  The  inosi  likelv 
Situation  is  1ha(  the  creditors  will 

•mH  'ha'n  before 

or  tho  f  "  3  greater  chunk 

of  the  loretgn  exchange  earnings 
if  only  as,  a  ’•punishment"  for  {bv 
nation  s  ret usal-lo  take  the  I.M  F 
foan.  ’The  budget  should  have,  to 


What  should,  after  all.  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  over  6 .5 
billion  US  dollars  debt  repayment 
commitments  will  be  due  in  1986. 
In  the  event  of  any  rescheduling 
agreement  hot  being  reached  this 
will  claim  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
anticipated  foreign  eartvings  for 
Ihc  year. 
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The  revenue  estimates  in 
respect  of  the  so  called  special 
funds  are  equally  suspect.  Thesf  | 
are  the  expected  savings  from  | 
the  removal  of  petroleum  sttb- 
sidies,  import  levy  and  wage  an 
non-wage  contributions  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Kecovery  Fund 
which  have  tieen  put  at  H2.4 

With  respect  to  the  much  talked 
about  savings  from  ‘he  remova  , 
of  fuel  subsidies,  the  fact  is  that 
the  alleged  .losses  being  incurred 
in  the  form  of  the  subsidies  were 
actually  opportunity  costs  not 
real  cash  losses  as  such.  The  sub¬ 
sidies  were  price  subsidies  and 
not  cash  subsidies  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  merely  allowing  tlie 
NNPC  to  sell  the  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts  at  rates  below  the  world 
market  prices.  So  the  anticipated 
savings,  put  at  N900  million  by  the 
President,  could  only  be  realised 
if  demand  for  the  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts  does  not  fall;  or'iulhealler- 
iialive  if  Nigeria  finds  an  exter¬ 
nal  market  for  the  surplus  releas¬ 
ed.  Both  prospects  are  actually 

bleak.  .  .  .u  i 

What  is  implied  above  is  that 

the  fuel  subsidy  savings  may 
have  infaci  already  been 
overestimated.  The  natison  s 
universities  who  are  to  be  part- 
beneficiaries  of  the  expected 
funds  should  be  well  advised  not 
to  hurriedly  engage  in  capital 
undertakings  on  the  anticipation 
of  monev  from  Lagos.  They  may 
end  up  having  their  campuses  lit¬ 
tered  with  abandoned  projects. 

The  only  rc%'enue  fairly  certain 
is  the  PAYE  deductions  as  con 
tributions  to  the  Recovery  Fund 
The  estimates  for  non-wage  con¬ 
tributions  from  companies,  pro¬ 
fessional  firms  and  other  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  can  only  be  assum¬ 
ed  to  be  realistic  if  calculated  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  5  per  cent  of 
after-tax  profits.  This  is  to  take 
account  of  the  possibility  of  tax 
avoidance  and  the  widely 
prevalent  cases  of  lax  evasion  in 
thp  country.  The  raie  of  tax  eva¬ 
sion  has  in  fact  been  estimated  at 
over  !i0  per  cent  meaning  that 
over  half  of  the  taxable  incomes 
in  the  country  escape  lax. 

It  is  also  feared  that  many  pro¬ 
fessional  firms  may  arrange 
their  finances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
declare  losses  during  the 
economic  emergency  period.  In 


the  same  vein 7  companies  may. 
with  the  agreement  of  their 
shareholders,  defer  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  dividends  until  after  llu 
period.  ,  ,  . 

Allowance  must  also  be  rnani' 
for  official  corruption  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  faxes.  This  is 
a  fact  of  life  in  the  Nigeriiin 
bureaucraev  and  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Thi^  is  more  so  given  the 
soft  posture  of  the  Babangida  ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  commitment 
.In  human  rights.  ' 

■  The  import  levy  of  30  per  cent 
ay  also  not  vield  as  much  as  an¬ 
ticipate^.  This^  is  because  the 
fevel  of  direct  import  is  likely  to 
fall  for  three  main  reasons:  first- 
Iv  because  of  the  Very  levy  itself 


secondly  because  of  the  further 
bureaucratisation  of  the  import 
licence  issuing  process  and  third- 
Iv  because  of  the  decision  of  the 
government  to  sustain  manutac- 
turing  firms  at  only  55  per  cent 
capacitv.  on  the  avetage. 

All  the  foregoing  will  lead  to  a 

shortfall  in  the  estimated 
revenues  accruing  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  the  budget  provisions 
therefrom  will  intum  the  adveiwly 
Affected. 

The  development  strategy  as 
can  be  discerned  fromf  he  budged 
is  basically  outward-looking 
father  than  inward-looking 
despite  the  slogan  ol  self- 
reliance.  There  is  A  seeming 
obsession  with  the  earning  of 
foreign  exchange.  Ironicall.y.  Inis 
is  lo  be  achieved  through  I  he 
diversion  of  domestic  outpul 

which  should  11 

make  up  for  the  existing  shoi  I  f.ill 

in  (loiiieslic  aggregate  supp  x 
Self  reliance  is  1«J'>,  'P 

re'diiclion  of  imports  Ibis  o-  'a- 
Inel  only  one  asiH'Cl 
other  as'pt’cl  is  not  depending  loo 
much  on  the  export  sector,  bxti i  - 
'  iial  factors  are  variables  ovei 
'  vvliieh  countries  have  little  coii- 
Irol  Diversification  of  .m  | 

ivoiiomv.  therefore,  means  diver-  ] 
sitving'  the  domestic  productive  j 
base  with  a  view  to  meeting  ; 
domestic  aggregate  f^t-mand 
aflci*  which  surplus  may  be  ex- 
ported  to  earn  foreign  exchange,  j 

The  Latin  American  sad  ex¬ 
periences  should  be  a  lesson  to 

Nigeria.  , 

The  export  incentives  outlined 
in  the  budget  are.  therefore,  not 
only  overgenerous  but  misplac¬ 
ed.'  The  entire  policy  package 


"Especially  the  import  levy  and  ex¬ 
cise  duly  waiver  amounts  to  sub¬ 
siding  foreign  consumers  at  the 
«  xpense  of  Nigerians.  It  is  most 
ill-timed,  coming  at  a  pt'riod 
when  domestic  subsidies  are  b<*- 
ing  withdrawn.  One  would  have 
thought  all  those  concessions  and 
incentives  were  to  be  granted  to 
firms  using  local  raw  materials 
whether  producing  for  export  or 
not . 

The  manufacluing  industry 
seems  lo  have  a  raw  deal  from 
the  !!)»(>  budget.  Industries  are  to 
operate  at  abopi  half  canacilv:, 
an  import  lew  of  30  per  cent  to  be 
imposed  over  and  alxive  prevailing 
duty  rates;  there  is  to  he  further 
hureaucralisalion  of  the  import 
license  issuing  process,  and  the 
Naira  is  lo  lie  allowed  to  find  its 
value  which  effectively  means 
davaluation.  All  these  may  not 
only  push  up  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  but  may  consjderab- 
Iv  lower  aggregate  in¬ 
dustrial  output  and  thus  be  iiiosi 
inimical  lo  the  paramount  goal  of 
reviving  the  economy.  Smuggling 
may.  as  a  consequence,  be  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  higher  scale  than 


lever  before.  . 

The  average  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  sector 

I  of  the  Nigerian  -economy  has 

always  been  far  below  that  of  the 
[Service  sector  for  obvioiK  reasons. 
This  situation  will  be  further 
worsened  by  the  import  levy,  the 
corporate  profit  surcharge  to  be 
imposed  across  the  board  and 
the  increase  in  the  dividend 
withholding  tax  rate.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  effect  of  these  measures 
is  that  almost  80  per  cent  of  the 
incomes  generated  by  the 
manufacturing  firms  w-ill  go  to 
the  government  as  taxes.  This 
situation  mav  not  only  seriously 
stifle  all  forms  of  manufacturing 
investment  initiatives  but  could 
lead  to  a  further  lopsided 
development  of  the  Nigerian 
economy  in  favour  of  more  pro-- 
fitable  but  less  productive  sec¬ 
tors. 

The  ItWO  budget  seems  to  con 
tain  no  anv  concerted  policy  ef 
fort  lo  tackle  unemployment 
beyond  the  hope*  that  most  of  the 
unemployed  will  go  back  to  the 
land  i.e.  to  the  rural  areas  lo  take 
■  up  farming.  For  the  unemployed 
graduates  this  may  he  an  official 
w  ishful  thinking. 
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’riicro  m;iy  im  I  he  any  ap- 
pr<rial)lc  improvomcnl  in  (he 
uncmploymcnl  silnalion  in  Ihoj 
year  liMMi  nivcii  lhal  indusirics  j 
are  In  eonlinue  In  nperale  at  half- ! 
capacity  and  lhal  all  ptihlic  enter¬ 
prises  are  to  Ik*  either  privatised 
or.  enniinercialised.  The  redtie-' 
lion  by  hall  of  siibvenlions  1o, 
other  Kovernnienl  aj»eneies  wilr 
in  fact  exaeerliate  the  siluali(>n.: 
Apparently,  the  easiest  eosl-j. 
eullinn  and  Inidnel-balaneinK 
nieasnre  in  N'iperia  is  the  relren- 
elimeill  of  employees. 

Bv  far  the  weakest  aspect,  of 
the  liifio  budget  is  the  virtual  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  anti-inflationary 
(vickage.  In  view  of  the  fad  that  the 
maintenance  of  price  stability  is 
crucial  to  all  economic  activities' 
this  is  a  .serious  oversight. 

'I’he  removal  of  petroleum  sub¬ 
sidy  has  already  pushed  up 
transport  fares  as  predicted.  In 
lh(’  cour.se  of  time  this  will  trickle 
down  to  production  co.sis.  In-- 
duslries  are  already  operating 
far  below  capacity  resulting  in  a 
shortfall  in  aggregate  supply, 
Theindaslrieswill  mo.sl  certainly 
pass  all  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  extra  production  costs  aris-  ' 
ing  from  the  import  levy,  ar.d 
levised  im|x)rl  duties  ;n  io  con- 
s.iniers.  Public  enterprises  like 
NEf’A.  Railways.  NITEL,  among 
others,  are  to  Ik*  allowed  to  review  i 
their  prices  which  will  definitely  ' 
be  upwards.  The  Naira  is  effec¬ 
tively  being  devalued,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  high  prices  for 
all  imports  especially 
inachiiiery.  spare  parts  and  raw 
materials.  The  inflationary 
pressure  in  the  coming  months  is 
frightening  to  imagine.  \ 

The  general  incomes  policy  in¬ 
struments  for  littKi  seem  to  be 
mixed  up.  There  is  a  multiplicity 
of  taxes  to  the  extent  that  »>ne . 
wonders  whether  the  aim  is  to  I 
raise  revenue  at  all  costs.  This  I 
nolwilhslanding.  the  .system  is  ' 
still  .socially  ltic(|uilabie  in  the 
most  self  cm|)lo  ed  persons  n()l 
in  tlic  category  of  professional 
linns  or  conmanics,  virluallv  pav 
no  taxes  ;il  all  and  melltod'have 
not  been  devi.sed  in  the  Itmt!  | 
budt'.el  to  m;il;e  them  eontriliule 
to  till'  recover\  tiind. 

The  lailure  of  the  incfime  lax 
.s>  stem  slionid  not  l)e  a  ground  lor 
ovei  burdening,  the  general 
popni.iee  with  all  soils  of  levies,  j 
It  could,  for  the  whole  nati.m  Ih‘  ; 
eeonomieall.v  e«iiinler' 
productive. 

.Nigerian  .commereial  banks 


have  excess  liquidity  now 
because  according  to  them  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  coming  to  borrow 
.money.  This  may  lx;  a  conse- 
:<|uenee  of  the  recession.  But  it  is 
j  also  due  to  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  are  very  high.  The  tight 
monetary  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  it  intends  to  maintain 
lor  the  year  1986  is  most  inap¬ 
propriate.  It  creates  a  vicious  cy¬ 
cle  inimical  to  anv  private  en- 
trepreneural  initiative. 

Interest  rates  must  come  down 
to  encourage  commercial  banks 
to  readily  take  deposits  and  in¬ 
dividuals  to  borrow.  The  national 
economy  cannot,  for  obvious 
reasons.  •  be  effectively 
stimulated  through  monetarist 
measures.  It  has  to  be  directly 
pushed  to  pick  up. 

Transport  policy  as  contained 
in  the  1986  budget  is  most  faulty. 
The  government  seems  to  have 
clearly  given  in  to  the  road 
transport  lobby  by  pulling  all  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  sector.  The 
irchestrated  nation-wide  rallies  in 
support  of  the  Babangida  tid- 
. ministration  by  road  lrans|x)rl 
organisations  is.  perhaps,  a 
reciprocal  gesture. 

One  could  not  talk  of  ma.ss 
transport  anywhere  in  the  wbrid 
without  mentioning  the  railways. 
The  1986  budget  eonlains  only  a 
casual  and  pa.ssing  reference'  to 
this  transport  .sector. 

Road  construction  and 
maiutenance  in  Nigeria  is  not  on¬ 
ly  verv  expensive  but  its  eoniraci 
award  provides  the  most 
lucrative  avenue  for  official 
I inaucia I  corruption  in  the  conn- 
.try.  Inspile  of  and  in  addition  to 
this,  cxDcriciicc  has  shown  lhal 
the  ii\ crage  lifespan  of  a  Nigerian 
mail  is  less  than  live  years.  One 
\yould  have  thought  that  the  na 
lion  had  learned  its  les.son  and 
would  give  railway  dA'eloptJieiil 
the  priority  it  deserves.  . 

The  issue  of  fiousing  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  the 
;  budget.  Rent  edicts  have  failed  in 
this  country.  Govern»nents 
should  not  pretend  that  they  can 
successfully  influence  the  price 
of  an  item  whose  supply  and  to  a 
certain  degree  whose  demand 
they  do  not  control.  This  is  a  basic 
economic  fact.  Rent  edicts  are, 
therefore,  no  more  than  political 
actions  by  the  government  togive 
people  the  feeling  that  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  is  doing  something 
‘while  in  fact  it  is  not. 


No  government  can  claim  to  be 
j  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
j  Its  citizens  when  it  neglects  hous- 
!  mg.  Past  failures  should  not 
;  discourage  the  working  out  of 
new  housing  programmes,  If- 
direct  government  financing  of 
housing  projects  has  a  high  op¬ 
portunity  cost,  then  a  subsidi.sed 
commercial  bank  mortgage  len¬ 
ding  in  overdue  in  the  country, 
i  The  rather  high  sounding 
I  1  agricultural  programme  of  the 
,  !  government  may  come  to  nothing 
if  the  goyertjmcnt  goes  ahead 
wdlh  its  "intention  to  commer- 
j  cialise  the  procurement  and 
distribution  of  farm  inputs  in¬ 
cluding  fertilizer.  Likewise  if  the 
government  decides  not  to  get 
directly  involved  in  the  pricing 
marketing  and  storage  of  the 
farm  products.  In  either  case, 

,  the  small  farmer  who  is  to  be'  fhe 
:  centrepiece  of  the  programme 
will  have  little  incentive  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  emphasis  on  food  produc¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  placed  largely 
on  the  cultivation  of  rice  to  the 
I  dcIrinK'nl  of  more  indigenous  and 
I  iporc  stiqile  items  like  maize. 

I  guinea  corn,  millet,  yams  and 
'  cassa\a.  The  rice  hangover 
should  be  shaken  off. 

The  river  basins  are  duo  for  a 
!  total  phasing  out  in  view  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  their 
'opee.' lions.  Tt.cir  activities  can' 
'.infact  be  more  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  by  state-wide  ADPAs. 
There  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
decision  to  scrap  or  not  to  scrap 
some  of  the  river  basin.s  will  be 
purely  political. 

This  writer  has  at  one  time 
warned  on  the  i.ssue  of  privatisa¬ 
tion  of  public  enterprises.  The  na¬ 
tion  may  end  up  throwing  away’ 
the  baby  with  the  bathwater.  No 
public  enterprise  should  be  total¬ 
ly  privatised  as  this  would  not  on¬ 
ly  be  politically  ill-advised  but 
economically  unwise.  And 
whatever  the  case  it  will  be  irra¬ 
tional  and  in  fact  sheer  folly  for 
j  the  government  to  sell  off  its 
:  holdings  in  the  nation’s  commer¬ 
cial  banks. 

There  seems  to  be  much 
eurihoria  over  the  slight  cut  in  the 
nation’s  defence  expenditure.  The 
fact  still  remains  that  defence' 
takes  the  lion  share  of  the  total 
budget  allocation.  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  the  defence 
savingsismainly  in  the  capital  as 
against  the  recurrent  estimates. 


40 


This  is  merely  delaying  the  in¬ 
evitable  since  in  years  to  come 
the  military  will  have  to  buy  the 
fighter  planes,  tanks,  guns  ana- 
other  military  hardware  anyway.' 
The  financial  problem  of  Nigeria 
armed  forces  is  rooted  in  their 
overheads. 

The  defence  expenditure  sav¬ 
ings  referred  to  above  has  in  fact 
been  wiped  out  by  the  increase  in 
allocations  to  the  police.  And  if 

the  police,  prisons,  me  ministries 
of  clcfcnce  and  justice  and  their 
agencies  are  grouped  together 
under  national  security  they  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  a  quarter  of  the 
recurrent  estimates  for  the  whole 
nation.  This  is  very  lopsided., 

The  nation’s  health  care, 
delivery  system  has  to  de^em- 
phasize  curative  measures  for 
preventive  ones.  This  has  npt 
been  recognised  and  spelt  out  m 
the  budget.  No  nation  judges  the 
effectiveness  of  its  health  care 
systehi  by  the  amount  of  money  it 


spends  on  building  hospitals  and 
buying  drugs.  The  hitherto  aban- 
doned  environmental  sanitation 
campaign  has  to  be  revived  and 
pursued  with  greater  vigour. 

Similarly,  educational  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  is  not 
necessarily  a  function  of  physical 
structures.  Educational 
necessities  are  In  fact  not  tall 
buildings,  student  hostels  or 
walls  round  campuses.  They  are 
rather,  simply  teachers, .  books 
and  equipment.  The  government 
should,  therefore,  ensure  that  the 
huge  sum  allocated  to 
rehabilitate  educational  institu¬ 
tions  is  only  applied  in  this 
regard. 

A  budget  is  merely  a  statement 
oir intentions.  Its  success  1  ies  i n  its 
implementation  which  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  effective  and 
efficient  operation  of  tl\e 
machinery  of  government.  _Tiiis 
requires  public  servants  of  pro¬ 
ven  competence,  commitment  to 
duty  and  integrity.  The  Nigerian 
situation  is,  however,  such  that 
one  can  only  pray  for  the  best 
performance  possible.’ 
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NIGERIA 


IMPORTERS  MAY  BE  REQUIRED  TO  USE  NATIONAL  CARRIERS 
Enugu  DAILY  STAR  in  English  31  Jan  86  p  1 
[Article  by  Jonathan  Emereole] 


[Text]  THE  Federal  Government  is 
now  considering  a  new  policy 
which,  if  adopted,  will  compel 
all  importers  of  goods  into 
Nigeria  to  make  use  of  the- 
Nigeria  National  Shipping 
Line's  (NNSL)  vessels,  the 
DAILY  STAR  has  learnt. 

The  government  may  even 
require  such  importers  to 
indicate,  in  their  import 
licences,  that  the  NNSL  would  \ 
haul  their  cargo  into  the  ; 
country,  if  that  would  be  the 
only  way  to  make  the  new 
policy  work. 

These  facts  were  made 
known  to  the  DAILY  STAR  . 
last  Weekend  by  the  minister  of 
transport  and  aviation. 
Brigadier  Jerry  Useni. 

Brigadier  Useni  said 
government  would  be  adopting 
this  measure  to  save  the  NNSL  ' 
from  imminent  collapse  j 
resulting  from  lack  of| 
patronage  by  both  local  and 
foreign  importers. 

The  minister  told  the  DAILY 
STAR  that  the  20  ships  now  in 
the  fleet  of  NNSL  were  running 
our  coastal  waters  almost, 
empty,  always. 

He  attributed  this  to  the 
attitude  of  Nigerian  importers 
Avhom  he  alleged,  preferred  . 
foreign  and  private  vessels  to  . 
•those  of  the  NNSL. 

The  minister  confessed  Jhat 
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the  situation  was  bad  enough. 
He  assured  the  DAILY  STAR 
that  the  federal  government 
was  carefully  studying  the 
problem,  with.  '  a  view  to 
coming  out  with  the  new 
policy,  in  due  course. 

Answering  questions  on 
marine  transportation 

generally.  Brigadier  Useni 
observed  that  "our  seaports  are 
under-utilised".  . 

He  regretted  that  the  newest 
seaports— Tin  Can  Island, 
Calabar,  Warri  etc.,  were  not 
,  fed  by  railways  as  was  the  case 
with  Apapa  and  Port  Harcourt 
ports. 

This,  he  maintained,  had 
created  the  problem  of  haulage 
of  goods  from  the  new  ports  to 
the  hinlerlands,  since  it  had  to 
be  done  by  road. 

On  rural  transportation,  the 
minister  conceded  that  there 
was  need  to  link  the  rural  areas 
with  the  cities,  through  the 
building  of  access  roads.  The 
building  of  such  roads  in  rural 
areas,  would  facilitate  rural- 
urban  interaction  and  enable 
farmers  take  their  products  to 
the  cities  for  sale,  he  pointed 
out. 

The  transport  and  aviation 
minister  emphasised  that  it  was 
in  realisation  of  the  need  to 
develop  rural  areas  that  the 
president,  Major-General 
j  Ibrahim  Babangida,  created 
the  department  of  rural 
development  in  his  office 
recently.  -  - 
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NIGERIA 


NEW,  HIGH  IMPORT  DUTIES  SCARE  OFF  IMPORTERS 


Lagos  SUNDAY  TIMES  in  English  26  Jan  86  p  24 
[Article  by  Yakubu  Momodu] 


[Text]  OPERATIONS  in  Nigerian  ports  have 
VJbeen  at  snail  speed  since  January  1 
this  year  as  importers  whose  goods  were 
caught  with  the  30  per  cent  import  duty 
refused  to  take  possession  of  their  goods. 

'According  to  President  Babangida's 
budget  speech,  goods  imported  into  the 
country  as  from  January  1,  1906,  would 
pay  a  %  per  cent  duty  in  addition  to  the 
five  per  cent  surcharge  that  has  been  in 
vogue. 

A  Sunday  Tirrtes  investigation  revealed, 
that  many  importers  whose  goods  arrived 
the  Nigerian  territorial  waters  by  January 
1  this  year  refused  to  take  possession  of 
their  goods  seeking  further  clarificstin  . 
from  the  customs  as  to  the  operational 
date  of  the  new  law.  I 

According  to  them,  their  goods  had  left 
their  port  of  origin  before  the  new  law  vras 
made.  i 

"It  would  be  punitive  if  goods  in  transit 
and  shipped  from  port  of  origin  in  1985 
should  be  subjected  to  a  law  operational 
in  1986",  said  an  importer  Who  gave  his 
rtame  as  Majolate  Aje.  .  - 

When  the  aunday  Times  visited  the 
Apepa  and  Tin  Can  Island  Port  Complex, 
very  low  rate  of  work  was  rtoticed  as  both 
the  cleanrtg  agents  and  their  plients  are 
confused  as  to  the  real  situation. 

"The  customs  insist  on  the  30  per  cent 
payment  while  the  importers  refused  say¬ 


ing  that  they  wanted  further  clarihcation 
from  the  government",  he  said. 

But  the  Deputy  Director  of  Customs  in 
ch^e  of  Economic  Relations,  Research 
and  Planning,'  Mr.  A.  O.  Fafowora  said 
that  all  goods  that  arrived  the  Nigerian 
territorial  waters  as  from  January  1  this 
year  must  pay  the  30  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Fafowora  declared,  "to  clear  all  the 
doubts  which  may  be  lurking  in  the  minds 
of  importers  and  the  general  public,  the 
position  of  the  law  'is  that  all  goods 
imported  into  the  country  up  till  and  inclu¬ 
ding  December  31 ,  1985  are  not  affected 
by  the  30  per  cent  import  duty.  But  such 
gtxxte  should  pay  the  five  pr»r  cent  sur¬ 
charge. 

"All  goods  imported  into  the  country  as 
from  January  1, 1986  are  to  pay  the  30  per 
com  import  duty  whether  suciv  goods 
airived  the  Nigerian  territorial  waters  or 
rrof '  he  added. 

Mr.  Fafowora  further  said  that  the  30 
per  cent  levy  would  be  based  on  the  Cost 
Insurance  and  Freight  (CIF)  value  of 
goods  imported. 

According  to  him,  the  area  administra¬ 
tor  of  customs  have  boon  instructed  to 
Bsue  separate  receipts  for  the'  five  per 
cem  surcharge  and  the  30  per  cent  levy 
bn  imports  and  furthermore  to  monitor 
the  operations  of  the  levy  to  ensure  mini¬ 
mum  delay  dn  documents  lodged  in  the 
customs  long  room. 
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NIGERIA 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EXPORT 
Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  Engl 
[Text] 

IVTanufacturers 

Made-In-Nigeria 
goods  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the 
government’s  non-oil  export 
incentive  package  have 
been  asked  to  wait  until 
there  is  an  Enabling  Decree 
by  the  Federal  Ministiy  of 
Justice,  the  News  Agency 
of  Nigeria  reported  in  Lagos 
on  Tuesday. 

A  source  at  the  Ministiy 
of  IVade  said  that  the 
Nigerian  Export  Promotiott 
Council  could  not 
implement  the  export 
incentives  provided  in  the 
1986  budget,  until  there  was 
a  legal  instrument  to 
support  them. 

The  source  disclosed  that 
the  council  had  suspended 
approval  on  all  fresh  export 
licence  applications 
submitted  by  would-be 
exporters  until  the 
incentives  were  given  the 
required  legal  backing. 

The  NAN  correspondent 
learnt  that  several 
manufacturers  who 
responded  to  the  council’s 
call  for  applications  to 
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INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  HINGES 
ish  31  Jan  86  p  2 


exporter  were  anxious  for 
approvid  to  enable  them 
benefit  from  the  scheme  and 
export  their  products. 

The  source  could  not 
state  exactly  how  many 
manufacturers  had  applied 
to  export  their  products  but 
said  that  pressures  were 
'  being  put  on  officials  of  the 
council  for  approval 

According  to  a  notice  on 
the  premises  of  the  council 
export  applicants  were, 
among  other  things, 
expected  to  submit  a 
satisfactory  report  on  the 
status  of  their  companies, 
evidence  of  no  restriction  On 
the  products  to  be  marketed 
and  proof  of  previous  export 
experience. 

They  are  also  expected  to 
submit  evidence  of  overseas 
contacts  and  inquiries, 
ability  to  secure  regular 
supply  of  products,  while 
such  export  products 


ON  DECREE 


should  also  have  not  less 
than  40  per'  cent  local  input 
or  35  per  cent  local  value 
added. 

Among  the  export 
incentives  contained  in 
President  Ibrahim  ‘ 
Babangida’s  1986  budget 
speech  are,  a  refund  of 
import  duty  on  raw 
materials  for  export 
products,  a  refund  of  excise 
duty  on  export,  generous 
import  licence  and  the 
retention  of  25  per  cent  of 
export  earnings  in  foreign 
accounts. 

Other  incentives  indiide 
government  assistance  on 
export  pricing  and'  costing, 
liberalisation  of  export 
licence  and  the  operation  of 
the  export  credit  guarantee 
scheme. 


NIGERIA 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  ON  PARASTATALS  OUTLINED 
Kaduna  NEW  NIGERIAN  in  English  27  Jan  86  p  16 


[Text] 

THE  Federal  Government 
spent  well  over  36.5  billion  Naira 
as  loans  and  subventions  to  its 
parastatals  and  comnanies  in  six 
years,  according  to  the  First  Bank 
ot  Nigeria  business  and  economic 
report  just  released. 

The  report  explained  the 
breakdown  of  the  amount  which 
showed  that  over  23  billion  Naira 
as  at  October  1985  was  granted  t<J» 
the  parastatals  and  companies  as 
loans  while  11.5  billion  Naira  was 
given  as  subventions  during  the 
same  period. 

According  to  the  report,  the  23 
billion  Naira  was  disbursed  as 
follows:  11.4  billion  Naira  in¬ 
vested  by  the  govermpent  as 
equity  investment  in  the 
parastatals  and  companies  and 

11.7  billion  Naira  granted  as 
guaranteed  loans. 

On  the  11.4  billion  Naira  loans, 
the  report  said,  the  federal 
government  received  interest  of 

933.7  million  Naira,  which  is  an 
average  of  about  159  million 
Naira  annually  while  also  the 
report  said  the  government 
received  over  94.083  million 
Naira  as  interest  payment  in 
respect  of  the  11.7  billion  Naira 
loans  and  guaranteed  loans 

.  respectively. 

The  First  Bank  repor*  describ¬ 
ed  the  rate  of  returns  on  the  loans 
as  sufficiently  dis''.ial  to  warrant 
no  conimentar . 'It  said  in  the 


case  of  the  equity  investments, 
compound  returns  here  are  less 
than  10  per  cent  which  is  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  returns  bn  a  savings 
account  which  must  be  one  of  the 
most  timid  options  available  in 
the  economy  at  present. 

On  privatisation  of  government 
parastatals  and  companies,  the 
report  suggested  a  10-point  agen¬ 
da  for  consideration  by  the 
government.  These  suggestions 
are  that  privatisation  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  public  policy  pro¬ 
gramme,  phased  over  a  10  to  20, 
year  period  and  implemented  by 
a  semi-autonomous  agency  like 
the  Nigerian  Enterprises  Promo¬ 
tion  Board  (NEPB)  with  the 
mandate  to  systematically 
reduce  public  sector  subventions 
to  parastatals  by  a  well  ar¬ 
ticulated  privatisation  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Others  are  that  the  privatisa¬ 
tion  board  should  in  conjunction 
with  the  Nigerian  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commissiori,  External 
Accounting  Consultants  and  the 
parastatals  to  be  privatised,  be 
responsible  for  the  revaluation  of 
the  shares  of  the  parastatals  con¬ 
cerned,  so  as  to  adequately 
.•eflect  initial  investment  in  plant 
and  infrastructure  as  well  as  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  long 
term  debt,  the  purchase  of  equity 
shares  in  the  parastatals  should 
according  to  the  suggestion  be 
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limited  to  Nigerian  companies 
and  nation  to  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  participation. 

The  report'  further  said  the 
distinction  between  economic 
and  social  parastatals  was 
superflous  and  did  not  answer  to 
the  major  issue  at  hand,  like  the 
propensity  of  these  parastatals  to 
wastefully  consumed  large 
government  subventions.  It  also 
suggested  that  since  it  is  clear 
that  privatisation  would  be  a 
complex  operational  exercise 
spanning  a  significant  time 
frame,  that  the  good  should  be  a 
systematic  and  phased 
withdrawal  of  the  public  sector 
by  the  gradual  relinguishing  of 
share  ownership  with  govern¬ 
ment  retaining  majority  owner¬ 
ship  at  least  51  per  certt. 
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PANEL  ON  COUNTERTRADE  INAUGURATED 

Kaduna  NEW  NIGERIAN  in  English  28  Jan  86  pp  1,3 


[Text]  General 

Staff,  Commodore  Ebitu 
Ukiwe  yesterday  in  Lagos 
charged  the  five-man 
counter-trade  review  panel 
to  make  far-reaching  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  overall  in¬ 
terest  of  the  country . 

Inaugurating  the  panel,  he 
said  under  its  terms  of 
reference,  it  was  expected  to 
re-negotiate  existing  coun¬ 
tertrade  agreements  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  a  “one-to- 
one”  system  of  project 
financing  in  areas  of  critical 
importance  to  the  country’s 
industrial  and  technological 
development. 

The  panel,  headed  by  Mr,  J.K 
Handle,  Chairman  of  Eko  Hotels* 
Ltd.,  is  to  see  to  it  that  Nigeria's 
interest  was  protected  in  all 
counter-trade  agreements,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  quantum  or  ag¬ 
gregate  value  of  goods  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  oil. 

It  would  also  determine  the 
nature  of  “qualifying  products” 


for  counter-trade,  and  ens^e 
that  imported  goods  met  the 
government’s  priorities  within 
the  context  of  the  economic 
emergency. 

The  panel  would  further  deter¬ 
mine  the  market  price  of  com¬ 
pletely  knocked  down  parts, 
machinery  and  other  goods  to  be 
imported,  as  well  as  determine 
the  duration  of  each  counter¬ 
trade  agreement  or  its  termina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  charged  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  management  of  all 
“escrow”,  accounts,  the  ade¬ 
quacy  or  otherwise  of  the  rules 
and  procedures  for  their  opera¬ 
tion,  and  determine  the  balances 
on  the  various  escrow  accounts. ' 

On  oil  lifting,  the  panel  would 
review  the  adequacy  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  any  crude 
oil  price  discounts  and  determine 
products  other  than  crude  oil  that 
could  feature  in  future  counter¬ 
trade  agreements. 

All  counter-trade  agreements 
were  to  be  negotiated  on  govern- 
ment-to-government  or 
company-lo-company  basis,  but 
subject  to  government  approval. 
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LOW  PRICES,  FEW  BUYERS  CAUSE  FARMERS  TO  TURN  TO  BARTER  TRADE 
Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  27  Jan  86  pp  1,  17 
[Article  by  Salisu  Nainna] 


[Text] 

PEASANT  farmers  in 
parts  of  Kano  Stale 
have  now  resorted  to  barter 
by  exchanging  farm 
produce  for  manufactured 
goods,  a  Daily  Times  inves¬ 
tigation  has  revealed. 

The  peasants  who  live  in 
fertile  rural  areas  in  parts  of 
the  state  were  seen  begging 
the  petty  traders  to  take 
measures  of  grains,  such  as 
millet,  guinea  corn  and 

tomatoes  in  exchange  toi 
their  tablets  of  toilet  soap 
and  detergent,  as  no  food¬ 
stuff  buyers  were  forth¬ 
coming. 

At  Kura  Town  less  than 
30  kilometres  from  Kano 
along  Zaria  road,  farmers 

complained  that  thOyi 
needed  the  manufactured 
goods,  but  lacked  money  to 
pay  for  them  and  had  to 
engage  in  barter. 

Similarly,  their  grains 
were  priced  "too  low" 
according  to  them  and  i 
called  on  the  state  and 
Federal  Goverriments  to 
order  the  National  Grains 
Board  to  buy  off  their 
surplus  grains  whose 


estimated  value  Is  put  at 
more  than  a  million  naira. 

A  similar  situation  exists  at 
Yada  Kwari  village  in  the 
same  area  where  the 
farmers  are  now 
exchanging  grains  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  other  farm 
inputs  but  had  eleo 
expressed^  dissatisfacttob;; 
over  the  arrangemenf. , 

B6th  Kura  and 
Kwari  are  covered 
Kano/Hadejia  FVvwg^i^fit' 
irrigation  and  rural 
rherrt;prpgramme;^^|?|'y^p/ 
.  TM :  farmers  aiW  ! At 
■  thefrlproOiem  of  'storing 
excesa  grains  cpiild  be 
compounded  "After 
harvesting  wheat,  rice  and 
other  grains,  vegetables 
and  cereals  at  the  end  of 
the  on-going  dry.  season 
farming  in  the  area.* 

Some  of  them  eifpressed 
disappointment  thaf  Nigeria 
which  imports  foodstuff 
worth  millions  of  naira 
could  neglect  her  surplus 
produce. 


An  official  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Council,  Kura 
branch,  Malam  Salisu  Luke- 
man  Tela  regretted  the 
plight  of  the  peasants  in  the 
area  and  hoped  that  the 
authorities  concerned 
would  react  to  this  report. 

He  said  that  it  is  unwise 
•for  the  government  to 
invest  in  agriculture  only  to 
burden  farmers  with  the 
products  of  their  laboui' 
without  adequate  storage 
facilities. 
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NIGERIAN  AIRWAYS  SACKS  TOP  MANAGEMENT 


Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  1  Feb  86  p  24 


[Article  by  Zakari  Adamu] 

[Text]  Mine  top  manage- 
I  *ment  staff  of  the 
Nigeria  Airways,  five 
directors,  three 
controllers  and  a  chief 
legal  officer  have  been 
relieved  of  their' 
appointments. 

Their  letters  of  termina¬ 
tion  according  to  k>urces. 
were  despatched  at  about 
2.30.p.m.  yesterday. 

Those  affected  are 
director  of  finance,  Mr. 
Nwachukwu,  director  of; 
legal  services  Mr.  O.  0.^ 
Osikoya,  director  of  special 
duties,  Mr.  Ita  Effiong,  and 
director  of  managmenf 
services,  Mr.  J.  0.  Allagoa. 

Others  are  director  of 

marketing,  Mr.  E.  J.  Onyia, 
controller  of  properties, 
Malam  Musa,  controller  of 
audit,  Alhaji  J.  O.  Olagunju, 
controller  of  accounts,  Mrs. 
Akeredeju  Ali  and  chief 
legal  officer,  Mrs.  Oyinlola. 

.  When  our  reporter  visited 
the  Airways  House 
yesterday,  staffers  of  the 
airline  were  seen  in  group 


discussing  the  shake-up. 

Also  yesterday,  some  of 
the  top  officers  of  the  airline 
were  re-assigned. 

They  are  Mr.  W.  0. 
Fagbele,  former  controller 
of  industrial  relations.  He 
was  appointed  director  of 
management  services,  and 
Alhaji  Mohammed  Madaki, 

former  controller  of 
marketing  now  becomes 
director  *of  commercial 
services. 

Others  are  former  chief 
accountant,  Mr.  Philips 
Ekike  who  now  becomes 
controller  of  accounts  and 
Alhaji  Mahmudu  Shaba, 
former  director  of  field 
services  now  becomes 
directors  ot  special  duties. 

The  public  relations 
manager  of  the  airline,  Mr; 
'Femi  Ogitnleye,  confirmed 
this. 
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REFINERY  OPERATION  TAKEN  OVER  BY  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  30  Jan  86  p  13 


[Article  by  Lola  Ibironke] 

[Text]  KIIGERIA'S  premier  oil 
iM  refinery,  the  Nigerian 
Petroleum  Refining  Corpora¬ 
tion  (NPRC)  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  Nigerian  National 
Petroleum  Corporation 
(NNPC).  .  . 

Prior  to  this  arrangement, 
the  NPRC  was  being 
supervised  by  the  NNPC 
which  had  a  controlling  share 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  venture. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
30  per  cent,  Odua  Investment 
10  percent,  and  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  is  being , 
jointly  owned  by  some 
northern  and  eastern  states.  , 

The  commissioning 
ceremony  is  to  take  place  at 
the  company's  headquarters 
at  Alesa  Eleme,  Port  Harcourt 
tomorrow  by  Petroleum 
Resources  Minister,  Alhaji 
Rilwan  Lukman,  and  other 
executives  of  the  NNPC. 


Later,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  corporation 
will  be  officially  dissolved  and ' 
the  NNPC  flag  hoisted. 

Established  in  1964,  the 
refinery  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
overlliOmillion.  ■ 

The  refinery  has  a  crude  oil 
distillation  capacity  of  over 
60,000  barrels  per  stream 
day.  Other  process  units  are 
the  Catalytic  Reformer  which 
has  been  upgraded  from  the 
design  capacity  of  4,000  to 
6,000  barrels  per  stream  day, 
and  the  Liquefied  Petroleum 
Gas  unif  of  60  metric  tons  per 
day  capacity. 

The  Nigerian  Petroleum 
Refining  Corporation 
produces  a  wide  range  of 
products  from  two  main 
types  of  crude  oil,  namely  the 
Trans  Niger  Pipe  Crude  and 
the  Bonny  Medium  Crude. 
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IMPORT  LICENCE  DELAYS  AJAOKUTA  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 
Kano  THE  TRIUMPH  in  English  27  Jan  86  p  11 


[Text  ]  gj^g  3gent  of  the 

Fourgerolle  Limited  at  ^ 

'  the  Ajaokuta  Steel . 
Plant,  Mr.  Gerard  Au- 
dineau,  has  said  that 
lack  of  import  licence 
to  bring  in  some  build¬ 
ing  materials  was  hold- , 
ing  up  the  company’s 
civil  construction  work 
at  the  steel  complex. 

Mr.  Auclineau  told  n  ' 
News  Agency  of  Ngcria 
(NAN)  correspondent  in 
Ajaokuta  tliat  as  a  result 
of  the  company's'  inabil¬ 
ity  to  secure  Import  li¬ 
cence  in  1985.  vital 
aspects  of  the  project,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cable  tunnel, 
had  been  stopped  tem- 
porarilv. 

He  said  that  because  , 
the  company  was  un- 
abled  to  import  the  basic 
matrials  needed  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  cable  tunnel 
iwhich  he  said,  covered 
several  kilometres,  the 
work  earlier  scheduled  to 
take  3.^  months  might 
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again  be  retarded. 

The  Site  Agent  said 
that  work  first  stopped  In 
December  1983  folloyv- 
inu  the  government's  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  for  the 
work  done. 

The  recent  review  of 
the  project  was  due  to 
the  60  per  cent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  rnmer- 
ials  and  labour  in  the  four 
years  since  the  contract 
was  awarded,  he  said;  . 

Mr.  Audinacu  said 
that  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  foundation  and  civij 
construction  works  htid 
been  completed. 

•'If  tne  necessary 
materials  were  provided, 
the  job  could  still  be 
completed  on  time",  he 
said,  adding  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  paid  allthe 

debts  it  owed  the  com¬ 
pany  but  that  payment 
for  subsequenr  jobs  had 
not  been  assured. 

The  Site  Agent,  who 
took  the  NAN  corres¬ 
pondent  round  the  350 
units  of  civil  constructing 
on  the  more  urgent  parts 
of  the  project.,  said  that 
the  country  would  have 
saved  nearly  half  of  the 
contract  sum  had  the 
project  been  e.xecuted  on 
schedule.' 
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BRIEFS 

BAUCHI  AIRPORT  EXPANSION- -The  Bauchi  State  Government  is  to  spend  N2  million 
on  the  construction  of  a  four-kilometre  runway  for  the  new  Bauchi  airport, 
the  state  governor,  Lt-Col  Chris  Garuba,  has  said.  Governor  Garuba  told 
newsmen  at  Government  House  in  Bauchi,  that  the  construction  of  the  airport 
would  be  by  direct  labour.  He  said  that  airport  construction  engineers 
in  the  state's  Ministry  of  Works  would  undertake  the  construction  under  the 
supervision  of  an  expert  already  released  from  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Aviation  for  the  project.  Lt-Col  Garuba  said  that  the  decision 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  suspend  construction  of  new  airports  in  the 
country  was  dictated  by  the  country's  economic  situation,  but  that  the 
state  government  would  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  to  re-imburse  it 
after  the  airport  might  have  been  completed  and  the  economy  improved.  [Excerpt] 
[Enugu  DAILY  STAR  in  English  28  Jan  86  p  1]  ./ 12828 

STRIKE  CAUSES  FACTORY  CLOSURE- -Cadbury  of  Nigeria  Limited  is  to  be  shut 
till  further  notice.  The  action  was  taken  yesterday  by  its  management  to 
prevent  the  damage  of  loss  of  materials  by  some  members  of  its  staff. 

According  to  the  Public  Relations  Manager,  Mrs.  Nike  Banjo,  the  action  became 
necessary,  since  all  efforts  by  the  executives  of  the  national  unions  had 
failed  to  pacify  the  workers  who  had  embarked  on  a  "go  slow  action".  She 
disclosed  that  their  action  had  resulted  in  a  loss  of  N3  million  to  the 
company.  [Text]  [Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  30  Jan  86  p  12]  /12828 

FOUR  MINISTRIES  SCHEDULED  FOR  ABUJA  MOVE--The  Minister  of  Federal  Capital 
Territory,  Air  Commodore  Hamza  Abdullahi,  has  said  that  his  immediate 
problem  is  to  prepare  ground  for  the  movement  of  four  ministries  to  Abuja 
this  year.  The  minister,  who  left  Lagos  yesterday,  to  assume  duty  in  Abuja, 
told  airport  correspondents  that  he  would  first  look  into  the  available 
facilities  and  consider  the  pace  at  which  the  movement  would  be  done.  The 
first  four  ministries  to  be  moved  this  year,  according  to  the  new  minister, 
are  Trade,  Internal  Affairs,  Finance  and  Industry.  He  also  said  that  the 
private  sector  has  been  allocated  lands  and  facilities  to  speed  up  their 
movements.  He  continued;  "This  is  an  area  we  have  to  work  on  now  so  that  it 
will  encourage  the  development  of  the  Federal  Capital  Territory  and  also 
the  movement  of  foreign  embassies."  The  minister  said  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  some  Nigerians  referring  to  the  Federal  Capital  Territory  "as  a  glorified 
bush,  which  we  have  been  building  since  1978.  "Already,  we  have  pipe-borne 
water,  electricity  and  othe  infrastructures  in  Abuja,"  he  said.  [Excerpt] 

[Lagos  DAILY  TIMES  in  English  30  Jan  86  p  1]  /12828 
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BRIEFS 

RECENT  CLASHES  REPORTED — Fighters  of  the  Somali  National  Movement,  SNM,  wing 
of  the  Somali  Opposition  forces,  fiercely  attacked  troops  loyal  to  Siad  Barre 
stationed  at  Balidid  and  Qrilugid  villages  in  Burao  District  on  February  1986. 
The  gallant  SNM  fighters  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  dispirited  troops  loyal 
to  the  fascist  regime  of  Mogadishu.  They  captured  Lt  Abdi  Farah  Hasan,  serial 
No  46750,  and  Cpl  Kassim  Wahilye  Culosow,  serial  No  220997.  On  the  same  day, 
the  gallant  SNM  fighters  made  a  similar  attack  on  the  troops  loyal  to  the 
moribund  regime  headed  by  General  Siad  Barre  stationed  at  Ala  Ibaday  village 
in  Gabiley  District,  killing  8  and  wounding  over  23  enemy  soldiers.  Other  re¬ 
ports  on  continuing  successes  scored  by  SNM  fighters  against  the  troops  loyal 
to  General  Siyad  Barre  say  that  in  two  separate  attacks  launched  by  the  SNM 
on  Borama  area  and  Qolijeed  village  in  Awdal  region  the  deaths  of  five  and 
wounding  of  four  enemy  soldiers  are  confirmed.  The  reports  go  on  to  say  that 
the  SNM  fighters  attacked  troops  loyal  to  Siad  Barre  stationed  at  Labi  Sagaleh 
village  in  Hargeisa  District,  killing  four  enemy  soldiers.  The  SNM  lost  three 
martyrs  and  four  others  were  wounded  in  their  operations  in  the  north  of  the 
country.  [Text]  [(Clandestine)  Radio  Halgan  in  Somali  to  Somalia  1700  GMT 
14  Feb  86  EA]  /8918 
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1986  BUDGET  SPEECH  ANNOUNCES  NEW  ECONOMIC  MEASURES 


Lusaka  ZAMBIA  DAILY  MAIL  in  English  1  Feb  86  pp  3-4,  7 

[Text  of  Speech  by  Minister  of  Finance  and  National  Commission  for  Development 
Planning  Luke  Mwananshlku  delivered  to  the  National  Assembly  on  31  Jan  86] 


[Text] 


MR  Speaker,  Sir  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Hoase  do  now  resolve  Into  committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Estimates  of  Expenditure  for  the  year  1st  January,  1986  to  31st 
December,  1986,  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  In  January,  1986. 


2.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  I  am  a  bearer  of  a 
message  from  His  lilxoolloricy  the  President 
recommending  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Motion  I  now  lay  on  the  Table. 

3.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  however  one  looks 
at  it,  the  year  that  has  just  ended  has  boon 
a  very  diuioult  one.  Many  of  the  probletns 
wo  have  experienced  in  our  economy  in 
l■(»cont  years  contitmod  in  1085.  Those 
problems  include: 

— sluggish  production  in  many  sectors 
of  the  economy  owing  to  shortages 
of  inputs; 

—significant  pressures  on  prices  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  full  in  our  real  incomes; 

— balance  of  payments  problems ;  and 

— a  high  rate  of  unemployment. 


4.  Booau.so  of  those  problems,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Party  and  its  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  some  very  fundaniental 
measures  aimed  at  creating  the  conditions 
necessary  for  restoring  growth  to  the 
economy  in  the  medium  term.  Those 
measures,  by  forcing  an  immediate  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  economy,  have  proved  to  be 
very  hard  on  all  of  us  and  more  especially 
on  those  without  jobs,  those  in  the  low 
income  groups  and  those  ivith  fixed 
incomes.  Despite  tlie.se  complications,  the 
measures  wo  have  taken  have  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  forcing  the  economy  to  live 
within  its  moans  and  to  set  the  stage  for 
future  growth. 


5.  Allow  me  Mr  Sjieakor,  Sir,  to  explore 
with  the  House  this  afternoon  the  oondi- 
tions  which  prevailed  in  our  economy  last 
year  and,  to  outliiio  the  policies  for  the 
future  as  wo  continue  to  ro-adjust  our 
ooonomy  in  response  to  the  problems  wo 
are  still  faeiiig.  But  before  I  do  that,  jot  mo, 
as  in  the  past,  review  briefly  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  international  economy  in 
1U85. 

PARTI 

INTHRNATIONAL  UfJONOMIC 
OONDITIONS 

0.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  growth  of  output 
in  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Organis¬ 
ation  for  Mconomiu  Co-operation  and 
Dovolopmont  (OlOOD)  slowed  down  from 
5.0  per  cent  in  1984  to  2.8  per  cent  in  1985. 
Most  European  countries  showed  modest 
improvements  in  the  growth  of  real  groas 
domestic  product.  On  the  other  luiiid,  the 
United  States  economy,  which  grow  by 
nearly  7.0  per  cent  in  1984,  recorded  a 
growth 'hate' of  only  2.3  pet  ■ofeht  in  1985. 
Japan- .waa;the.ionlyi  OECD  country,  .wbisht, 
recorded  a 'growth  rate  of  5.0  per  cent,  in 
1985.  •  ' 

7.  Unemployment  in  Europe  persisted 
at  levels  whioh  were  close  to  those  reached 
during  the  1981-1983  economic  recession. 
It  was  only  the  United  States  that, 
des[)ito  its  low  growth  rote,  succeeded  in 


inaiutititiing  a  downward  trend  iii  un- 
(imploytnont.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
tl)c  United  >States  economy  is  characterised 
by  fewer  labour  market  rigidities  than 
Western  Europe. 

8.  Both  interest  rates  and  prices  de¬ 
clined  marginally  in  most  OEOD  countries. 
'I'ho  only  exception  was  Britain  where 
interest  rates  were  raised  sharply  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  in  order  to 
arrest  the  slide  in  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  In  Japan  wholesale  prices  w«to 
about  4.0  per  cent  lower  in  1085  than  in 
1984.  This  was  because  of  Japan’s  high 
productivity  and  enormous  productive 
capacity. 

9.  During  the  first  half  of  1986  most  of 
the  major  international  currencies  fell  to 
new  lows  against  the  US  dollar.  This  was 
despite  the  persistence  of  largo  deficits 
in  both  the  US  federal  budget  and  the 
current  account  of  the  halance  of  pay¬ 
ments.  In  September,  however,  the  US 
authorities  decided  that  the  strengthening 
of  the  dollar  was  not  only  against  their 
intcre.st  but  was  also  damaging  the  world 
economy  generally.  They,  therefore, 
reached  an  understanding  with  Japan,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Franco  under.. which  the 
United  States  agreed  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  dollar  through  epnoefted  intouvention 
in  the  market  place  with  the  four  cmintrles. 
Since  that  agreement,  the  US  dollar  has 
lost  valuo  to  a  confiiclorablo  extoiit  aud 
this  is  assisting  to  resolve  the  US  balance 
■  of  payments  problems. 


10.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,,  the  econoinic 
performance  of  the  developing  countries, 
especially  those  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
remained  generally  weak  in  198.5.  The 
factors  responsible  for  this  include 
depressed  commodity  _  prices,  heavy 
external  debt  service  obligations,  stagnant 
or  doolining  flows  of  development  assist¬ 
ance,  restnoted  aoce.s8  to  the  markets  of 
the  industrialised  countries  and  low  rates 
of  fo^  production  at  a  time  of  rapid 
population  growth. 

11.  At  their  summit  last  year  in  Addis 
Ababa,  leaders  of  Africa  devoted  the 
entire  meeting  to  tho  disfi'ission  of  the 
economic  problems  facing  the  continent. 
They  adopted  a  priority  programme 
covering  the  next  five  years.  The  main 
elements  of  that  programme  include :  . 

- — ^measures  for  an  accelerated  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Lagos  Plan  of 
Action  and  the  Final  Act  of  Lagos ; 


— rspecial  action  for  the  improveinent 
of  the  food  situiitioii  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  agriculture  in 
Africa; 

—measures  for  alleviating  Africa’s 
external  debt  burden ; 

— ^measures  for  a  common  platform 
for  .  action  at  sub-re^onal,  re- 
,  '.gional,  continental  and  interconti- 
.  lovols;  and 

— ^measures  against  the  effects  of  the 
.  destabilisation  policy  of  the  South 
African  regime  on  the  economies 
of  the  Southern  African  states. 

12.  With  these  measures,  Africa  has 
put  herself  in  a  position  to  address  her 

economic  problems  which,  in  recent  years, 
have,  caused  untold  misery  and  suffering 
amongst  her  people. 

:  .13.  It  is  against  tliis  background  that 
I  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  in  Zambia,  in  1985. 

PART  II 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ZAMBI.A 

14.  As  1  have  already  saiil,  Mr  .'^piMlo'r, 
Sir,  the  year  1985  was  a  very  tlillieult 

.  year  for  the  Zambian  economy.  I’erhnp.< 
the  best  wa.v  of  discussing  tl)o  prol>lem.s 
facing  us  is  hy  first  doseribiiig  the  country's 
balanoe  of  payments  porf(»rmanre, 

(a)  Balaam  of  Panmenh 

15.  Copper  still  remains  tluvmo.st  import¬ 
ant  export  commodity.  In  1985  the  price 
of  copper  on  the  London  Metal  E.whange 
averaged  £1,104.00  per  tonne  compared 
to  £1,032.00  per  tonne  in  1084.  Most  of 
this  improvement  was  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1985. 
During  the  fourth  quarter,  however,  the 
pound  sterling  strengthened  against'  tho 
US  dollar  and  the  price  of  copper  dropj)od 
to  as  low  as  £960.00  per  toimo.  Prior  to 
the  freeing  of  the  exchange  rate  in  October, 
the  1985  average  pound  sterling  price  of 
^copper  was.  equivalent  to  K2,429.00  per 
tonne.  At  tho  average  exchange  rate  whic' 
prevailed  during  the  last  quarter  of  198.. 
the  oorro.sponding  figure  was  K.0,024.0t 
pcrtoima 

10.  Tho  avorago  prices  of  lead  and  zinc 
at  the  pro-auction  exchange  rate  were 
K699.00  and  Kl,318.p0  per  tonne  ro.s])oot- 
ivoly,  compared  to  prices  of  K.805.00  and 
K.l,610.00  per  tonne  respectively  in  1984. 
Tho  price  of  cobalt  rose  from  1130,130.00 
per  tonne  in  1984  to  1157,408.00  per  tonne 
in  1985  at  tlio  pre-auction  cxchango  rah  e 
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,17.  Copper  exports  ooutinued  to  dooliiui. 
In  1985  only  470  500  tonrtos  wore  e.xporteil 
compared  to  640  450  tonnes  in  IDS'!  and 
681  100  tonnes  in  1080.  This  mean.s  that 
between  1080  and  1085  copper  c.vports 
declined  by  30.9  |)or  ooiit — a  very  liij;  Call 
indeed  for  a  vital  oxf)ort  uoiniiKHtity. 
Expoits  of  cobalt  at  3  870  tonnes  remained 
at  the  same  level  as  in  1984. 

18.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  tetal  exiiort 

earnings  in  108.5  are  estimated  at  only  US 
$^0.0  million  eomparoo  to  US  8895.0 
million  in  1984,  reflecting  the  13.0  imw 
cent  fall  in  the  volume  of  copper  exports. 
When  fourth  quarter  export  earnings  are 
reflected  in  terms  of  the  Kwacha/dollar 
exchange  rate  prevailing  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  auction,  they  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  incroaso  in  Kwacha  terms.  Tliat 
is  why,  despite  tlio  fall  in  foreign  currency 
earnings,  total  exports  of  goods  amounted 
to  K2, 517.0  million  in  1985.  The  nominal 
value  of  imports  wont  up  from  Kl,10.S.0 
million  in  1084  to  K  1,701.0  million  in 
1085.  Tlio  incroaso  is  attributable  mainly 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  Kwacha  against 
foreign  ourrenoios.  However,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1983,  imports  began  to 
incroaso  in  real  terms  fojlowing  the 
regular  injection  of  fowngn  o.xchango  into 
the  economy  through  tlio  auction  system. 
The  relaxation'  of  restrictions  on  imports 
involving  no  initial  allocation  of.  foreign 
exchange  also'  proved  helpful  .dn  ..this, 
direction.  ,  . 

19.  Novertholcss,  imports  at  this  level 
wore  not  sufliciont  to  rekindle  rapid 
growth  in  the  economy  and  especially 
in  those  sector?  that  depend  heavily  on 
imported  inputs.  This  is  why  problems 
continued  in  tho.se  sectors  as  we  shall 
shortly  see.  Indeed,  oven  the  importation 
of  crude  oil  was  severely  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  the  year  making  it  dillmiilt 
for  us  to  haul  the  crop  and  to  continue 
smoothly  with  production  in  the  mining 
sector. 

(6)  The  Mining  Sector 

20.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  production  in  the 
mining  industry  continued  with  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  that  has  boon  evident  since 
1071).  (’oppor  production  full  from  522  000 
tonn<!s  in  1984  to  479  000  tonnes  last  year. 
Since  1970,  copper  production  lias  fallen  by 
nearly  33.0  per  cent.  This  has  very  serious 
implications  for  our  economy  since  it 
erodes  our  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

21.  .Tt  is  in  order  to  arrest  this  deoline 
that  the  Party  and  its  Government  have 
embarked  on  a  major  programme  of  re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  mining  industry  in¬ 
volving  US  §75.0  million  from  the  World 
Hank,  UA  20.0  million  from  tlio  African 
Uovelopmont  Bank  and  ECU  66.0  million 
from  the  European  Eoonomie  Community. 


Already,  US  832.0  million  from  the  World 
Bank,  UA  9.2  million  from  the  African 
Dovclopinont  Bank  and  ECU  40.6  million 
from  the  EEC  have  boon  spent. 

(c)  The  Agricultural  Sector 

22.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  production  in  the 
agricultural  sector  was  on  the  up-turn 
last  year  owing  to  the  somewhat  bettor 
weather  conditioaH  that  prevailed  com¬ 
pared  to  tho  previous  throe  years.  As  a 
result,  maize  production  wont  up  irom 
0.4  million  bags  in  1984  to  7.2  million 
bags  in  1985.  Although  this  Was  slightly 
below  national  demand,  it  was  a  groat 
iinproveinont  for  which  all  our  farmers 
slioukl  bo  complimontod.  Other  crops 
that  showed  marked  improvement  in¬ 
cluded  soya  beans,  millet,  sorghum, 
groundnuts  and  paddy  rice.  There  was  a 
slight  reduction  in  production  of  Virginia 
tobacco. .  cod  eeHon  and  sunflower.  , 

(U)  Tlie  Manufacluring  Sector 

23.  Mr  Spoalccr,  Sir,  tho  manufacturing 
sector  which  is  oxccssivoly  dependent  on 
importwl  inputs  has  been  one  of  the 
sectors  very  badly  affected  by  tho  pro¬ 
gressive  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 
Nevertheless,  output  in  1986  grow  by  an 
estimated  9.0  per  cent  compared  to  only 
1.0  per  cent  in  1984.  I  should,  however, 
point  out’,  Mr  Speaker,  Si^,  that  this 
increase  in  output  was  still  far  below  tho 
level  achieved  ten  years  ago.  This  moans 
that  wo  are  still  far  from  achieving 
satisfactory  iiorformanco  in  this  sector. 

24.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  under  tho  auction 
system  of  (lotormining  tho  exchange  rate 
of  tho  Kwacha  and  allocating  foreign 
cxcliango,  a  real  disincentive  has  been 
given  to  tho  manufacturing  sector' as  far 
as  tho  use  of  imported  inputs  is  ooncernod, 
Inversely,  a  strong  incentive  has  been 
given  to  tho  sector  to  use  as  much  of  tho 
raw  materials  available  in  tho  country  as 
possible  because  of  their  relative  cheap¬ 
ness.  Alorcovor,  the  auction  system  has 
given  manufacturers  ah  opportunity  to 
have  regular  access  to  foreign  exchange. 
Given  tho  foreign  resources  that  have 
boon  made  available  to  this  sector  under 
tho  industrial  ro-oriontation  project 
liuancod,  by  tlfe  World  Bank  and  other 
donors,  ..  tho  %  manufacturing  •  sector 
rcceiviid  US  $28.7  million  through  tho 
auction  during  tho  last  quarter  ol  1985.- 
In  tho  prooraing  quarter  tho  foreign 
exchange  allocated  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  was  only  US  $37.2  million. 

(e)  Other  Sectors 

26.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  services  sector 
continued  to  grow  fest  in  1986.  However, 
groivth  in  tlm  electricity  and  transport 
and  communications  sectors  was  o^y 
marginal.  Output  in '  the  construction 
sector  remained  severely  constrained  hy 
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the  absence  of  many  new  projects  owing 
ib  the  emphaeds  on  rehabilitation  rather 
ihan  on  the  creation  of  new  assets.  The 
high  cost  of  inputs  also  had  an  inliibiting 
effect. 

(/)  Prioea  and  Emjdoymeni 

26.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  in  the  days  when 
foreign  exchange  was  readily  available, 
lack  of  adequate  production  in  the 
domestic  economy  was  supplombntod  by 
imports.  In  the  situation  of  limited 
foreign  exchange;  imports  have  had 
necessarily  to  be  compressed  leading  to 
shortages  of  supplies  in  the  economy. 
With  bmregate  demand  continuing  to 
grow  niwdy  because  of  the  Government 
bu^et  deficit,  the  result  has  been  a  rise 
in  oonsumer  prices.  The  depredation  of 
the  Kwacha  at  thb  beginning  of  October, 
1086  added  more  pressure  on  prices. 

27.  Mir  Speaker,  Sir,  there  ivere  indi¬ 
cations  that  a  small  net  loss  of  jobs 
occurred  in- 1686.  This  was  the  rCsult  of 
the  prolonged  stallion  of  production 
in  the  economy.  Even  the  sectors  that 
recorded  some  improvement  in  output 
did  not  have  the  need  to  hire  additional 
labour  sinoo  they  were  already  over¬ 
manned  at  the  prevailing  low  levels  of 
oapadty  utilisatioa. 

(g)  Gross  Domestic  Product 

28.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  after  three  years 
of  almost  continuous  decline,  the  gross 
domcetic  product  grow  by  3.4  per  cent  in 
real^rms  in  1886.  Although  thus  growth 
rate  was  just  enough  to  forestall  a  further 
faU  in  per  capita  income,  the  increase  in 
national  output  is  an  indication  that  the 
policies  we  have  adopted  are  beginning  to 
work.  -But  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  the 
nudn  thrust  of  economic  pohoy  ui  1986  will 
be  to  build  on  toe  measures  wo  have 
already  taken  in  order  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  exports. 


(A)  Ooeemntent 'Budget 

29.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  allow  me  now^to 
discuss  briefly  the  Budget  outrturn  fOT 
1986.  The  total  expenditure  authonaed 
by  this  Bouse  in  1086  amounted  to 
K2, 181.7  million  of  wliich  K343.3  million 
was  through  supplementary  estimates. 
K1 ,830.4  nullion  of  toe  total  amount  was 
for  recurrent  expenditure  while  the  balance 
was  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure. 
Preliminary  expenditure  figure.s  show  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  K1 ,602.0  million 
of  the  recurreni  provision  and  K360.0 
million  of  the  capital  provision  wore 
spent,  bringing  total  expondituro  to 
K2,012,0  million. 

30.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  there  was  some 

improvement  in  revenue  ooUeotion.  Total 
rocUrront  revenue,  including  capital  grants, 
exceeded  the  Budget  estimate  of  Kl, 464.0 
million  by  K78.7  million.  This  increase 
was  attributed  to  the  enhanced  collection 
under  customs,  excise  and  sales  taxes 
and  income  tax.  Collection  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Customs  and  Excise  amounted  to 
K787.3  million  exceeding  the  Budget 
estimate  of  K677.6  million  by  K109.7 
million.,  ^e  m^m  components  of 'the  total 
oglle(||adh  were:  ^  ^  ,  '  '  , 

K138.6  million — duty  on  imports;  ' 

K167.0  million — sales  tax  on  imports; 
and 

K369.4  million — excito  duty. 

l^he  rest  was  accounted  for  mainly  by 
the  sales  tax  on  domestic  goods  and 
services. 

31.  Beceipts  under  the 'Income  Tax  Act 
wore  also  generally  satisfactory.  They 
exceeded  the  Budget  estimate  of  K370.7 
million  by  K37.6  million. 


32.  Although  total  revenue  was  above  the  Budget  estimates,  it  was  well 
below  the  level  of  the  total  expenditure  incurred.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  the  deficit  was  in  the  regioin  of  K500.0  million.  A  large 
portion  of  this  deficit  was  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  banking  system. 

Part  III 

Fundamental  Issues  in  the  Economy 

33.  If  we  examine  critically  the  account  I  have  so  far  given  regarding  the 
performance  of  bur  economy,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  economic  problems  fall 
into  three  distinct  but  related  groups.  The  first  is  the  severe  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange  which  has  badly  affected  the  performance  of  our  economy 
and  especially  those  sectors  that  depend  heavily  on  imported  inputs.  The 
second  problem  is  lack  of  adequate  production  in  the  economy  and  the  third 
is  the  persistence  of  serious  Imbalances  in  Government  flilances. 
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34.  The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  is  an  over-riding  issue  because  the 
mining  industry,  which  generates  practically  all  our  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  do  so  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given  and  which  have  been  explained  from  time  to  time  by  the  Party  and  its 
Government.  Unless  the  Income  lost  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  mining  industry  is  recovered  or  replaced  rapidly  by  income  from 
other  sources,  the  economy  will  grind  to  a  halt.  As  His  Excellency  the 
President  said,  "We  have  to  export  or  perish." 

35.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  second  fundamental  issue  facing  us  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  domestic  production  in  the  economy.  From  the  information  I  have 
already  provided,  the  House  will  observe  that  the  evolution  of  our  gross 
domestic  product  in  recent  years  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  we  would  have  wished  and  growth  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  has  stalled  owing  to  the  shortage  of  inputs. 

Besides  creating  a  situation  of  inadequate  supplies  in  the  economy,  lack 

of  adequate  production  has  meant  that  apart  from  minerals,  very  few  export¬ 
able  surpluses  are  being  generated  in  the  economy. 

36.  But  even  more  worrying  is  the  share  of  services  in  the  gross  domestic 
product.  The  share  of  services  has  increased  from  25.3  percent  in  1964  to 
34.0  percent  in  1974  and  43.6  percent  in  1984.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
contribution  of  services  to  the  gross  domestic  product  declined  slightly 
to  40.0  percent  in  1985.  These  figures  clearly  show  that  our  economy  is 
service  rather  than  goods-oriented.  This  is  why  we  have  a  persistent 
shortage  of  commodities  and  this  is  also  the  reason  why  prices  have  been 
rising. 

37.  The  imbalance  in  the  Government  budget  is  the  third  problem  facing  the 
economy.  Banking  sector  financing  has  such  serious  implications  on  aggregate 
demand  that  unless  it  is  reduced  the  pressures  we  have  in  the  economy  will 
continue . 

38.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  what  is  significant  about  the  problems  I  have 
described  is  that  they  have  been  with  us  for  the  last  ten  years.  The 
lesson  we  have  learnt  is  this;  Unless  we  did  something  about  them  those 
problems  would  continue  especially  bearing  in  mind  the  production  problems 
in  the  mining  industry.  And  if  they  continued,  scarcities  would  intensify 
and  prices  would  continue  to  rise  leading  to  reduced  incomes  for  all  of  us. 

39.  It  was  against  this  background  that  the  Party  and  its  Government  decided 
last  year  to  Introduce  a  number  of  measures  designed  to  address  some  of 
these  problems.  By  far  the  most  important  measure  was  the  auctioning  of 
foreign  exchange.  As  we  have  explained  many  times  before,  this  measure  is 
Intended  to  achieve  the  following  economic  objectives.  Firstly,  it  is 
intended  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  export.  Zambia  is  a  landlocked  country. 
This  alone  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  export  because  of  the  high  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  In  addition,  the  mining  industry  has  tended  to  encourage 
high  wages  in  the  economy  with  the  result  that  the  costs  of  production  are 
generally  higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  combination  of 
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these  two  factors  means  that  Zambia  cannot  easily  compete  in  the  international 
market  place.  The  best  way  of  encouraging  non-mineral  exports  is  by  adopting 
an  exchange  rate  policy  which  not  only  makes  us  competitive  but  also  rewards 
the  exporter  adequately  to  Kwacha  terms. 

40.  The  new  exchange  rate  system  is  also  Intended  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  excessive  dependence  on  import  especially  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Most  of  our  industries  were  set  up  on  the  basis  that  they  would  be  able  to 
Import  Inputs  from  outside.  The  question  of  utilising  our  own  raw  materials 
did  not  arise.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  it  was  easier  and  cheaper  to 
import  raw  materials  from  outside  than  to  develop  them  from  local  sources. 
During  the  period  when  we  had  a  lot  of  foreign  exchange  this  situation  did 
not  perhaps  matter  very  much.  Now  it  does.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
foreign  exchange  for  Importing  raw  materials,  industries  have  been  affected 

a  great  deal  and  this  has  forced  them  to  lay  off  a  lot  of  labour. 

41.  If  this  trend  has  to  be  reversed,  it  is  Important  that  industries  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  use  the  raw  materials  which  are  available  in  Zambia 

and  which  have  remained  unutilised  for  so  long.  This  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  cutting  down  on  foreign  exchange  utilisation  and  ensuring  that  labour 
is  retained  in  employment. 

42.  The  third  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  exchange  rate  system 
had  to  do  with  the  utilisation  of  appropriate  technology  in  the  economy. 

Where  labour  is  abundant — as  is  the  case  in  Zambia  today  it  is  absolutely 
important  that  it  should  be  utilised  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Yet  the  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  for  industries  to  use  maximum  capital 
and  minimum  labour.  Such  utilisation  of  resources  does  not  reflect  the 
availability  of  factors  in  the  economy.  Since  labour  is  what  we  have  in 
abundance,  that  is  what  we  should  employ  abundantly.  Capital,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  scarce  and  we  should  use  it  sparingly.  By  changing  the  relative 
cost  of  labour  and  capital  in  favour  of  labour,  the  auction  system  will  assist 
to  ensure  the  creation  of  more  employment  opportunities  in  the  country. 


43.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  I  referred  earlier 
to  the  need  for  us  to  export  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  foreign  income  as 
a  result  of  the  fall  in  both  real  eoppor 
prices  and  production.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  we  earn  more  foreign 
exchange  from  non-mineral  exports.  But 
even  more  important  than  merely  earning 
foreign  exchange  is  the  need  to  ensure 
that  all  foreign  exchange  users  have  an 
equal  opportunity  of  access  to  the  scarce 
national  resources  available.  Thw  is  parti- 
ralarly  important  where  scarcity  is  serious 
and  continuing.  The  previous  system  of 
allocating  foreign  exchange  was  only  good 
when  we  had  enough  resources  to  meet 
all  our  national  requirements.  Now  that 
this  is  not  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
new  system  is  devised  to  give  everyone 
an  equal  chance.  The  auction  system  is 
such  a  meolianism. 


44.  Since  we  introduced  the  new  system 
and  the  accompanying  measure  to  remove 
import  licensing  controls,  there  is  already 
some  evidence  that  the  new  system  ^  is 
beginning  to  achieve  its  objectives.  Firstly, 
confidence  in  our  economy  is  returning 
and  a ,  number  of  investors  are  already 
making  inquiries  about  investment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  country.  Secondly,  evidence 
is  emerging  that  the  prices  of  some  goods 
■are  beginning  to  decline  no W' that  the  busi- 
•ness  sector  is  able  to  import  their  require¬ 
ments  without  having  to  go  through 
middlemen.  Moreover,  with  imports  now 
being  paid  for  pronqitly,  the  charges  which 
used  to  be  included  m  the  prices  have  been 
(liseontmuod.  Thirdly,  the  volume  of  rev¬ 
enue  is  starting  to  benefit  from  the 
changes.  Last  December  alone,  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected  in  customs  duty  and 
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sales  tax  on  imports  roochecl  K20.7  million 
compared  to  an  average  ot  K11.6  million 
during  the  preceding  eleven  months. 

46.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  changes  we 
have  recently  made  in  economic  policy 
cannot  be  without  cost.  The  sharp  increase 
in  prices  of  consumer  goods  has  hit  all 
of  us.  Yet  without  these  measures,  our 
economy  would  continue  on  tl)o  road  ot 
decline  and  the  sacrifices  we  would  be 
required  to  make  later  would  bo  infmitoly 
greater  than  whnt  wo  are  enduring  now. 

46.  Another  policy  change  wo  dealt  with 
last  year  related  to  the  liberal!, sation  of 
interest  rates.  Tliis  resulted  in  an  im- 
inccUate  rise  in  interest  rates,  with  the 
commercial  bank  lending  rate  for  the 
(oastvcredit-lvorthy'bbrrower  rbaohiiig  30.0’ ■ 
per  cent  in  1985.  The  reasons  for  allowing 
interest  rates  to  reflect  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  country  are  three. 
Firstly,  the  immediate  objective  was  to 
buttress  the  other  measures  taken  _  to 
strengthen  the  economy  by  controlling 
aggregate  demand  in  order  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures  and  the  balance  of 
payments  deheit.  As  the  House  is  aware, 
fending  by  commercial  banks  has  a 
similar  effect  on  demand  as  Government 
expenditure  financed  by  recourse  to  the 
banking  sector. 

47.  The  second  reason  and  perhaps  one 
that  is  even  more  important  for  the  long 
term  future  of  our  national  economy 
was  to  improve  resoiwoe  allocation.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  by  discouraging  the 
use  of  capital  intensive  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  itself  the  result  of  the 
low  cost  of  capital.  Therefore,  in  oreler  to 
buttress  the  other  policies  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  it  is  necessary  to 
alioi4  interest  rates  to  rise. 

48.  The  third  reason  for  allowing 
interest  rates  to  rise  is  in  order  to  encourage 
savings.  Time  and  again  this  House  has 
advised  against  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  loans  for  the  development  of  our 
country.  Yet  savings  in  Zambia  have 
tended  to  remain  low  because  the  ruling 
interest  rates,  at  well  below  the  rates  of 
inflation,  have  discouraged  the  inclination 
to  save. 

49.  The  third  area  of  policy  we  have 
paid  attention  to  relates  to  production  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  preponderance  of  services  in 
the  gross  domestic  product.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  services  in  our 
gross  domestic  product,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  promote  rapid  growth  of  production  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  and  more 
especially  in  the  agricultural  sector..  The 
agricultural  sector  is  important  because 


of  Its  potential  to  promote  eoonomio 
recovery  through  increased  oiit|)ut,  diver¬ 
sification  of  exports  and  enhanced  food 
security. 

60.  To  induce  more  activity  in  tliis 
sector,  we  have  taken  two’  important 
steps.  First  of  all.  and  as  the  House  knows, 
we  have"  increased  substantially  the  prices 
of  all  ngiicultural  p.'’oducts.  Apart  Irom 
the  price  of  maize,  the  prices  of  all  other 
products  are  base  prices.  The  actual 
prices  ivhich  the  farmer  gets  deiicnd  on 
the  availability  of  the  product  on  the 
open  markets.  In  the  case  of 
the  price  continues  to  bo  controlled. 
However,  for  this  agricultural  season, 
the  price  has  been  increased  very  sub¬ 
stantially  from  K28.32  per  ^8  ^*8 
in  the  previous  season  to  K66.00  per  90 
kg  bag.  Hopefully,  this  has  encourng^ 
our  farmers  to  produce  move  especially 
in  view  of  the  better  weather  conditions 
prevailing’this  year. 

61.  The  second  important  stop  taken 
in  the  agricultural  sector  was  announced 
by  His  Excellency  the  President  at  the 
official  opening  of  this  Session  on  17th 
January,  1980.  This  is  the  ending  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Marketing  Board 
monopoly  in  the  marketing  of  maize  and 
fertilizer.  Under  thb  new  system,  it  will 
be  possible  for  Naraboard, '  co-operative 
societies  and  individuals  to  partioipato  in 
the  marketing  of  these  commodities. 
Namboard  will,  however,  renaarn  the 
buyer  of  last  resort.  Namboard  will  also 
be  responsible  tor  keeping  the  national 
stock.  It  is  my  hope  that  tins  measure 
will  assist  to  remove  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  affected  tile  marketing  of 
these  commodities  in  recent  years. 

PAETIV  / 

economic  POLICY  IN  1986 

62.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  having  discuraed 
the  performance  of  the  economy  in  IOT6 
and  the  measures  we  took  to  wdross 
the  problems,  allow  mo  now  to  discpss 
with  the  House  the  economic  policy  for 
1986  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  basic 
probiems  facing  our  economy  are  scarcity 
of  foreign  exchange,  lack  of  adequate 
production  and  largo  imbalances  in  the 
Government  budget.  These  problema  wifl^ 
be  with  us  this  year  and  m  the  next  few 
years.  The  poUcy  we  adopted ,  last  year  ; 
was  intended  to  address  these  problems. ; 

For  1980  our  basic  strategy  will  be 
build  on  the  foundation  we  have  wready 
laid.  In  particular,  our  policy  will  be 
aimed  at ; 
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—promoting  tho  powth  of  noO- • 
mineral  exports  ■  as  quickly  m 
poAsiblu; . 

—mobilising  additional  tesourcea  from 
outside; 


from  minerals  were  more  than  suf-, 
flcieht  to  nleet  our  national  needs.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  many  times,  the  situ¬ 
ation  has  changed— and  changed  for  the 
,vo„c— and  this  means  that  we  have  to 
react  to  the  problems  in  hand  and  create 
other  sources  ol  foreign  exchange.  .  , 


— promoting  domestic  production; 

—containing  the  pressures  bn  prices  J 

— stabilising  the  exchange  rate;  aiid  y: 

_ lowering  interest  rates. 

Allow  me.  Sir,  to  discuss  thoSe  points^ 
ill  some  detail. 

(o)  Encouraging  if  on-traditional  Exports  .^ 

.,.63;  The  case  for  encouraging  .  non- 
'  traditional  exports  has  already  been  made. 
Let  me  simply  reiterate  the  basic  argu¬ 
ment.  In  1904,  the  contribution  of  non-; 
mineral  exports  to  total  foreign  exchange 
earnings  amounted  to  K7.3  million  or  4.6 
per  cent.  In  1974  that  contribution  stood 
at  K21.6  million  or  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports.  Ten  years  latCr,  in  1984,  the 
'  contribution  of  non-mineral  exports 
was  K80.3  million  or  4.9  per  cent  of  the 

total  export  earnings.  Twenty-one ,  years 
ago  the  share  of.*  non-mineral  eXj,erts 
in  total  earnings'  did  npt  perhaps 
matter  Very,  much  because  J  eaniings 


64.  Jlr  Speaker.  Sir,  this  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
replace  copper  as  the  main  source  of 
foreign  exchange.  The  truth  is  that  for 
some  time  to  come  the  mining,  industry 
will  continue  to  be  the  country  s  mam 
:  source  of  foreign  exchange.  This  is  why 
'  the  process  of  rehabilitation  must  proceed 

and  succeed.  But  since  tho  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  the  mining  industry  are  on 
the  decline;  it  is  necessary  and  indeed 
imperative  that  We  continue  to  mcreaso 
the  volume  of  non-mineral  exports. 

66.  Last  year  I  described  the  meaOTreS 
we  took  to  encourage  exports.  'We  have 
now  taken  two  additional  measures. 
Firstly,  this  House  has  already  passed 
the  Export  Development  Board  Act.  Under 
this  Act,  a  board  will  be  established 
whose  functions  will  include  advismg 
exporters  on  the  markets  available  for 
their  products  and  on  any  other  issues 
relevant  to  the  business  of  exporting. 
Secondly,  we  have  taken  action  to  streain- 
line  the  system  of  duty  draw-backs  wjuch 
allows  exporters  to  claim  back  the  duty 
paid  on  imported  inputs  used  in  pro-. 
Stinfion  for  eXDOrt. 


Budget  at  a  glance^ 


EXPENDITURE 
Recurrent  Expenditure 
Personnel  Emoluments 
Recurrent  Dept.  Charges . 
Grants  &  Other  Payments 
Pension  &  Gratuities 
Subsidies 
Contingency  Vote 
Constitutional  and 
Statutory  Expenditure 
Capital  Expenditure 


kinmiluoh  resources  KINMILUON. 


6bl.9 

891.7 
218.4 
40.3 

333.8 
69.6  2215.7 

2340.4 

704.9 


$261.0 


Incom&Tax 

Customs  Excise  &  Sales  Tax 
Mineral  Export  Tax 
Capital  Grants 
Other  Receipts 
TotalJReceipts 
Net  Deficit 


525.1 

1604.8 
750.0 

499.2 
93.1 

3472.2 

1788.8 


5261.0 


Net  deficit  will  be  financed  by 
Non  bank  borrowing 
Bank  borrowing 
External  rpspufces 


I 


K’MILLION 

70.0 

100.0 

1618.8 


1788.8. 
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66.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  that 
these  measures,  together  with  tim  very 
attractive  exchange  rate  now  m  existence 
and  the  other  incentives,  will  encourage 
those  who  are  already  in  the  busineM  of 
exporting  to  expand  the  volume  of  their 
exports.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  new 
•  exporters  will  emerge  to  join  the  vital, 
bu8ine.ss  ,of  strengthening  our  economy. 
Thus  in  1986  our  accent  will  be  on  expand- 
ing  exports. 

(h)  Mobilising  Additional  External  Re¬ 
sources 

67.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  country’s 
external  assistance  requirements  have 
been  growing  rapidly  over  the  iMt  few 
years.  This  is  partly  because  of  the, 

serious  deolirie  in  our  export  ear^gs. 
Tlie  other  reason  is  that  our  external  _ 
debt  service  obligations  haVe  also  m- ; 
creased  considerably.  This  means,  ^ 
Speaker,  Sir,  that  even  m  we  continue 
•with  the  proefeas  of  diversifying  our 
export  earnings,  it  will  be 
us  to  seek  additional  support  from  the 

international  ooiiunaiiity. 

68.  External  support  Will  take  thw 
forms.  Firstly,  We  shall  oontmue  with  the 
process  we  started  in  1984  of  aski^  for 
financial  support  through  the  mechawm 
of  consultative  group  meetings.  l)^ct 
approaches  will  also  be  made  to  th^ 
countries  that  are  not  members  of  the 
gtonp. 

69  In  1986  two  consultative  group 
meetings  were  held  inPa^  under  ^e 
chairmanship  of  the  World 
countries  and  institution  present  at  the 
meetings  responded  favourably  and 
generously  to  our  requert 
Allow  me,  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express 
ap^ciation  to  all  the  euuntnes  and 
institutions  which  attended  the  meetmgs 
and  re^onded  So  generously  to  our  appeal 
for  assi^ance. 

00.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  it  is  our  Intentjon 


tOnOiaanOXinwr  IT  w 

some  time  in  the  mid^e  of  the 
mobiUse  additional  assistance.  I  am  con- 
fident  that  the  further  assistance  we 
require  wUl  be  forthcoming. 

61.  But  external  assistance  provid^ 
by  the  donors  can  be  available  to  «»  ow 
if  the  aid  is  drawn  ou  promptly.  Experienn 
in  recent  years  has  shown  feat  to  has  nrt 
always  ton  the  case.  I  ^h  now  to 
inform  the  House  that  efforts  are  heu^ 
inade  to  streamline  the  administrahon  of 
aid.  Already  a  unified  stru^ire  for  the 
administration  of  loans  and  grante  has 


been  created  at  the  Mini^,  “'  JS*  to 

tries  and  Departmenfa. 

02  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  seTOiid  teg 
eff^s  to  mobilise  ad^tional 

the  prospects  of  increasing  production 
and  reducing  the  domestic  and  to , 
external  imbalance^  Winch  have 
in  to. economy. .tor  a  .long'time.  A  ^e 
’  fav6urilbK"  bhvifohmeht  has  thus  bron 
'created  for  concluding  a  new  a,greeffl«int 
With  the  Fund.  So  far  our  discussions 
with  the  Fund  have  gone  reasonably  well 
and,  with  Zambia  now  current  with  the 
Fund,  I  am  confident  that  agreomfet  wiu 
be  reached  Soon. 

63.  The  third  leg  of  resource 

mobilisation  effort  will  involve  to  wm- 
prehensive  rescheduling  of  P^^^  Gambia  s 
medium  and  long-term  debt. 

'  debt  ’  serviouig  have  arisen  not  so  muon 
belsTof  the  oi- of  Zambia’s  extern^ 
debt  but  because  of  the  rapid  fall  in  our 
export  earnings. , 

(c)  Increasing  Domestic  Production 

64.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  lack 
of  adequate  domestic  production  is  one 

i  of  the  tliree  principal  problems 
;  Ooonoray  at  the  moment.  It  has  tho_  effect 
‘  of  stinniteting  inflation  and  " 

difiicult  fiir  us  to  create  exportable  sur- 
pluses  arid  more  jobs. 

(i)  AgrtcuUnraJ  Sector  ■ 

65.  Clearly,  Mr  Speaker,  Sir.  we  must 
continue  to  take  action  to  stimulate  ra^d 
production  in  aU  sectors  of  to  o®onom^ 

’  In  to  agricultural  sector  we  have  alreaay 
taken  the  two  important  policy  measurM 
to  which  reference  has  ton  made,  namely 
the  increases  in  producer  pniw  of  aU 
commodities  and  ^e  removal  of  the 
existing  monopoly  ui  the  marketing  ol 
ie  ind  fertLer.  With  these  ""PO^ant 
decisions  in  hand,  our 
and  in  the  future  will  be  (hrooted  at  iin- 
oroving  to  extension  services  and  agn- 
Kral  research.  We  «« 

;  action  to  support  » 
agricultural  schemes  which  are  aimed  at 
producing  a  variety  of  crops  for  domestic 
■consumption  and  export.  ; 

66.  Three  other  areas  will  receive 
increased  attention.  Tlieso  include  agri¬ 
cultural  resettlemon*,  expansion  of  to 
area  under  irrigation  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  credit.  Now  that  many  p^pte 
want  to  return  to  the  land,  it  is  important 
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that  we  assist  them  to  do  so.  We  hope  to 
do  this  by  identifying  possible  areas  of 
resettlement  and  providing  some  essential 

services  in  these  areas  in  readmess  for 
individnats  and  co-operatives  settjing  there 
to  engage  in  agricujtural  'production. 


strengthening  our  para.statal  companies  are 
being  worked  out.  Our  broad  objective  is 
to  adapt  our  companies  to  the  changing 
economic  enWronment  in  our  land.  \ 

\m)  Jfinirig  Sictor 


67.  At  present  only  an  estimated  16  000 
hectares  of  Zambia’s  agricultural  land  is 
under  irrigation.  Quite  clearly  this  is  m<»t 
inadequate  for  a  country  of  otir  size.  It  is,;i 
therefore,  our  intention  to  look  for  re¬ 
sources  for  investment  in  e.'tpanding  the. 
land  under  irrigation  so  that  both  small- 
scale  and  commercial  farmers  can  step 
iq>  production  of  irrigated  crops.  ' 

i  68.  The  administration  Of  agricultur^ 
credit  has  in  the  past  hot  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Party  and  its  Government  to  merge  the 
Zambia  Agricultural  Development  Bank 
and  the  Agricultural  Finaneo  Company  m 
order  to  streamline  the  administration 
of  credit. 

69.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  all  these  measures 
are  being  taken  in  the  broad  context  of 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  agriculture  in  its 
many  facets.  I  should,  in  this  context, 
mention  that  the  halance  of  the  credit  of 
US  168.6  million  which  we  obtained  last 
:  Tear  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural 

rehabilitation  and  which  is  made  available 
to  the  farming  community  through  the 

auction  system  will  be  aTiJlable  In  19M.  ' 
To  onoourage  speedier  utilisation,  we  have 
amended  the  terms  and  conations  to 
Include  the  purchase  of  fhel  and  vehicles  , 
for  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
produce. 

(^).InduslrS<d  Sector 

70.  In  the  industrial  sector,  we  slwll 
continue  with  the  policy  of  raisin  capacity 
utilisation  and  the  more  intensive  use  of 
local  raw  materials.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  sector,  the  balance  of  the 
resources  we  mobilised  last  year  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  sector  will  be  avail- 
able  in  1986  through  the  auction  system. 

71 .  In  order  to  improve  productivity  and 
efficiency  in  the  parastatal  sector,  we  are 
carrying  out  a  number  of  exercises.  Agrw- 
ment  has  already  been  reached  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Nitrogen  Ohemicals 
of  Zambia  Limited  involving  Bnanoial 
outlays  of  DM68.0  million 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Yen  6.3 
billion  from  Japan  and  US  $10.0  mllhon 
from  the  World  Bank.  Agreement  has 
also  been  reached  for  the  rehabilitation-  of 
Zambia  Railways  involving  US  156.7 
million,  Maara'ba  Collieries  involving 
US  $28.6.  million  and  the  oil  pipehne 
bvolving  US  $4.1  million.  Proposals  for 


72.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  I  have -already 
referred  brieOy  to  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  mining  industry.  In  orfer 
to  arrest  the  decline  in  copper  production, 
ZOCM  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
production  and  investment  plan  covering 
the  three-year  period  beginning  January, 
1986.  The  basic  objective  of  tliis  plan  is  to 
rationalise  the  operation  of  the  company 
with  a  view  to  increasing  productivity 
and  output.  Under  this  plan,  _  ZOOM 
has  regrouped  its  subsidiaries  which  are 
not  related  to  mining  into  a  separate 
holding  company  that  will  be  distinct 
fromZCCM. 

73.  In  support  of  this  rehabilitation 
process,  the  Party  and  its  Government 
have  agreed  that  ZCCM  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  a  sum  of  U8  $320.0  million  over  the 
course  of  this  year  for  its  mining 
operations.  Those  subsidiaries  of  ZOOM 
which  are  not  related  to  mining  will  be 
required  to  bid  for  their  foreign  exchange 
needs  like  any  other  company.  While 
talking  about  the  foreign  exchange  needs 
of  ZOOM,  I  should  inform  the  House  that 
the  World  Bank  has  now  agreed  to  release 
the  remaining  US  $30.0  million  which  was 
part  of  the  original  rehabilitation  loan 
of  US  $76.0  million. 

(iv)  Tourism 

74.  The  tourism  sector  will  also  receive 
increased  attention  in  1986.  Already  the 

rParty  and  its  Government  are  proceeding, 
with  the  extension  of  the  Intdr-Oon- 
.  tinental  r  Hotel  in  Lus,^k?i 
addition  of  one  hundred  ,and  nmety-two 
rooms  alia  the  renovation  of  the  Musi-O- 
Tunya  Hotel  in  Livingstone  at  a  cost  of 
K176.1  million.  The  rehabilitation  of 
parastatal  and  private  hotels  and  lodges 
u  also  continuing.  The  favourable  ex¬ 
change  rate  policy  should  assist  to  attract 
.  more  touriste  to  our  country. 


(v)  Fighting  Against  Inflation 

76.  The  next  policy  element  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  concerns  the 
inBation.  In  my  assessment  “f  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  economy  m  1986  i 
referred  to  the  upsurge  of  pnee  nses  m 
the  economy.  Some  of  the  price  mcrcases 
have  been  the  consequence 
ation  of  the  Kwacha  ^ . 

introduction  of  the  auction  system.  But 
also  some  of  the  price  w®^®*^®® 
entirely  to  our  business  community 
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wanting  to  team  more  and; more  money 

quickly. 

76  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  now  that  the  main 
price  effects  of  the  Kwacha  devaluation 
Lve  worked  their  way  through  the 
economy,  and  the  supply 
slowly '  improving,  our  businessmen 
should  not  act  as  if  there  was  no 
limit  to  what  the -consumer  can  pay. 
^er  all  the  business  community  has  » 
vested  interest  in  price  stability. 


(vi)  Slabilmn^  the  Exchange  R^e 

77.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  now  that  the 
Kwacha,  like  most  other  currencies,  is 
free  to  find  its  own  level,  it  is  important 
that,  to  stabilise  the  rate,  we  pursue  those 
policies  which  Will  assist  us  to  regulate 
sggregatq  demand  in  the  economy.  Such 
policies  include  reduced  access  to  the 
bankmg  system  for  the  purpose  qf 

ing  Government  expenditure.-  In  1986 
borrowing  from  the  banking  system 
be  limited  to  KIOO.O  million  only.  This 
means  that  we  have  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  colleet  revenue  and  to  draw 
on  the  grants  and  credits  which  have 
been  extended  to  Zambia  by  the  donor 
community. 

78.  The  other  way  of  reducing  pressu^ 
on  our  exchange  rate  is  by  controlling 
the  amount  of  money  lent  by  the  banking 
system.  Lending  for  consumption  should 
be  curtailed  so  that  the  resources  available 
t«  us  can  be  directed  njainly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  economy.  In  this  respect, 

1  have  instructed  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Zambia  to  monitor  oloselv 
credit  expansion  to  ensure  that  growth 
complies  with  our  targets  for  the  year. 
If  necessary,  commercial  banks  should 
be  guided  in  their  lending  policy 

(vii)  Intetesl  Rates 

79.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  last  policy, 
area  that  will  continue  to  engage  our 

attention  in  1986  is  the  lowering  of 
interest  rates.  Interest  rates  .  rose 
last  year  not  only  for  the  reasons  I, have 
already  discussed  but  also  because  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  the  country  has  been 
high  in  recent  years.  If  the  measures 
we  are  taking  succeed  and  if  in  particular 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  country  is 
contained  in  1986,  the  rates  of  interest 
should  begin  to  fall.  For,  -'as  wo  all 
know,  ^  persistently  high  interest  rates 
can  do  harm  to  the  economy  by  dis- 
conraging  genuine  investments. 

80.  Mr  Speaker,  _  Sir,  what  I  have 
been  summarising  in  this  port  of  my  . 
statement  are  the  policies  we  ^  plan  to 
follow  in  1986.  If  all  those  policies  token 
together  succe^,  which  they  must,  they 

will  anilt  the  economy  to  mow  towardi 
.  ^e  eoonomlo  recovery  tlut  has  eluded 


our  country  for  lo  long.  But  ifko  every¬ 
thing  else,  policies  do  not  work  on  their 
own.  They  require  to  be  implemented 
by  people  and  people  who  are  committed 
to  tlio  course  of  our  country.  What  I  am 
making  Is  an  appeal— an  appeal  to  all 
of  us  to  work  hard.  I  have  already  made 
reference  to  the  generous  assistance  wte 
are  receiving  from  the  donors.  But,  as 
His  Excellency  the  President  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  tell  us,  responsibility  for  develop¬ 
ing  our  country  lies  entirely  in  our  own 
hands.  Others  can  only  help  us. 

PART  V 

BUDGETARY  POLICY  IN  1986 

81.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  allow  mo  now 
to  discuss  the  budgetary  policy  for  1986. 

82.  Earlier  this  afternoon,  I  identified 
the  imbalance  in  the  Government  finances 
as  one  of  the  three  basie  problems  facing 
tbe  economy  of  Zambia  today.  This 

groblem  has  emerged  because  expenditure 
I  growing  faster  than  the  resources.  In 
recent  years,  .we  have  had  recourse  to 
banking  sector  financing  to  support  the 
budget.  Let  me  explain  that  there  is  no 
basic  problem  in  borrowing  limited 
amounts  from  the  banking  system  to 
support  public  expenditure.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  where  foreign  exchange 
is  available  to  sustain  tlio  increased 
expenditure.  However,  when  large 
amounts  are  involved  and  foreign  exchange 
is  not  readily  available  enormous  economic 
difficulties  can  arise  from  this  type  of 
financing. 

83.  The  problems  that  have  beset 
our  country  for  the  last  one  decode 
clearly  mean  that  .wo  hove  to  continue 
reassessing  our  iiosition  in  this  matter 
HO  that  we  can  reduce  this  form  of  financ¬ 
ing.  Unless  we  do  this,  the  problems 
that  have  been  with  us  wijl  continue 
unabated.  This  is  why  it_  is  ever  so 
necessary  that  wo  try  to  limit  our  ex¬ 
penditure  to  the  real  resources  in  hand. 

84.  Given  the  limitations  on  domestic 
fcsourcas,  it  ivill  be  necessary  for  ns  to 
Continue  exploring  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  expenditure  growth. 
Last  year,  I  referred  to  the  high  share  ol 
personal  emoluments,  subsidies  and  .debt 
■  ledemption  costs  in  the  total  Govornment 
expenditures.  It  is  my  view  that  these  and 
related  areas  should  continue  to  receive  flic 
attention  of  the  Party  and  its  Govern; 

ment  with  a  view  to  reducing  them. 

86.  Already,  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  Party 

and  its  Government  have  announced  tliidr 
intention  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  public 
service  and  the  number  of  our  diplomatic 
missions.  These  arc  very  important  mea¬ 
sures  which  show  oiir  determination  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  economic  problems 
facing  our  country. 
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86.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  need  for 
reducing  the  subaidie.'j  has  already  been 
accepted  by  the  Party  and  its  Government 
and  steps  have  been  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  reduce  the  outlays  on  tliis  itotri. 

'  '  BI.  We  cannot  obidously  do  very  much 
■  about  the  debts  that  are  already  '  con-  ’ 
tracted.  I  must,  however,  mention  that  a 
number  of  friendly  countries  have,  as  I 
have  already  reported,  continued  to  give 
118  support  by  way  of  debt  rescheduling. 
Some  have  even  converted  part  of  the 
previous  debts  into  outright  grants.  We 
are  most  grateful  for  this  gesture  and  hope 
that  a  number  of  'other  countries,  in 
recognition  of  the  problems  facing  us,  will 
come  forward  and  do  the  same.  On  our 
part,  we  have  continued  to  urge  donors 
to  give  us  cither  straight-forward  grants 
or  loans  on  the  softest  terms  possible. 

88.  But  in  a  situation  of  re<lnced 
internal  and  external  resources  what  _  we 
require  is  better  expenditure  planning. 
To  do  this,  we  have  decided  to  extend  the 
reforms  we  have  already  been  carrying  out 
in  the  planning  and  budgetary  process. 
This  reform  programme  hasjthree  basic 
aims; 


— ^to  use  a  medium  term  financial 
plan  to  forecast  the  amount  of 
tesouroea  likely  to  be  available 
to  us; 

— ^to  create  a  framework  for  assessing 
the  impact  of  policy  decisions  on 
expen^ture,  and 

—finally,  to  provide  guidelines  to 
mi^tries  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget. 

89.  Thus,  the  annual  plan  will  be  used 
to  guide  the  allocation  of  resources  along 
the  lines  of  the  development  priorities 
agreed  upon. 

PART  VI 

THE  1980  BUDGET 

90.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  before  I  discuss  the 
i986  Budget,  lot  mo  deal  with  one  pre¬ 
liminary  point.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Party  and  its  Government  to  launch  the 
Fourth  National  Development  Plan  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  However,  owing 
to  the  need  to  consolidate  the  measu^ 
we  took  last  year,  the  Party  and  its 
Government  have  decided  that  the  Fourth 
National  Development  Flan  should  start 
firom  Ist  January,  1987. 

91.  Lot  mo  now  turn  to  the  two  re¬ 
maining  matters,  namely,  the  levels  of 
expenditure  for  1986  and  the  necessary 
fiscal  changes. 


92.  In  arriving  at  the  level  of  expondi- 
toro  for  1986 1  have  borne  in  mind  n^  only 
the  moblem  of  limited  resouroro  Y™®",  * 
have  already  touched  on  but  also  the 
modifications  in  the  exchange  rate  we 
oartied  out  last  year.  In  some  at»«  of 
expenditure,  figures  have  been 
take  account  of  these  changes.  In  other 
areas,  where  we  really  want  expenditure 
to  fall  in  real  terms,  growth  in  expenditure 
has  been  restrained. 


93.  Another  principle  that 
my  dedaions  in  this  respect  is  the  need  to 
increase  those  expenditures  that  are 
neoessary  to  support  growth  of  production 
in  our  economy.  In  this  respect,  althoug 

I  realise  that  not  as  much  money  »»  I 
would  have  ivished  has  been  allocated  to 
the  Ministries  which  are  concerned  with; 
the  rural  seotor,  a  definite  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  resources  available  to 
production-related  activities  in  this  seotor, 


94.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  I  have  also  been 
conscious  of  the  faof  that  a  number  of 
Government  projects  have  remained  un¬ 
completed  for  some  time.  _  Within  the 
confines  of  the  resources  available,  I  have 
attempted  to  provide  some  money  to 
ensure  that  the.'je  projects  are  completed. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  RESOURCES 

96.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  total  omount 
of  expenditure  proposed  in  1986  is  K6,26l.O 
million,  compared  to  the  budget  figure  pf 
Kl,836.8  million  last  year.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  already,  much  of  the  increase 
IS  explained  by  the  need  to  liiake  up  for 
the  depreciation  of  the  Kwacha.  Out  of 
this  total,  K2,216.7  million  covers  re¬ 
current  expenditure.  Constitutional  and 
statutory  expenditure  accounts  for  ; 
K2,340.4  million.  The  remaining  omount,  • 
i.o,  K704.9  million,  covers  capital  ex-, 
penditure.  ?  • 

96.  The  K2,216.7  million  provided  under 
recurrent  expenditure  is  broken  down  as 

K’miUion 
661.9 

891.7  , 

218.4 
40.3 

333.8 
69.6 


2,215.7 


■  97.  An  item  that  is  attracting  increasing 
attention  in  my  ministry  is  ‘grants  and 
other  payments’.  Grants  are  made  mainly 
to  our  institutions  such  as  the  Univorsjty 
of  Zambia,  National  Council  forBcientifio 
Research  and  the  President’s  Citizenship 


follows: 

Personal  Emoluments  . . 
Recurrent  Departmental 
Charges  . . 

Grants  and  Other  Pay¬ 
ments  . .  . .  _  •  • 

Pensions  and  Gratuities 
Subsidies  . . 

Contingenoy  Vote 

Total  ..  .. 
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ColleKe.  These  do  fiot  generally  prMont 
major  problems.  What  they  need  is  an 
increase  in  allocation  so  that  these  mstitu- 
tions  and  especially  the_  University  can 
continue  to  operate  efficiently.  The  part 
of  the  item  that  is  creating  increased  con¬ 
cern  is  that  which  consists  largely  of  our 

subscriptions  and  contributions  to 
national  organisations.  The  amount,  which 
is  paid  invariably  in  foreign  exchange,  13 
increasing  and  is  putting^  additional  pres¬ 
sures  on  our  reduced  foreign  resources. 

98.  Pensions  and  gratuities  have  re¬ 
mained  relatively  small  and  their  impact 
on  the  budget  is  limited.  . 

09.  The  resources  available  to  support 
the  expenditure  figures  1  havfe  Vefotred! 
amount  to  K3,472.2  million  and  are 
broken  dbwn  as  follows; 


Income  Tax 

Customs,  Excise  and  Sales 

Tax  . 

Mineral  Export  Tax 
Capital  grants 
Other  receipts 


626.1 


1,6C4.8 

760.0 

499.2 

93.1 


Total  . .  .  •  K3,472.2 


100.  As  will  be  seen,  a  very  large  gap 
of  Kl, 788.8  million  remains.  This  gap  will 
bo  covered  by  local  and  external  resourws. 
Local  borrowing  will  bo ,  in  two  parts. 
The  first  part  will  consist  of 
borrowing.  The  estimate  for  this  is  K70.0 
million.  The  second  part  will  consist  of 
banking  sector  borrowing.  As  I  have 
already  explained,  this  will  be  limited  to 
KIOO.O  million. 

101.  External  resources  will  amount  to 

Kl,618.8  million.  All  this  money  is  either 
already  committed  to  on-going  projects 
and  programmes  or  consists  of  general 
support  to  Zambia.  *  | 

102.  As  I  have  already  reported  to  the; 

House,  revenue  from  income  tax  last  year 
was  in  excess  of  the  budget  target.  I  am 
now  hoping  that  with  the  gradual  improv^ 
ment  in  foreign  exchange  availability  and 
production  in  the  economy,  wo  can  increase 
our  1986  receipts  even  further.  To  this, 
end,  I  have  made  provision  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  estimates  for  the  Income  Tax 
Department  to  have  morn  transport.  The 
problem  of  staff  and  housing  is  also  being 
looked  into  separately.  .i 

103.  The  Department  of  Customs  and 
Excise  also  expects  to  increase  its  revenue 
receipts  in  1986  as  it  did  in  1986.  Agam,  I  ■ 
want  to  assist  the  Department  Vith  more  ,i 
transport.  I  am  also  trying  to  resolve  some  | 
of  their  other  problems.  With  more 


imports  gradually  coming  »*».  I  ‘ 
coiffident  that  the  Department  will  agam 
win  the  day.  ^  : 

104.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  taxatiwi  of. 
the  mining  industry  has  oontmurt  to 
pose  pioblcms.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Luidity  of  ZOCM  has  improved  greatly 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  Kwacha. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  have  to 
take  into  account  the  foots  that  Some  of 
ZOOM’S  obligations  abroad  have  al» 
increased  and  that  the  company  w 
engaged  in  in  important  exerewe  of 
rehabilitation.  Balancing  these  facte  to- 
sether,  I  have  oome  to  the  oondusi^ 
that  the  current  rate  of  mineral  export 
tax  at  13  per  cent  should  continue  at  least 
for  the  moment  even  thpugh  the  law 
allows  me  to  raise  the  rote  to  20  wir  <^t. 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  studjong  the  whole 
question  of  the  taxation  of  the  mim^ 
hidustry.  When  this  review,  is  over,  the 
tax  level  will  be  re-examined. 

106.  Other  sources  of  revenue  will  be 
followed  up  with  vigour  so  that  aU  that 
rnnnt  come  in,  actually  does  so. 


revenue  measures 


106.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  dooiihng 
new  revenue  measures  In  a  oontrMting 
economy  is  not  easy  at  any  time.  It^ 
been  particularly  difficult  this  year,  ^e 
Party  and  its  Government  have  bwn 
very  conscious  of  the  fimt  tluvt  the 
measures  we  have  recently  takra  o 
address  some  of  the  problems  of 
economy  have  inevitably  mvolved  a 
reduction  ii  real  incomes.  This  means 
ihat  in  desicriing  the  tax  measures  of  tois 
X  "h?ve*ha^to  bear  this  oonsideratj^ 
in  mind  and  give  the  tax 
within  the  confines  of  the  possibihtiee 

available  to  m®- 

107.  ^^evertholee8,  with 
^expenditures,  it  is  nectary  W 

upwards  certain  taxes  in  order  to  cover 
the  gap  in  the  budget. 

(o)  Cwloms  Duty 

108.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  under  this  «tem 
I  am  proposing  only  three  changes  relating 
to  penalties  for  the  »»te  payment  of  Ait^ 
the  minimum  rate  of  duty  and  the  duty 
nn  motor  vehicles. 


109.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  at  the  moment 
the  penalty  for  Irito  payment  of  duty  is 
onlv  6.0  per  cent  of  the  tax  due.  Since 
•the'  penalty  has'  been  relatively  small, 
it  has  not  given  adequ.ato  encouragement 
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to  the  people  coricemed  to  pay  the  tai.' 
'i'o  give  late  payers  of  tax  some  encourage¬ 
ment,  I  am  proposing  to  change  this 
situation  by  increasing  the  penalty  from 
■6.0  per  cent  to  10.0  per  cent.  If  this  still 
prove.1  inadeipmto,  the  rate  wijl  be 
increased  further. 

(u)  Minimum  Tax  Rale  .  .  ■  ' 

110.,  Mr  Spca’tcr,  Sir,  in  1984  and  again 
in  January  last  year,  legislation  was 
approved  by  this  House  which  had  the 
objective  of  increasing  the  rates  of  customs 
duty  as  a  way  of  discouraging  capital 
intensity  iii  the  economy  and  encouraging 
the  utilisation  of  the  raw  matdSola  avail¬ 
able  locally.  A  number  of  small  items 
escaped  those  exercises  and  must  now 
bo  brought  in.  Moreover,  in  order  to  raise 
more  revenue,  it  is  neco.ssary  to  raise  the 
irunimum  rate  of  duty  from  yhe  |)rcscnt 
10.0  per  cent  to  15.0  per  cent.  In  doing  so, 

I  have  alsb  changed  the  formula  which 
governs  the  calculation  of  the  related  8ale.s 
tax  on  imports  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  elTootive ,  rate  of  this  tax  by  1.8  per 
cent.  ' 

111.  In  line  with  e.xisting  policy,  agri¬ 
cultural  inputs  and  those  connected  with 
.education  and  health  will  remain  un¬ 
affected  by  these  changes  in  tariff  policy.^ 
This  means  that  these  categories  of 
imports  will  continue  to  be  duty-free. 

(iii)  Motor  Vehidex  ! 

112.  Mr  Spealior,  Sir,  towards  the  end 
of  last  year,  I  changed  the_  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  passenger  cars  in  such  a  way 
that  the  maximum  rate  was  reduced  from 
160.0  per  cent  to  100.0  per  cent.  It  is  now 
clear  to  mo  that  that  reduction,  taken 
together  with  the  existing  sales  tax  and 
the  loading  of  26.0  per  cent,  did  not  go  far 
efiougli.  Motor  vehicles  are  still  very  ex- 
jicnsive  in  Zambia  and  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  practically  all  Zambians  except 
perhaps  those  in  business. 

113.  To  Improve  the  situ¬ 
ation  a  little,  I  am  now 
proposing  a  change  in  the 
way  the  duty  on  motor 
Vehicles  is  calculated. 

The  existing  rates  will 
be  replaced  by  new  rates 
which  will  be  calculated 

on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which  will  add 
12.6  per  cent  to  the  product  of  the  figure 
representing  the  Kwacha  value  of  a  car 
for  duty  purposes  multiplied  by  0.0005,  i 
provided  that  the  minimum  duty  shall  be 
30.0  per  cent  and  the  maxim””’  100.0  ■ 
per  cent.  j 


114.  The  result  of  this  modification  will 
be  to  lower  the  rate  of  duty  applicable.  :  ' 

116.  All  these  changes  I  have  ithnouncod 
wifi  yield  an  estimated  K360.4  million  and 
will  become,  effective  tomorrow,  1st  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1988. 

(6)  KxcUe  Tax 

116,  Mr  Sjieaker,  Sir,  before  I  discuss 
the  individual  items,  lot  mo  deal  with  one 
basic  point  of  general  policy.  So  far,  excise 
-  duties  have  been  levied  on  the  ba.sisjof 
specific  rates.  In  circumstances  of  in- 
Mlation,  this  has  the  effect  of  depressing 
f  Tcvciiiie  by  making  it  less  responsive  to 
tiie  price  level.  To  rectify  this,  I  am 
proposing  that  excise  duties  should 
.'be  converted  to  an  ad  valorem  base  in 
■'order  to  increaso  tax  elasticity.  The  only , 
'■  exception  to  this  change  wifi  bo  the  tax  ' 
on  petroleum  products  which  wDl,  for 
.'.this  year,  remain  as  at  present. 

V ,  s'- 

V  117.  With  this  change,  I  can  now  discuss 
'  the  individual  items. 

{})  Potable  Hpirilx  . 

118.  It  is  my  proposal,  Mr  Speaker,  Sir, 

■  that  the  tax  on  potable  spirits  should 
remain  unchanged  at  the  present  level 
‘  er(uivalont  to  26.0  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
•  factory  price.  However,  I  propose  to 
withdraw  the  oxi.sting  rebate  as  part  of  the 
gener.al  policy  of  removing  tins  type  of 
incentive. 

:(ii)  Clear  Beer 

’  119.  The  excise  on  clear  boor  is  at  the 

moment  equal  to  aj’proximatoly  65.0  per 
cent  of  the  ex-faetory  price  of  beer.  I 
realise.  Sir,  that  in  rocesnt  years  this  item 
li.as  attracted  increases  in  duty  almost 
every  year.  Time  has  now  come  to  reassess 
the  situation.  I  believe  that  a  sligl>t  reduc¬ 
tion  in  duty  is  now  called  for.  Accordingly, 

I  am  proposing  that  the  duty  on  beer 
should  bo  reduced  marginally  to  60.0  per 
cent  or  by  approximately  2.3  ngWeo  per 
bottle. 

{iii)  Soft  Drinks 

120.  Sir,  tax  on  soft  drinks  such  as 
coca-cola,  ■  fanta  and  sprite  has  also  boon 
subject  to  regular  increases  in  recent 
years.  Like  tnat  on  beet,  it  requires 
a  reduction  from  the  present  level  equi¬ 
valent  to  36.0  per  cent  to  25.0  per  cent. 
Tills  means  that  the  tax  is  being  reduced 
from  17.7  ngwee  to  12.6  ngwee  per  bottle. 

121.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  tax  on  cigarettes.  The  only 
change  is  that  the  present  tax  is 'being 
converted  to  an  ad  valorem  base. 
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122.  As  the  House  will,  I  am  Bure 
agree,  the  loss  in  revenue  I  am  suffering 
as  a  result  of  these  changes  must  be  made 
up  in  some  way.  Three  items  will  assist 
in  this  recovery  process.  These  are  sugar, 
wine  from  fresh  fruits  and  petroleum 
products. 


(iv)  Sugar 

123.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  tax  on 
refined  sugar  is  presently  at  11.0  pfir  ofJJ® 
of  the  value.  Smce  sugar  is  one  of  tne 
commodities  being  export^,  it  is  mpr 
view  that  a  basic  change  m  taxation  is 
reauir^.  In  order  to  allow  refined  sugar 


tax  on  It  snoiua  w  r-- 

cent  to  20.0  per  cent.  The  objective  m  to 
discourage  the  consumption  of  this  type 
of  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  tax  on  “ 

j^wn  sugar  should  stand  at  only  10.0 

per  cent. 


(v)  Wine  Jnm  Fresh  Fruita 

124  Evidence  available  suggests  that 
vrine  from  firesh  fruits  is  now  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  Zambia  on  a  coirimercial  basis. 
This  new  product  must,  like  all  O'™” 
of  a  similar  nature,  attract  tax  at  20.0 
per  cent. 


(vi)  Faroleum  Products 

126.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  1  pointed  ^ 
earlier  that  last  year  we  expenenoed 
jerious  difficulties  in  the  importation  of 
nil.  hasioallv  because  of  foreign  exchange 


problems.  Those  problems’  will  still  be 
with  us  in  1986.  We  must,  therofore, 
continue  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
petroleum  products.  Moreover,  we  must 
Induce  an  efficient  use  of  these  scarce 
items.  The  best  way  of  bringing  about  such 
a  ohahge  is,  os  we  have  done  before,  by 
using  the  price  mechanism. 


126.  But  in  proposing  an  increase  in 
the  tax  applicable  to  petroleum  products, 
1  must  correct  one  serious  anomaly  that 
has  existed  in  the  taxation  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  is  that  we  have  taxed  mamly 
petrol,  diesel  and  kerosene  leaving  some 
of  the  other  products  untaxed.  This  has 
tended  to  concentrate  the  tax  on  these 
few  products. 

127.  I  am,  accordingly,  proposing,  Mr 
Speaker,  Sir,  that  the  taxation  of  these 
commodities  should  be  modified  in  the 
following  way. 'Firstly,  heavy  fuel  oil 
does  not  at  present  attract  any  tax  at  all. 
I  am  now  proposing  that  there  Would 
be  an  excise  duty  of  K230.00  per  tonne. 
The  second  item  is  light  fuel  oil.  This,  too, 
has  not  attracted  any  tax  in  the  past. 
I  am  proposing  that  there  should  be  a 
tax  of  K290.00  per  tonne. 


128.  The  duty  on  the  other  products 
which  have  attracted  duty  in  the  past 
will  change  as  follows: 

— super  petrol  from  K0.42  per  htre 
to  K0.45  per  litre; 

— regular  petrol  from  K0.38  per 
litre  to  K0.41  per  litre; 

—diesel  from  K0.32  per  litre  to 
K0.33  per  litre; 

—low  sulphur  gas  oil  from  K0.32  per 
litre  to  K0.33  per  litre; 

—liquefied  petroleum  gas  oil  from 
KO.^  per  litre  to  K0.30  per  litre; 

— ^kerosene  from  per  iil^ro  to 

K0.11perUtre. 

120.  All  the  changes  I  have  referred 
to  will  yield  K36.3  miUion  in  revenue 
and  will  take  effect  at  mid-night  tomght. 


(c)  Sales  Tax 

130.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  I  am  moposmg 
only  one  change  under  this  item.  Presently 
the  tax  on  tefecommunications  and  related 
services  stands  at  10.0  per  cent  onl.V.  It  is 
now  mv  proposal  that  we  raise  it  to  lo.u 
per  cent  As  a  result  of  this  proposol. 
Sditional  revenue  to  . ‘'**®''* 
K6.0  million  is  expected.  The  moasuro 
itseir  comes  into  effect  tomorrow,  1st 


131.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  at  bis  recent 
^ress  Conference,  His  Exoellen^  the 
President  referred  to  the  need  to  establish 
i  tariff  commission.  The  functions  ot 
ibis  commission  will  be  to  examine  the 
jxistine  tariffs  under  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Act  and  the  Sales  Tax  A^.  The 
*V1 1 0QI  nil  itself  will  bo  appointed  soon 


(d)  Income  Tax 

132.  At  this  point,  Mr  Speaker,  Sir, 
let  me  turn  to  the  discussion  of  the  chafes 
I  am  proposing  under  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 


(i)  Capital  Allotcance  on  Motor  Vehicles 

133  The  first  item  I  want  to  discuss  is 
the  capital  allowance  on  motor  vehicles. 
Currently,  Sir,  capital  allowance  on  motor 
vehicles  stands  at  only  K9,000  for  income 
tax  purposes.  With  the  recent  increase  m 
the  value  of  motor  vehiolea  following  the 
depreciation  of  the  Kwacha,  it  is  necessary 
to  review  this  ceiling.  I  am  accorffingly 
proposing  that  the  allowance  be  raised  to 
K26,009. 
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(ii)  Tax  on  Pensioners’  Income 

134.  As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
changes  we  have  introduced  in  the  process 
of  rehabilitating  the  economy  have  created 
serious  pres.sures  on  those  of  our  foUow 
men  who  receive  fixed  incomes.  I  am 
thinking  in  particular  of  pensioners. 

135.  At  the  moment  pensions  are  taxed 
as  ordinary  income.  To  assist  pensioners 
I  am  proposing  that  income  paid  to  them 
not  exceeding  K2, 400.00  per  year  be 
exempt  from  tax. 

{m)  Ootnptdsory  TjOss  of  Office 

136.  m/  Speaker,  Sir,  where  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  compulsorily  retired  or  relieved 
of  his  office  the  benefits  payable  to  him 


(v)  Personal  Tax 

1.39  Mr  Speaker*  Sir,  1  shall  now  turn 
to  pOTsonal  tax.  Sir,  in  designing  a  persona 
tax  policy  for  this  year  two  principal 
considerations  have  been  foremost  in 
mv  mind.  The  first  is  to  do  with  the  recent 
rapid  increase  in  prices  as  a  result  of  both 
the  lack-  of  adequate  production  in  the 
economy  and  last  yu"''- s  depreciation 
of  the  Kwacha.  Secondly,  Sir,  the  dopre- 


compHcations  in  the  taxation  of  those 
who,  under  theii  conditions  of  employment 
and  our  exchange  control  regulations,  are 
allowed  to  repatriate  certain  benefits 
to  their  countries  of  origin  or  reeriiitment. 
These  complications  have  arisen  basically 
because  of  the  large  amount  required 
in  Kwacha  for  making  the  remittances. 


bv  way  of  ex-gratia  payments,  com" 
pensation  for  loss  of  office  or  omplo3mient 
or  terminal  long  serviee  bonus  are  currently 
taxable.  To  assist  the  persons  involved 
to  settle  down  on  the  land  or  find  other 
sources  of  livelihood,  I  am  proposing  that 
these  terminal  benefits  to  the  maximum-  of 
KIO, 000.00  be  exempt  from  tax.  However, 
.the  loss  of  office  arising  from  disciplipary 
action  should  not  bo  covered  by  the 
proposed  change. 

(iv)  Company  Tax 

137.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  companjr  tax 
now  stands  at  60.0  per  cent.  Earlier  on 
in  my  address,  I  have  mentioned  the  need 
for  us  to  increase  produotion.  When  taxe^. 
are  very  high,  they  tend  to  discourage 
production  and  investment.  I  have  also, 
Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  indicated  that  ill  oiir 
economy  services  have  tended  to  grow 
too  rapidly  oven  as  production  of  goods, 
has  remained  Muggish. 

138.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  measures , 
wo  have  already  taken,  I  am  proposing 
that  there  should  be  a  fundamental 
oSange  in  oUr  tax  policy.  Instead  of  taxing 
producers  of  goods  in  the  same  way  as 
ttiose  who  contribute  only  services,  there 
should  be  some  differentiation  in  the  tax 
rates.  Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  that 
those  who  produce  services  only  and  who,  ■ 
therefore,  have  a  faster  turn-round  time 
for  their  investment,  should  pay  a  little 
more  tax  than  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  produotion  of  goods.  Hence,  I  am 
proposing  that  tax  on  manufacturing  and 
similar  companies  should  bo  fixed  at  35.0 
per  cent  while  that  on  the  producers  of 
services  should  bo  45.0  per  cent.  In  this 
way,  I  am  allowing  more  liquidity  and 
profits  to  the  manufacturers  so  that  they 
can  reinvest  the  additional  resources  in 
further  produotion,  expansion  and  ,  job 
Croat  on. 


140.  In  order  to  deal  with  tbese  pro¬ 
blems,  I  am  propo.sing  that  the' taxation 
of  those  who  do  not  require  to  make 
remittances  should  be  separated  from 
the  taxation  of  those  who  have  to  remit. 
This  means  that  we  shall  now  have  two 
tax  schedules. 

141.  For  those  who  do  not  have  to- 
remit,  the  schedule  will  be  as  follows : 


Rate  of 

Taxable  Income  Tax 

[per  cent) 


The  first  K 2,000  . . 

6.0 

Next  K3, 600 

16.0 

Next  K4,600  . . 

.26.0 

Next  K5,600 

36.0 

NextK6,600  ..  . 

45.0 

Next  K8,000 

66.0 

Next  K10,000  . . 

60.0 

Excess 

66.0 

142.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  effect  of  this 
modification  will  bo  to  lower,  by  an . 
estimated  18.0  pbrcbiit,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  payable.  I  regard  tliis  change  as  a 
substantial  concession  to  the  tax-payer. . 
May  I  therefore  appeal  to  our  colleagues 
in  the  labour  *iovoment  to  bo  moderate 
in  their  wage  demands.  As  for  the  public 
'service  as  a  whole,  the  Party  and  its 
Government  wore  able  to  give  a  substantial 
increase  in  salaries  last  year.  I’art  of  the 
increase  was  hold  over  to  tills  year  for 
some  catogorio.s  of  workers.  This  will  bo  paid. 
However,  with  the  continuing  difficult 
situation  facing  us,  the  Party  and  its 
Government  will  not  bo  able  to  make 
another  general  wage  increase  in  the 
public  service  in  1986.  The  reduction  in 
tax  will,  I  am  siire,  bo  able  to  carry  us 
over  this  year. 

143.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  lot  mo  now 
discuss  the  taxation  arrangements  to 
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apply  to  thoso  who  will  require  to  make 
remittances.  Under  the  exchange  control 
instruction  already  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  Zambia,  the  remuneration  of  expatriates 

will,  with  effoct  from  1st  January,  1986, 
be  iri  two  parts.  One  part  w^  consist  of 
■an  inducement  allowance.  This  allowance 
will  bo  used  to  make  remittances  of  up  to 
US  $6,600  a  year.  The  other  part  will 
consist  of  a  salary  to-be  paid  locally  in 
Zambia. 

144.  I  wish  to  propose  that  the  induce¬ 
ment  allowance  should  be  tax-free.  But 
where  the  allowance  is  paid  by  the 
employer,  it  should  not  bo  deductable  for 
tax  purposes.  In  allowing  the  inducornent 
allowance  to  be  tax-free,  I  am  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  tax 
revenue  will  be  lost.  To  recoup  part  of 
this  loss,  i  am  proimsing  that  the  tax 
schedule  for  those  who  require  to  make 
retnittances  will  be  as  follows: 


Rale  of 
Tax 

Taxable  Income  (per  cent) 


The  first  K2,000  . . 

10.0 

Next  K3,600 

26.0 

Next  K4,600 

40.0 

Next  K6,600 

66.0 

Next  K6,600 

65.0 

Next  K8,000 

70.0 

Excess  ■: , 

76.0 

146.  These  rates  are  somewhat  higher 
than  those  applicable  to  those  who  do 
not  have  to  remit.  But  whori  the  induce¬ 
ment  allowance  is  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  rates  are  very 
fair. 

146.  I  realise,  ‘Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  that 
those  expatriates  in  the  public  service 
who  are  on  Zambian  local  conditions  of 
Rorvice  and  who  do  hot  receive  any 
supplementation  of  their  salaries  may 
face  some  problems  in  making  remittances 
because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Kwacha. 
Lot  me  assure  them  that  this  matter  is 
being  looked  into. 

(vi)  Housing  Allowance  and  Morlgctge 
Interest 

147.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  Party  and 
its  Government  have  decided  that  where 
any  of  their  employees  builds  a  house 
for  the  occupation  of  the  owner,  the 
housing  allowance  payable  should  be 
free  of  tax  to  allow  the  owner  to  meet 
mortgage  payments  and  to  maintain  the 
house.  Although  orighially  the  decision 

was  applicable  only  to  those  iu  the  public 
.  service,  the  law  has  to  cover  all'  those  who 
lire  iu  a  similar  situation,  'fhis  moans  that 
housing  allowance  will  be  tax-free  for  all 


those  who  receive  this  benclit  but  only 
up  to  •K10,0(X).()0  per  ycat.  But  since 
inortvngo  interest  is  also  free  of  tax, 
1  anr  proposing  tiiat  individuals  be  free 
to  choose  one  or  the  other. 


(vii)  Car  Allowance 

148.  :Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  one  other  point 
I  w  ant  to  deal  with  concerns  car  allowances. 
^Vhero  an  employer,  instead  of  giving  a 
car  to  his  employee  as  part  of  his  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  give.s  him  an 
iillowanee,  that  allowance  should  not  be 
taxable.  But  there  should  bo  a  colling  of 
K7,200  ayoar. 


(\  w)  Taxnfioii  of  Married  Women 

149.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  for  a  long  time 
married  working  women  have  bewi 
complaining  that  all  the  ta.x  benefits 
cranted  under  our  tax  legislation  have 
vonc  to  their  husbmids.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir, 
the  situation  at  the  moment  is  as  follow.s. 
In  the  case  of  married  allowance,  this 
Kcnerallv  goes  to  the  husbands  But  there 
is  provision  for  the  wife  and  h>«»a'«\ 
share  the  amount.  In  addition,  if  the  two 
agree,  tlie  total  provision  can  bo  transferred 
to  the  wife.  Uur  experieneo  shows  tliat 
generally  these  provisions  have  been 
satisfactory  and  not  many  complaints 
have  been  raised, 


160.  Where  perhaps  there  is  some 
controversy  is  with  regard  to  child 
alloU-ance.  At  present,  this  invariably 
•goes  jto  the  husbands.  Working  wives 
have,  therefore,  been  complaining 
that  this  is  unfair.  To  some  extent,  1 
recognise  some  validity  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  1  am,  therefore,  proposing  that 
child  allowance  should  in  future  bo. 
devided  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  between  a 
inarried  man  and  his  working  wife.  Where 
the  man  or  the  wife  alone  is  worldng 
he  or  she  will,  of  course,  claim  the  allow- 
nnoe  which,  incidentally,  I  am  proposing 
to  increase  from  K325.00  to  K330.00  per 
child.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  this  is  as  far  ns  I 
can  go  on  this  matter.  All  other  problems 
will  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  couples 
themselves. 

161.  Mr  Speakei,  Sir,  all  these  income 
tax  changes  will  take  effect  from  Ist 

April,  1986  except  for  the  taxation  of 
those  who  h.avo  to  remit  which  will  become 
effective  from  Ist  January,  1986  when 
the  new  system  came  into  effect. 


(e)  Property  Tran^sfer  Tax 

162.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  mo.st  of  the 
nicasures  I  have  .just  announcoil  will 
involve  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue. 
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Obviously,  1  iieod  to  recoup  some  of  it. 
Two. years  ago,  the  House  approved  a 
proporfc.y  transfer  tax  at  the  rate  of  2.6 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
involved.  1’hi.s  rate  is  quite  low  and  I  am 
now  proposing  that  the  rate  bo  increased 
to  6.0  per  cent. 

(f)  EdncuHon  Lem/ 

163.  A  few  .vear.s  ago,  the  House 
ap])r()ved  the  introduction  of  an  education’ 
ievy  of  K200.00  only,  payable  by  every 
(iqinpany  incorporated  or  registered  in 
Zambia.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree' 
that  this  amount  does  not  reflect  the 
times.  1  am,  therefore,  proposing  that 
til!!  amount  bo  inercascd  to,  ICl ,000.00.;, 
However,  where  a  company  has  a  turn¬ 
over  of  not  more  than  K20, 000.00  per 
annum  the  levy  should  be  only  1C600.00. 
Tho  revenue  to  bo  collected  from  tliis 
tax  will  go  to  support  education  as  pro.' 
vided  for  in  tho  legislation.  This  clian.ge 
will  become  effective  from  1st  April,  108(3. 


(vi)  For  change  of  company  name 
and  publication  of  the  samo,  the 
fee  should  now  bo  K160.00. 
instoadof  .K1.60; 

(vii)  For  registration  of  a  document 
or  making  a  record  of  any  fact 
authorised  or  required  to  be  ■ 
registered  or  recorded,  the  foe 
should  change  from  K0.60  to 
K20.00: 

(viii)  For  copies  of  any  deed  or  other 
document  not  exceeding  four 
folios  each: 

—when  prepared  by  an  ofTicial,' 
fromK0.60toK20.00: 

— every  additional  folio,  from 
K0.60  to  KlO.OO; 

— when  prepared  by  an  appli-" 
cant,  from  K0.60  to  K  16.00;.’ 


(y)  Companies  Act:  Prescribed  Fees 

164.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  the  last;  change 
I  require  to  deal  with  this  afternoon 
relates  to  tho  fees  provided  for  under  tho 
second  schedule  of  tho  Companies  Act,- 
Cap.  686.  Sir,  tho  fees  ohaiged  under  the. 
Act  have  remained  unchanged  since  1905- 
although  the  Party  and  its  Government 
are  required  to  provide  an  exiianding 
range  of  services.  It  is  necessary,  Sir,  that' 
part  of  tho  cost  associated  with  .those; 
services  bo  recovered.  1  am,  aocordinglyj 
proposing  that  the  fees  bo  changed  as 
follows: 

(i)  Kegistration  of  a  company,  the 

fee  should  change  from  K0.26 
to  ICI.OO  for  every  K200.00  with 
the  proviso  that  tne  minimum 
fee  should  be  KIOO.OO  instead 
ofKlO.06;  r 

(ii)  For  the  increase  of  capital,  the 
fee  should  go  up  from  K0.25  to' 
K6.00  for  every  K200.00  or. 
portion  thereof ; 

(iii)  For  a  certiheate  of  incorporation,  • 
the  fee  shoidd  be  raised  from. 
K0..60  to  K20.00: 

(iv)  For  registration  of  an.-  altered 

memorandum  of  association,  the 
fee  should  rise  from  Kl.OO  to 
K20.00; 

(V)  For  registration  of  change  of 
name,  the  foe  should  change  from 
Kl.OO  to  KIOO.OO; 
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— every  additional  folio,  fronr, 
K0.02  to  KlO.OO; 

(ix)  For  each  document  inspected, 

.  from  KO.IO  to  KlO.OO; 

(x)  For  inspection  of  register,  from”' 

KO.IO  to  K6.00  for  each  folicj; 
inspected.  ” 

PART  VII 
CONCLUSION 

/  166.  Mr  Spoaicer,  Sir,  the  time  has  ’ 
come  for  mo  fo  bring  my  speech  this 
afternoon  to  a  clo.so.  In  doing  so,  let  me  -' 
summarise  the  essential  points  I  have 
been  trying  to  make.  Our  country  continues 
to  face  serious  economic  problems.  As 
I  said  last  year,  these  problems  can  bd: 
solved.  The  measures  we  have  recently 
taken  have  given  us  a  frame-work  for 
making  progress.  Wo  need  to  follow  them 
up  by  working  hard  to  improve  production 
in  our  economy  and  to  export.  The  tax 
measures  I  have  announced  hav»  been.,,: 
designed  to  assist  this  process.  .  .. 

166.  VVe  are  living  in  a  difficult  onvirom 
ment.  For  us  to  be  able  to  maintain  peace,  '■ 
it  is  necessary  that  we  continue  to  rally- 
round  tho  leadership  of  His  Excellency 
the  President  and  of  the  whole  Party, >1 
With  the  country  united,  we  cannot  fail.  • 


167.  Mr  Speaker,  Sir,  I  beg  to  move. 
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GOVERNMENT  ACCEPTS  RECOMMENDATION  ON  CAMPUS  CONTROL,  STUDENT  UNREST 

Lusaka  ZAMBIA  DAILY  MAIL  in  English  7  Feb  86  p  3 

[Text]  GOVERNMENT  has  accepted  a  recommendation 
that  the  Party  shonld  establish  itself  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Zambia  [UNZA]  and  make  Its  presence  felt 
in  order  to  control  campus  student  unrest. 


The  number  of  student 
publications  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  improve  their 
quality  and  content  and  to 
control  any  possible  infil¬ 
tration  by  outside  bodies 
while  the  public  should  be 
encouraged  to  contribute 
articles  to  student  papers 
whose  circulation  should 
not  be  restricted. 

According  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  reaction  report  re¬ 
leased  yesterday  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  report 
of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  appointed  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Kaunda  in  1981 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs 
of  the  university,  govern¬ 
ment  had  dismissed  a' 
recommendation  that  the 
University  should  revert  to 
a  unitary  system  by  aboli¬ 
shing  the  Ndola  campus  in 
Kitwe. 

The  Commission,  chai¬ 
red  by  Mr  Wesley  Nyiren- 
da,  points  out  that  among 
the  areas  of  conflicts  and 


suspicion  between 

students,  the  Party  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  brought  to 
hs  attention  by  witnesses 
included: 

•  Unenforceable  Direc¬ 
tives  and  Regulations: 
By  Presidential  directive, 
some  students  were  su¬ 
pposed  to  reside  off  the 
campus  but  they  circum¬ 
vented  the  directive. 
Witnesses  complained  that 
most  of  these  students 
were  children  of  highly 
placed  and  -  influential 
people: 

•  Conflict  of  Weologies 
and  Clashes  over  foreign 
policy  between  students 
and  the  Party:  Students 
regarded  themselves  as 
stalwart  Marxist-Leninists 
and  were  opposed  to  the 
Party’s  philosophy  of  Hu¬ 
manism; 

•  Presence  of  military 
:and  Special  Branch  perso¬ 
nnel  on  campus:  Students 
detested  the  presence 


of  these  spies  whom  they 
derogatorily  termed 

'dogs’  or  ‘government 
men.’  They  thought  that 
the  existence  of  these  spies 
at  the  campus  was  an 
erosion  of  their  academic 
freedom.  Students  also 
argued  that  they  were 
not  an  opposition  Party 
nor  were  they  aiming  at 
usurping  power.  Hence 
they  did  not  see  the  rea¬ 
son  for  being  trailed  by 
spies. 

The  Commission,  whose 
task  was  to  make  recomme¬ 
ndations  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  administration 
and  administrative  stru¬ 
cture  under  the  federal 
organisation  and  how  stu¬ 
dents  can  play  a  more 
dynamic  role  in  the  affairs 
of  the  University,  observed 
that  unrest  at  the  Ndola 
campus  resulted  partly 
from  the  coexistence  of  the 


-.niversity  and  ZIT  (Zambia 
Institute  of  Technology) 
students. 

All  the  evidence  recei¬ 
ved  pointai  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  of  putting 
these  two  student  bodies 
together  was  practically 
unworkable. 

On  student  publications, 
the  Commission  noted  that 
their  quality  was  extre¬ 
mely  poor  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  University  was  the 
highest  Institution  of  lea¬ 
rning  in  the  country. 

Among  other  recomme¬ 
ndations  accepted  by  go¬ 
vernment  are  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Council’s  commi¬ 
ttees  should  be  statutory 
and  regulations  should  be 
made  to  guide  their  ope¬ 
rations,  the  chain  of  co¬ 
mmand  on  policy  matters 
should  be:  Chancellor,  the 
minister,  the  chairman 
and  the  vice-chancellor. 
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ZAMBIA 


CIVILIAN  WORKERS  AT  AIRFORCE  BASE  MAY  LOSE  JOBS 


Lusaka  ZAMBIA  DAILY  MAIL  in  English  7  Feb  86  p  1 

[  Text  ]  MORE  than  300  civilian  workers  at  the  Zambia  ^r- 

force  [ZAFl  base  In  Mambwa  district  may  lose  then 

jobs  because  of  a  critical  shortage  of  transport. 


The  workers  who  lea¬ 
ve  at  Mumbwa  Botna 
which  is  25  km  away 
from  the  base  are 
experiencing  difficulties 
in  travelling  to  their 
working  places  as  the 
remaining  two  ZAP  bu¬ 
ses  are  used  to  collecting 
only  servicemen. 

Briefing  Mumbwa 
branch  chairman  of  the 
Zambia  Congress  of 
Trade  Unions  (ZCTU) 
Mr  Jairus  Kadolo  yester¬ 
day,  Major  Ackim  Kaso- 
nde  who  is  in-charge  of 
administration  said  that 
since  diesei  prices  were 
increased,  ZAP  has  been 
faced  with  hardships  in 
running  the  buses  to  and 
from  the  base. 

Major  Kasonde  said 
that  ZAP  management 
would  however  lay  off 
any  worker  absent  from 
dutyfor  more  than  three 
days  in  a  month . 

The  Major  added  that 
conditions  of  service  for 


general  workers  did  not 
include  free  transport 
and  added  that  it  was 
only  provided  on  huma¬ 
nitarian  grounds. 

However,  Mr  Kadolo 
who  went  to  address  the 
workers  after  receiving 
the  complaints,  appea¬ 
led  to  the  ZAP  manage¬ 
ment  to  find  ways  of 
transporting  their  wor- , 

.  kers  from  the  Boma.  !  V) 

Mr  Kadolo  who  was 
told  that  the  workers  had 
been  requested  to  put  ; 
up  shelters  near  the  base 
also  asked  the  manage-  . 
ment  to  extend  the  shi-  * 
fting  period  because  ' 
elephant  grass  that  they  , 
could  use  for  thatching 
their  huts  was  still 
immature. 

He  appealed  to  the 
workers  to  be  self  disci¬ 
plined  and  try  by  all 
means  to  report  for  du¬ 
ties  every  day  and  urged 
them  to  obtain  bicycle  i 
loans  if  shifting  was 
impossible. 
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ZAMBIA 


UNOFFICIAL  KWACHA  DEVALUATION  BRINGS  DOWN  CONSUMER  PRICES 
Lusaka  SUNDAY  TIMES  OF  ZAMBIA  in  English  9  Feb  86  p  1 

[Text]  The  abundance  of  bath  soap  and  other  washing  detergents--resulting 
from  the  auctioning  of  foreign  currency — has  forced  black  marketeers  in 
Lusaka  to  reduce  prices  of  their  merchandise  drastically. 

As  a  result,  their  goods  are  selling  faster  because  they  are  cheaper  than 
those  sold  in  shops. 

A  snap  survey  by  the  Sunday  Times  revealed,  however,  that  the  black  marketeers' 
profit  margin  was  far  lower  than  in  the  past  years. 

Strike  washing  powder  is  sold  at  K4  or  K4.50  depending  on  bargaining. 

In  the  shops  the  same  item  sells  at  between  K4.50  and  K5.25n. 

Dynamo  washing  paste  which  the  black  marketeers  used  to  sell  at  K7.50  has 
been  reduced  to  K6.50. 

In  one  shop  dynamo  is  sold  at  K7.50--the  price  black  marketeers  were  charging 
before  the  items  were  abundant. 

Ebu  bathing  soap  which  is  sold  at  K2  in  shops  is  sold  at  K1.50  a  tablet  on 
the  black  market. 

Lux  is  selling  at  K3  on  the  black  market  while  the  shops  are  selling  it 
between  K3.96  and  K4. 

One  black  marketeer  said  "goods  were  expensive  when  there  was  a  shortage. 

"But  when  they  are  in  abundance,  customers  prefer  to  buy  from  the  cheap 
source,"  he  said. 

But  in  Kitwe  prices  of  commodities  on  the  black  market  are  higher  than  in 
the  shops,  because  of  shortages. 

Items  such  as  Ebu  bathing  soap  which  costs  97n  in  shops  sells  at  between 
K.150  and  K2  on  the  black  market. 
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A  2.5  litre  container  of  Saladi  (cooking  oil)  which  costs  K13.86  in  State 
shops,  is  sold  at  K17  on  the  black  market. 

In  Ndola  prices  of  items  which  are  not  essential  have  been  forced  to  drop. 
One  example  is  the  price  of  digital  watches.  They  are  now  selling  at  a 
maximum  price  of  K16. 

One  black  marketeer  told  the  Sunday  Times:  "Look  we  also  have  to  live,  if 
you  can't  beat  them  you  must  join  them." 

In  a  series  of  interviews  during  the  week  black  marketeers  admitted  that 
business  had  drastically  dropped. 

"You  cannot  buy  a  tablet  of  soap  at  K3.65  and  hope  to  sell  it  at  K5  or  more 
who  can  buy  it?" 
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GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  INCREASES  AS  KWACHA  VALUE  FALLS 
Lusaka  TIMES  OF  ZAMBIA  in  English  1  Feb  86  p  1 


[Text] 

GOVERNMENT  proposed 
expenditure  in  the  Budget 
has  risen  to  K5,261  million 
from  last  year’s  Kl, 836.8 
million  because  of  the 
depreciation  of  the 
Kwacha. 

Out  of  this  total,  K2,215.7 
million  would  cover  re¬ 
current  expenditure  while 
constitutional  and  statutory 
expenditure  would  account 
for  K2,304.4  million. 

The  remaining  amount  of 
K704.9  million  will  cover 
capital  expenditure. 

Recurrent  expenditure  is 
broken  down  as  follows: 
Personal  emoluments 
K661.9  million  recurrent 
departmental  charges 
K891.7  million  grants  and 
other  payments  K218.4 
million  pensions  and 
gratuities  K40.3  million, 
subsidies  K33.8  million  and 
contingency  vote  K69.6 
million. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fourth 
National  Development  Plan 
which  was  scheduled  to  be 
launched  this  year  has  been 
postponed  to  next  January 
because  of  the  depressed 
economy. 

The  temporary  shelving 
of  the  plan  would  enable 
the  Party  and  its  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consolidate  the 
measures  effected  so  far 

to  restructure  the  economy. 


Explaining  this  year’s 
Budget  policy,  the  minister 
said  Zambia  must  now 
ensure  that  her  expenditure 
matched  the  real  resources 
in  hand  in  view  of  the 
grave  economic  situation. 

The  reduction  of  the 
public  service  and  diploma¬ 
tic  missions  abroad  was 
evidence  of  the  Party  and 
its  Government’s  readiness 
to  “come  to  grips  with  the 
economic  problems  facing 
the  country." 

The  annual  plan  would 
be  used  to  guide  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources  on  the 
lines  of  development 
priorities  agreed  upon. 

It  was  important  that 
industries  relied  more  on 
locally  produced  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  cut  down  on  foreign 
exchange  utilisation  and 
ensure  that  labour  was  re¬ 
tained. 

"Since  labour  is  what  we 
have  in  abundance,  that  is 
what  we  should  employ 
abundantly.  Capital  on  the 
other  hand  is  scarce  and  we 
should  use  it  sparingly. 

“By  changing  the  re¬ 
lative  cost  of  labour  and 
capital  in  favour  of  labour, 
the  auction  system  lyill 
assist  to  ensure  the  creation 
of  more  employment 
opportunities  in  the  count¬ 
ry,’’ he  said. 
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ZAMBIA 


WELL  BEING,  ACTIVITIES  OF  ANC  FARMERS  DISCUSSED 
Cape  Town  CAPE  TIMES  in  English  11  Feb  86  p  6 


[Text] 

LUSAKA.  —  Hitler  Tcmbo,  “Botha’s  son”  and 
Tapson  Mwanza  are  all  busy  down  on  the 
farm. 

Hitler  is  helping  build  an  abattoir,  Tapson 
patrols  the  mealie  fields,  heating  a  makeshift 
iron  gong  to  frighten  off  marauding  monkeys 
and  “Botha’s  son”  has  followed  his  father  as 
top  boar  in  the  herd  of  pigs. 

There  is.  little  in  these  peaceful  fields 
north  of  Lusaka  to  bring  to  mind  unrest  in 
South  Africa  or  the  carnage  of  a  mine  blast  at 
p  cro.wded  shopping  centre. 

But  the  link  is  the  African  National  Con¬ 
gress  (ANC),  the  main  guerilla  organization 
fighting  the  Pretoria  government,  and  the 
1 335,5  ha  farm  shows  a  different  side  of  the 
nationalist  group  which  has  claimed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  much  of  the  sabotage  inside  South 
Africa  over  the  past  20  years. 

Farm  manager  Mr  Aaron  Mafpje  and  a 
labour  force  of  around  80  grow  mealies  and 
vegetables,  raise  pigs  and  cattle  to  feed  the 
more  than  300  ANC  members  who  live  in  or 
around  the  Zambian  capital. 

The  ANC  has  been  outlawed  in  South 
Africa  for  25  years  and  in  exile  its  non¬ 
military  headquarters  are  in  Lusaka,  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  low-roofed  offices  down  an  alley  off  the 
central  Cairo  Road. 

ANC  officials  refuse  to  discuss  military 
aspects  of  their  operation,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  security  at  the  farm  nor  weapons  at 
the  headquarters,  where  a  small  knot  of 
young  men  in  ordinary  clothes  screen  visi¬ 
tors  entering  the  red  metal  gates. 

ANC  workers  live  frugally,  said  Mr  Tom 
Sebina,  an  official  in  the  information  depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  ANC  provides  us  with  our  accom¬ 
modation,  food,  welfare  and  health  care.  In 
addition,  everyone  regardless  of  position,  in¬ 
cluding  Oliver  Tambo,  gets  only  14  kwacha 
(about  R5,25)  a  month  pocket-money,”  he 
said. 

Rations  of  the  staple  mealie  meal  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  collected  from  an  ANC  stall  in 
Lusaka’s  central  market,  where  produce 
from  the  farm  is  also  sold  to  raise  funds. 


The  blue-painted  tin-roofed  stall  is  little 
different  from  its  neighbours,  but  Mr  Sebina 
asked  that  it  not  be  photographed  so  it  would 
not  be  identified. 

The  farm,  called  Chongella  Estates,  was 
bought  for  the  ANC  by  the  Swedish  aid  agen¬ 
cy  SIDA  in  1978  when  its  main  crop  was 
tobacco.  Now,  it  grows  mealies,  sorghum, 
soya  beans,  ground  nuts,  a  wide  variety  of 
vegetables  and  some  fruit. 

As  well  as  a  herd  of  1 000  cattle,  there  are 
80  pigs,  some  ducks  and  turkeys  and  1000 
hens  for  egg  production.  The  neighbouring 
farm  is  owned  by  Anglo  American  Corpora¬ 
tion,  South  Africa’s  largest  conglomerate. 

“We  used  to  have  a  lot  more  pigs,”  itaid  Mr 
Mafpje.  “But  we  had  feed  problems  so  we 
sold  most  of  them.  We  started  oH  with  two 
boars  we  called  ‘Reagan’  and  ‘Botha’,  hut 
they  got  too  heavy  for  the  sows  so  they  were 
sent  to  market.” 

Now  top  boar  is  “Botha’s  son  No  1”,  a  large 
two-year-old  with  fluffy  ears. 

Mr  Mafgje,  30,  was  born  and  raised  in 
Soweto  near  Johannesburg  and  left  South 
Africa  in  1978  because  “I  was  not  satisHed 
with  the  system”. 

He  took  agricultural  courses  in  East  Ger¬ 
many,  Tanzania  and  Zambia  before  coming  to 
run  the  farm  in  1982. 

He  said,  as  well  as  feeding  its  members  and 
raising  money  for  the  ANC,  it  was  also  used 
to  train  people  in  farming  and  running  a 

business.  At  any  time  there  were  about  30 
ANC  working  at  the  farm  as  well  as  SO  Zam¬ 
bian  workers,  such  as  Hitler  and  Tapson,  who 
were  kept  on  when  it  was  bought. 

A  spokesman  lot  the  organization  said  the 
ANC  secretariat  was  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  the  president’s  offlce  responsible  for 
information  and  military  aspects,  external 
affairs  responsible  for  health,  arts  and  cul¬ 
ture,  education  and  foreign  relations,  and  a 
treasurer-general’s  section  responsible  for 
flnance. 

About  30  people  work  full-time  at  the  head¬ 
quarters.  The  ANC  runs  a  nursery  school  for 
their  children  south  of  Lusaka. 
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There  12  teachers  care  for  about  60  chil¬ 
dren  aged  from  eight  months  to  four  years. 
The  nursery  is  a  bare,  run-down  house  down 
a  dirt  road  with  iittle  decoration, 

Greeting  visitors  the  children  sing  “Ring- 
a-ring-a-roses”  and  freedom  songs  in  Zulu. 
To  the  tune  of  “Oh  my  darling  Clementine”, 
they  form  a  circle  and  sing  “Thina  sizwe 
esintsnndu  sikhalela  lAfrika”  (“We,  the 
blacks,  are  crying  for  our  land ...  let  it  come 
back  to  us,  let  it  come  back,  let  Africa  come 
back”).  —  Sapa-Reuter 
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ZAMBIA 


INFRASTRUCTURE  PROBLEMS  PREVENT  FOOD  RELIEF  DELIVERIES 
Lusaka  TIMES  OF  ZAMBIA  in  English  7  Feb  86  p  2 

[Text]  Some  2,000  bags  of  maize  destined  to  famine  stricken  areas  of  Mwanya, 
Kazembe  and  chitungulu  are  marooned  at  Lundazi  as  roads  to  the  areas  have 
become  impassable  because  of  heavy  rains. 

Lundazi  district  governor  Mr  James  Nyirongo  said  the  areas  had  been  completely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  district  by  heavy  rains  which  swept  away  a 
number  of  bridges. 

He  feared  that  people  in  the  affected  areas  would  starve  if  the  rains  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  month. 

Mr  Nyirongo  appealed  to  the  National  Contingency  Planning  Committee  to 
come  to  the  district  council's  aid  to  ensure  that  the  food  was  transported 
to  the  areas. 

The  state  of  roads  had  also  prevented  the  Ministry  of  Health  from  transporting 
medical  supplies  to  clinics  in  the  affected  areas  causing  a  critical  shortage 
of  drugs. 

In  Mongu,  Western  Province  permanent  secretary  Mr  Reuben  Ching'ambu  urged 
the  Zambia  Red  Cross  Society  to  help  people  in  famine  stricken  areas  of  the 
province. 

He  was  speaking  when  a  Red  Cross  delegation  led  by  its  Geneva-based  consultant 
Mr  Brian  Hodgson  paid  a  courtesy  call  on  him  at  his  office. 

Mr  Ching'ambu  appealed  to  the  society  to  work  with  other  donor  countries  in 
helping  the  Government  to  provide  medicines. 

Mr  Hodgson  said  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Red  Cross  to  ensure  that  its  units 
worked  closely  with  host  governments. 
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ZAMBIA 


MAIZE  PRICE  TO  BE  DECONTROLLED 

Lusaka  TIMES  OF  ZAMBIA  in  English  31  Jan  86  p  1 

[Text] 


GOVERNMENT  is  to 
decontrol  the  producer 
price  of  maize  during  the 
1986/87  season.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Water 
Development  General  King¬ 
sley  Chinkuli  told  Parlia¬ 
ment  yesterday. 

Gen  Chinkuli  said  when 
answering  supplementary 
questions  from  backbench¬ 
ers  on  his  ministerial  state¬ 
ment  over  the  recent  in¬ 
crease  of  fertiliser  prices 
that  when  considering  the 
crop  producer  prices  for 
the  next  season,  Govern¬ 
ment  would  set  a  minimum 
price  for  which  farmers 
could  sell  their  maize. 

Farmers  would  be  free  to 
sell  at  highest  prices  they 
considered  profitable  and 
he  hoped  this  would  en¬ 
courage  them  to  grow 
more. 

He  told  the  House  that  he 
would  soon  introduce  a  Bill 
giving  details  about  what 


the  Government  intei.ded  to 
do  to  boost  agriculture. 

In  his  ministerial  state¬ 
ment,  Gen  Chinkuli  defend¬ 
ed  the  increase  of  fertiliser 
prices  from  K26.75  to  K48 
by  Namboard  because  it 
had  to  survive. 

The  introduction  of  the 
foreign  exchange  auction¬ 
ing  system  had  made  the 
cost  of  imported  fertiliser 
high  as  letters  of  credit  for 
the  commodity  were  matur¬ 
ing  at  new  rates  of  the 
Kwacha  to  a  US  dollar. 

Namboard  would  now 
require  to  pay  KIS.  1  mil¬ 
lion  for  fertiliser  that  was 
received  in  1984  alone.  In 
addition,  the  Nitrogen 
Chemicals  of  Zambia 
(NCZ)  had  increased  prices 
of  fertiliser  from  K35  to 
K65. 

The  imported  fertiliser 
which  arrived  last  year  was 
now  costing  Namboard  K75 
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a  bag  which  meant  that  the 
92,000  tonnes  of  fertiliser  it 
needed  to  import  between 
now  and  October,  would 
cost  K75  a  bag. 

For  every  bag  sold 
between  October  1985  and 
January  27,  1986,  Nam¬ 
board  would  lose  K48.05. 

“Mr  Speaker  Sir,  how 
could  Namboard  continue 
to  provide  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  with  such  huge  losses? 
In  the  past,  this  could  be 
possible  due  to  massive 
subsidies  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  financial  position 
cannot  accommodate  any 
more  subsidies.” 

Although  the  decision  to 
increase  fertiliser  price  was 
made  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  Namboard  acting 
general  manager,  Major- 
General  Charles  Nyirenda 
was  in  order  to  make  the 
announcement. 
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ZAMBIA 


NEW  MINING  HOLDING  COMPANY  ESTABLISHED 


Lusaka  TIMES  OF  ZAMBIA  in  English  31  Jan  86 
[Text] 

ZAMBIA  Consolidated 
Copper  Mines  (ZCCM> 
has  formed  a  holding 
company  —  MulungushI 
Investments  Limited  — 
to  mn  its  snbskliaty 
firms  as  part  of  the 
cost-saving  measnres 
aimed  at  restoring  the 
company’s  financial 
stahillty. 

ZCCM  will  also  set  up 
small-scale  enterprises 
and  agricnltural  resettle¬ 
ment  schemes  to  absorb 
employees  declared  re¬ 
dundant  and  encourage 
the  spirit  of  entrepre¬ 
neurship. 

“The  establishment  of 
small-scale  enterprises 
and  agricnltural  resettle¬ 
ment  schemes  is  a  means 
of  alleviating  the  severity 
of  possible  hardships  on 
the  families  which  will 
he  affected.*’  ZCCM 
chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Mr  Francis 
Kaunda  said  yesterday. 

Besides  encouraging  self- 
reliance,  the  small-scale 
Industries  would  help 
ZCCM  to  get  rid  of 
excess  labour  and  reduce 
costs. 
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The  small-scale  activity- 
wonld  include  mining  of 
certain  deposits  which 
would  be  uneconomical  if 
undertaken  by  a  big 
company  such  as  ZCCM. 

Mr  Kaunda  gave  an 
example  of  Kabwe  which 
had  rich  ore  deposits  that 
could  be  mined  on  a 
small-scale  basis  because 
ZCCM  would  not  profit 
if  It  min'Ml  the  metal 
itself. 

Explaining  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  Mr  Kaunda 
said  ZCCM  indebtedness 
had  soared  to  a  stagger¬ 
ing  K1.8  billion  since  the 
foreign  exchange  auc¬ 
tioning  system  was 
introduced. 

Loans  and  other  debts  had 
shot  un  because  the 
“forex”  auctioning 
amounted  to  “massive 
devaluation”  of  the 
Zambian  currency,  he 
said. 

It  was  a  fallacy  that  ZCCM 
was  literally  swimming  in 
Kwacha  as  a  result  of 
the  auctioning  because 
the  Kwacha  had  depre¬ 
ciated  greatly  and  costs 
had  shot  up. 
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STATE  TAKES  MEASURES  TO  FIGHT  ILLEGAL  MINING 
Lusaka  ZAMBIA  DAILY  MAIL  in  English  10  Feb  86  p  7 

[Text]  jyjijjgg  Development  Department  In  the  Mini¬ 

stry  of  Afines  is  to  be  strengthened  this  year  to 
effectively  tackle  illegal  mining  of  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones  in  which  the  State  is  losing 
about  52  million  US  doQars  a  year. 

Priority  will  go  towards  monitoring  production  of 
the  stones  to  control  illegal  mining. 


This  is  contained  in  the 
Economic  Review  and  An¬ 
nual  Plan  1986  released 
by  the  National  Commi¬ 
ssion  for  Development 
Planning. 

Zambia  has  been  losing 
a  lot  of  money  through  ille¬ 
gal  exports  of  minerals 
such  as  emeralds  and  ame¬ 
thyst  because  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  not  been  able  to 
monitor  and  control  all 
mining  operations  due  to 
critical  personnel  and  fi¬ 
nancial  constraints . 

The  review  also  says 
the  Nfines  Development 
Department  was  expected 
to  raise  about  K3  million 
in  foreign  exchange  throu¬ 
gh  the  sale  of  precious  and 
semi-precious  stones  last 
year  as  compared  to  K1.2 
million  earned  in  1984. 

The  department  hopes  to 

raise  more  money  this 
year  following  the  issue 
of  more  mining  licences 
last  year. 

A  total  of  19  mining 
licences  for  emeralds 
were  issued  early  last 
year  and  an  additional  20 


licences  were  expected 
to  be  issued  in  the  Lu- 
ndazi  by  the  end  of  last 
year. 

The  review  also  says 
that  the  Mines  Develop¬ 
ment  Department  last  year 
carried  out  a  survey  for 
gold,  bismuth,  and  tung¬ 
sten  in  Chinyunyu  in  Ce¬ 
ntral  Province.  The  report 
does  not  give  the  results 
of  the  survey. 

And  an  intensive  survey 
of  decorative  stones  sho¬ 
wed  markable  occurrances 
within  a  50  km  radium 
around  Lusaka. 

The  area  have  small  de¬ 
posits  of  good 
quality  white,  pink  and  ba¬ 
nded  grey  marbles. 

The  review  also  says 
that  the  Prescribed  Mine-, 
rals  and  Materials  Commi¬ 
ssion  was  unable  to  mo¬ 
nitor  uranium  explora¬ 
tion  due  to  lack  of  adequa¬ 
te  professional  staff  and 
transport. 

The  international  firms 
involved  in  uranium  ex¬ 
ploration  are  Agip  SPA 
of  Italy,  Power  Reactor 
Md  Nuclear  Fuel  Develo¬ 
pment  Corporation  (PNC) 
of  Japan  and  Saarberg 
Interplan  of  West  Germa- 
nv. 
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The  presence  of  landmi¬ 
nes  in  some  areas  in  Sou¬ 
thern  Province  held  back 
prospecting  work. 

Luswishi  West  showed 
promising  potential  for 
uranium  deposits.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  further  detailed  pro¬ 
specting,  Qiipupushi  and 
Luswishi  may  yield  depo¬ 
sits  of  economic 

value. 

Uranium  has  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  Southern  Pro¬ 
vince  but  is  subject  to 
further  prospecting  ex¬ 
ploration  to  determine  mi¬ 
neral  extent  and  value. 
More  extensive  explora¬ 
tion  work  will  be  carried 
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out  in  known  anomalous 
areas  during  this  year. 

In  Kimale  and  Mwombo- 
shi  in  the  North-Western 
Province,  the  areas  indi¬ 
cate  some  uranium  prese¬ 
nce  but  further  explo¬ 
ration  work  is  still  required 
to  estimate  the  economic 
value  of  the  deposits. 

The  review  also  reports 
that  Mineral  Exploration 
(MINEX)  completed  a  re¬ 
port  on  Nambala  Iron 
Ore  deposits.  About  40 
million  tonnes  of  good 
quality  iron  were  proven 
at  Nambala  Hill,  with  about 
138  million  tonnes  of  lower 
quality  ore. 
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SITHOLE  DESCRIBES  HIS  LIFE  AS  EXILE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  in  English  14  Feb  86  p  6 
[Text] 


SILVER  SPRING^ 

Maryland.  Like  a 

fish  out  of  water,  the 
old  guerrilla  chief 
gazes  from  a  high-rise 
apartment  across  a 
■suburban  Aunerican 

j  landscape  and  ponders 
'  art  African  ■  indepen¬ 
dence  story  he  says 
went  wrong. 

Twenty  years  ago  the;_ 
Rev  Ndabaningi  Sithole,' 
a  founding  father  of  Afri-  ■ 
can  nationalism,  was  in  ■ 
jail  in  Rhodesia,  now.;< 
Zimbabwe,  held  by  itsj 
White-minority  rulers  for| 
his  politics',  but  convinced 
he  would  triumpli|;  in^  aj 

ifreedom  struggle,  v  '”  '  | 

V  Today  he  is  a  prisoner^ 
of  another  sort,  art  exile,  I 
his  leadership  hopes, 
dashed,  his  future  con-, 
fined  to  another  land, 
f  He  says  he  cannot  re¬ 
turn  to  Zimbabwe. 
Again,  he  Says,  his  poli¬ 
tics  is  the  cause.  Only  the 
colour  of  his  persecutors  | 
has  changed,  he  charges.  | 

Lectures  .  ' 

'•  As  terrorist  war'  and. 
racial  conflict  continue  to 
track  Southern  Africa',  Mr  | 
Sithole  wanders  the 
'American  lecture  circuit. 


cut  off  from  friends  and 
I  children,  a  reminder  that 
[so  often  iri  African  poli- 
l  tics  it  is  disastrous  to  um 
ish  second. 

The  man  who  once 
i  drew  tens  of  thousands  to 
public  speeches  in  Rhode¬ 
sia  cuts  a  solitary  figure 
now  as  he  moves  linno- 
j  ticed  about  Washington 
land  suburban  Silver 
rSpring,  his  new  hortie. 

*  “It  is  sad,  no  doubt 
about  it,”  said  Mr  Sit- 
fhole  (6.5).  reflecting  in  an 
.^interview  on  his  rise  at  the 
jcrest  of  Rhodesian  nat¬ 
ionalism  and  his  fall  from . 
grace  with  his  former  poi- 1 
itical  pupil,  Robert  Mu¬ 
gabe,  now'  Zimbabwe’s 
Prime  Minister. 

He  blames  Marxism  for 
the  destruction  i  of  his 
[dreams  and  the  troubles 
of  rtiuch  of  independent 
j  Africa. 

I  ’  “Mugabe  is  a  Marxist. 

,  He  sees  me  as  a  threat .  .  . 

'  I  have  long  said  a  one- 
j  party  State  in  Zimbabwe 
i  will  be  instituted  over  my 
I  dead  body.  He  is  aware  of 
that.” 

Mr  Sithole  incurred  Mr 
Mugabe’s  wrath  in  1979 
when  hrt  joined  Rhode¬ 
sian  Premier ‘Ian  Smith 


and  two  other  Blacks  in  a 
civil  war  governing  alli¬ 
ance  aiined  at  blocking 
the  terrorist  armies  of  Mr? 
Mugabe  and  Mr  Joshua 
Nkomo. 

After  Mr  Mugabe  won'^ 
the  post-war  elections 
over  Mr  Sithole  and  other 
rivals,  Mr  Sithole’s  future 
was  bleak.  He  cpin- 
plained  of  persecution  by 
Mugabe  backers  and  fi¬ 
nally  fled  two  years  ago. 

Zimbabwe  accused  him 
of  plotting  a  coup  with  US 
help  and  said  he  would  be : 
arrested  immediately 
should  be  ever  return.  Mr 
Sithole  and  US  officials 
deny  the  conspiracy 
charge. 

After  a  stay  in  Britain, 
the  former  schoolteacher 
arrived  in  the  United 
States  —  where  he  had  at-j 
tended  Massachusetts’ 
Andover-Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  from 
11955-58-1  last  April. 

I 

i  “I  didn’t  like  the  idea' 

I  of  being  detained  again  | 

I  after  spending  10  years  In'! 
detention  (from  1964)  ■ 
with  the  White  settlers,  so 
I  stayed  away,”  he  said  in  i 
the  newly  furnished  living  ^ 
I  room  of  his  16th  floor, 
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I'  Mr  Sithole  works  on 
I  books  and  articles  at  a; 
f;  Formica-topped  kitchen  i 
;  table,  penning  in  a  neat,  I 
schoolish  hand  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “Socialism  and 
icommunism’%  „  in  ‘ '  Zim¬ 
babwe. 

Africa,  says  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Church  | 
.of  Christ,  was  not  suited  | 
to  the  “Godless  tenet”  of  | 
MarXi-"--'  j 

i  “It  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  is  a  Colonial  State,” 
he  says,  “the  Marcist 
State  has  to  be  over¬ 
thrown,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  before  the  African 
State  can  be  established.  | 

'  "I  don’t  know  what  can 
be  done.  But  I  know  I  will 
use  my  pen  as  much  as 
possible.” 

Wintry  chill 

f?  Unlike  Angolan  rebel 
leader  Jonas  Savimbi,  Mr 
.'Sithole  does  not  seek  | 
.military  support  from  the 
United  States.  Dr  Savim¬ 
bi  was  feted  at  the  White 
House  as  a  freedom  fight- 


ler  recently  while  Mr  Sit-' 
!  hole,  in  tightly-buttoned 
grey  woolen  cardigan, 
struggled  with  a  wintry 
'  chill  on  the  other  side  of 
town. 

Mr  Sithole  lectures  to 
.  church,  business  and  so- 
i  cial  groups  on  African  i 
I  politics,  writes  —  he  is  ■ 
'  seeking  a  publisher  for  a 
'new  twok,  Marxism  and 
Independent  Africa  —  i 
and  works,  with  the  aid  of 
,  a  R98  000  grant  from  a  < 
conservative  foundation, 

,  on  a  study  of  “The  Secret 
I  of  America’s  Success”. 

His  wife  Vesta,  (46) 
shares  his  exile  and  does 
his  typing.  Their  five 
grown  children  are  in 
'  Zimbabwe. 

Mr  Sithole  and  an 
Ethiopian  exile  have 
[.founded  the  African  Hu- 
I  man  Rights  Committee  to 
probe  political  persecu- 
,tion. 

J  He  says  the  Western 
■  media  have  focused  on 
'  abuses  of  power  by  White 
;African  governments 
|while  ignoring  those  by 


r  Black  rulers,  giving  the 
I  Blacks  “the  feeling  they 
can  do  what  they  like  with 
their  own  people”. 

Is  the  record  of  Black 
rule,  therefore,  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  continued  White 
i  supremacy,  as  often 
claimed  in  South  Africa? 

“I  understand  the  argu¬ 
ment  perfectly  and  I 
!  would  be  dishonest  to  my¬ 
self  if  I  started  arguing 
,  against  it,”  he  says. 
Dismantle  Marxism 

“But  in  Spite  of  all  that, 
it  does  not  mean  the  Afri¬ 
can  people  in  their  home 
must  be  denied  their  free¬ 
dom.  they  have  got  to 
find  (their  way)  out  of 
^  their  problem.” 

Mr  Sithole  rivets  the 
I  listener  with  a  piercing 
stare  once  familiar  on 
front  pages  and  television 
screens  in  Rhodesia  and 
says;  “One  of  my  greatest 
joys  is  a  deeper  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  helped  to  dis¬ 
mantle  White  supremacy, 
and  I  hope  1  shall  live  to 
dismantle  Marxism  in 
I  Zimbabwe.  —  Sapa- 
I  Reuter. 
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NATION  SAID  TO  LEAD  AFRICA  IN  UPLIFTING  OF  WOMEN 
Cape  Town  THE  ARGUS  in  English  18  Jan  86  p  20 
[Article  by  Robin  Drew] 

[Text] 


WHEN  former  guerilla  fighter 
Mrs  Teurai  Ropa  (Spill  Blood) 
Nhongo  led  her  country’s  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  conference  in  Nairobi 
last  year,  she  was  able  to  pro; 
claim  that  Zimbabwe  had  done 
more  in  the  past  five  years  to 
uplift  the  status  of  wdmen  than 
any  other  independent  African 
country. 

Mrs  Nhongo,  wife  of  the 
army  commander,  General 
Rex  Nhongo,  is  Minister  of 
Community  Development  and 
Women’s  Affairs,  and  is  a  very 
determined  lady. 

She  is  the  only  female  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  most  powerful  body 
in  the  land,  the  15-person  polit- 
buro  of  the  ruling  Zanu(PF) 
party  and  she  is  one  of  two 
women  in  the  Cabinet. 

To  do  her  job  she  has  to  be 
tough,  for  despite  goverament’s 
commitment  to  ending  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women, 
she  has  found  that  many  minis¬ 
tries  in  the  male-dominated  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  she  operates 
have  been  reluctant  to  co¬ 
operate. 

Mr  Mugabe’s  government 
has  shown,  however,  that  it  is 


I  pfepafeO  to  risk 
'unpopularity  in 
some  quarters 
land  has  intro¬ 
duced  far-reach- 
v;  ing  pieces  of 
legislation 
which  provide 
the  framework 
for  change. 


Among  these 
is  the  law  which 
extended  the  18- 
year  age  of  le- 
'  gal  majority  to 
African  women  whereas  in  the 
past  they  had  remained  minors 
in  most  cases  for  all  their  lives. 

“This  was  a  major  break¬ 
through,”  said  Mrs  Julie  Stew¬ 
art,  law  lecturer  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zimbabwe.  She 
cautioned,  however,  that  the 
ramifications  of  this  legislation 
would  depend  to  an  extent  on 
how  far  women  were  prepared 
or  wanted  to  defy  the  very  real 
pressures  of  tradition,  custom 
and  family  attitudes. 

There  was  an  outcry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  a  judge  roled  that 
the  new  law  meant  fathers 
could  not  sue  for  damages  if 
their  18-year-old  daughters 
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were  seduced  and  there  was 
dceji  concern  that  the  law 
would  erode  the  ancient  cus-, 
tom  of  roora,  or  bride  price,  j 

Another  radical  departure 
from  customary  practice  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Matri¬ 
monial  Causes  Act  which  em-i 
powers  the  courts  to  make  a 
division  of  property  in  divorce  j 
settlements.  i 

The  Minister  of  Justich,  Le¬ 
gal  and  Parliamentary  Affairs, 
Dr  Eddison  Zvobgo,  said  this' 
law  was  even  more  important 
and  far-reaching  that  the  con- 1 
troversial  Age  of  Majority  Act 
in  redressing  the  imbalance  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women.  j 

He  said  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  Act,  a  woman  was 
virtually  unprotected  by  the 
law  on  divorce. 

“Once  divorce  was  granted, 
she  was  the  loser,”  he  said. 
“There  was  absolutely  nothing 
she  could  call  her  own.” 

In  most  cases  she  left  the 
home  she  had  helped  build  up 
with  barely  the  clothes  on  her 


back,  her  kitchen  utensils  and 
in  many  cases  without  her 
children. 

But  now  the  law  recognised 
the  contributions  the  women 
had  made  and  would  take  thiiS 
into  account  when  distributing 
the  assets. 

Mrs  Stewart  said  the  Act  re¬ 
cognised  the  equality  of  the 
spouses  and  was  designed  to 
take  account  of  individual 
needs. 

The  guilt  concept  had  been 
removed  from  divorce  in  civil 
marriages  and  in  this  case  only 
two  grounds  werte  recognised 
—  irretrieveable  breakdown  of 
the  marriage  and  illness  or 
lasting  unconsciousness. 

Mrs  Stewart  explained  that 
the  last  provision  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  possibility 
of  someone  being  kept  “alive” 
on  a  life-support  machine  but 
remaining  unconscious. 

In  preparation  is  a  new  law 
on  inheritance,  the  Succession 
Bill,  which  Dr  Zvobgo  says  will 
end  the  victimisation  of 
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j  widows. 

I  Under  customary  law,  he 
said,  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
i  husband  often  claimed  all  the 
property.  Under  the  new  law, 
where  no  will  has  been  made, 
'the  surviviung  spouse,  or 
spouses  in  the  case  of  a  polyga¬ 
mous  marriage,  the  cnildren 
and  close  relatives  will  inherit 
in  defined  portions  from  the 
estate. 

The  new  law  suggests  that  in 
cases  of  polygamy,  the  senior 
I  wife  will  get  50  percent  with 
I  the  rest  divided  among  the  ju¬ 
nior  wives. 

Mrs  Stewart  said  the  Succes¬ 
sion  Bill  will  be  the  most  radi¬ 
cal  of  all  but  she  warned  that 
in  some  circumstances  widows 
could  find  themselves  worse  off 
than  if  the  relatives  had  lived 
up  to  their  responsibility  to 
care  for  her  while  taking  the 
possessions  themselves. 

In  other  areas  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  introduced  regula¬ 
tions  preventing  discrimination 
against  women  in  employment 
and  in  providing  protection  for 
them  in  the  workplace  such  as 
paid  maternity  leave. 
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LAND  USE  PROGRAM  SEEKS  TO  RAISE  PEASANT  FARM  YIELD 
Harare  THE  HERALD  in  English  6  Feb  86  p  1 

[Text]  The  Government  is  preparing  a  prograitime  for  proper  land  use  in  the 
communal  lands  to  enable  the  people  to  grow  crops  which  are  suitable  for 
their  areas,  the  Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture  and  Rural  Resettlement, 

Cde  Moven  Mahachi,  said  on  Tuesday. 

Answering  a  question  from  Senator  C.  Makanda  in  the  Senate,  Cde  Mahachi 
said  his  ministry  and  that  of  Local  Governmfent,  Rural  and  Urban  Development 
were  planning  the  land  programme  which  *'will  focus  on  the  agricultural  activ¬ 
ities  emphasising  the  appropriate  land  use  for  specific  areas." 

The  Ministry  of  Local  Government,  Rural  and  Urban  Development  was  now 
responsible  for  selecting  people  for  resettlement.  It  administered  the 
schemes  and  developed  the  Infrastructure  for  new  settlers  in  those  areas, 
said  Cde  Mahachi. 

The  minister  said  about  35  000  families  had  been  resettled  since  1980. 

"There  is  still  about  400  000  hectares  purchased  which  has  not  been  settled, 
mainly  in  Matabeleland,  because  of  the  dissident  situation  in  that  part  of 
the  country,"  said  Cde  Mahachi. 

Settlers  in  the  Dombodema  resettlement  scheme  in  Matabeleland  were  constantly 
harassed  by  dissidents  and  it  had  not  been  possible  to  encourage  other 
people  to  take  up  new  land. 

Programme 

The  programme  was  severely  affected  by  the  drought,  said  Cde  Mahachi. 

"Water  tables  had  dropped,  thus  reducing  usage  of  boreholes.  Surface  water 
was  generally  either  poor  or  not  there.  Thus  settling  people  with  no  reliable 
water  sources  of  even  domestic  water,  let  alone  water  for  livestofck,  would 
have  been  ill-advised." 

Cde  Mahachi  said  it  was  not  appropriate  to  set  up  committees  to  deal  with 
the  land  question  because  the  ministry  believed  that  this  was  the  duty  of 
the  provincial  development  committees  throughout  Zimbabwe,  chaired  by 
provincial  governors. 
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"It  is  that  sub-committee  (of  the  provincial  development  committee)  and  the 
provincial  council’s  recommendation  that  my  ministry  would  be  obliged  to 
follow,"  he  said. 

The  ideal  of  specific  land  committees  had  been  suggested  by  the  Governor 
of  Manicaland,  Bishop  Joshua  Dhube,  who  later  remarked;  "I  was  not  aware 
how  far  we  could  go  in  using  those  (provincial  development  committees)." 

The  minister  disagreed  with  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Local  Government,  Rural 
and  Urban  Development,  Senator  George  Chinengundu,  who  said  that  some 
people  refused  to  be  resettled  in  Manicaland  and  later  decided  to  squat. 

He  appealed  to  civil  servants ,  community  leaders  and  members  of  parliament 
not  to  mislead  the  people  because  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  squatting. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  disciplined  Zimbabwean  to  explain  the  resettlement 
programme  to  the  people. 

"I  am  appealing  to  the  honourable  senator  here  to  try  to  encourage  people 
to  be  law-abiding  and  follow  what  their  provincial  council  will  be  recommend 
ing  to  them,"  said  Cde  Mahachi. — Ziana 
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RAILWAYS  TO  LAUNCH  lO-YEAR  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 
Harare  THE  HERALD  in  English  15  Jan  86  p  1 
[Article  by  Bill  Saidi] 

[Text]  The  railways  will  soon  launch  an  $80  million,  10  year  programme  to 
replace  some  of  its  aging  wagons — and  probably  save  a  Bulawayo  company  from 
collapse. 

The  programme,  which  is  subject  to  Government  approval,  involves  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  2  400  wagons  at  the  rate  of  240  a  year  over  10  years. 

The  bogeys,  couplers  and  wheels  for  the  wagons  will  be  made  by  F.  Isseis  & 

Son  Ltd  of  Bulawayo,  the  sole  manufacturer  of  such  components  in  this  rfegioh. 

Recently  the  company  has  faced  serious  financial  problems  and  asked  the 
Government  to  cut  by  15  percent  the  salary  inctements  it  was  to  pay  to  its 
workers.  The  Ministry  of  Labour,  Manpower  Planning  and  Social  Welfare 
approved. 

The  managing  director,  Mr  Hugh  Hannay,  said  yesterday  it  was  "very  encourag¬ 
ing"  that  the  railways  was  launching  its  wagon-replacement  progranntie  now. 

The  company  would  increase  the  volume  of  its  work  and  its  labour  force  as  a 
result,  he  said. 

Mr  Hannay  said  a  10-year  programme  was  ideal  for  his  ailing  company  because 
the  company  would  have  to  take  on  staff  on  a  permanent  basis,  lii  the  past 
labour  had  to  laid  off  when  work  slackened  because  most  work  was  short-term. 

The  company  last  did  work  for  the  railways  in  1981.  It  has  the  American 
licence  for  the  manufacture  of  the  A3  Ride  Control  bogey  pack  which  is  used 
by  the  railways.  Mr  Hannay  said  the  company  had  recently  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  orders  for  its  products. 

A  railway  statement  said  the  network  had  12  500  wagons  in  operation  through¬ 
out  the  system.  Each  wagon  has  a  life  expectancy  of  40  years .  "Over  a 
five-year  period  commencing  in  1990  a  large  number  of  our  wagons  will  reach 
the  end  of  their  economic  life  and  therefore  it  is  now  necessary  to  plan  for 
their  replacement." 
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The  statement  said  that  "to  spread  the  load  budget,  provision  has  been 
placed  before  the  Government  for  the  annual  production  of  240  wagons  to  be 
manufactured  by  local  industry  over  a  lO^year  period  beginning  in  1986/87 
at  an  average  cost  of  some  $8  million  per  year . " 

One  company  that  will  be  Involved  is  More  Wear  Industries  which  has  recently 
done  similar  work  for  Tanzania  and  Uganda.  The  chairman  of  the  company, 

Mr  Abner  Botsh,  said  in  Harare  yesterday  he  was  confident  that  the  foreign 
content  of  the  new  wagons  would  be  "negligible." 

The  steel  would  come  from  Zimbabwe  Steel  Corporation.  "We  may  have  to 
import  some  types  of  steel  they  don’t  manufacture,  but  I’m  sure  most  of  it 
will  be  from  them,"  said  Mr  Botsh.  "Also,  there  may  be  small  items  like 
clippings,  which  we  may  have  to  import." 

The  other  company  which  will  make  the  wagons  is  the  Zimbabwe  Engineering 
Company  of  Bulawayo. 

The  railways  said  the  replacement  of  the  wagons  would  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  arrangement  whereby  the  network  uses  South  African  Railways  wagons 
when  they  are  sent  here  with  Zimbabwean  Imports. 

It  had  been  suggested  in  transport  circles  that  the  railways  was  losing 
too  much  revenue  by  paying  high  hire  charges  to  SAR  for  the  use  of  its 
wagons  in  Zimbabwe . 

The  statement  said  that  it  was  normal  practice  between  neighbouring  railways 
in  this  region  to  interchange  wagons.  The  daily  hire  charge  started  to  apply 
as  soon  as  the  wagon  entered  the  foreign  railway  system. 

"Such  wagons  only  come  into  Zimbabwe  when  loaded  with  import  traffic  or 
traffic  bound  for  Zambia,  Zaire,  Mozambique  or  Malawi.  They  are  never 
used  internally  within  Zimbabwe,  except  where  they  can  be  reloaded  in  the 
direction  of  home  lines  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  empty  movement. 

Nor  are  they  unduly  detained." 

A  spokesman  said  later  than  SAR  also  used  NRZ  wagons  in  Soiuth  Africa  and 
paid  for  them  at  the  same  rate  as  NRZ.  She  could  not  quote  figures ,  but 
said  the  arrangement  seemed  to  even  out  the  charges  paid  by  either  system. 
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AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  WARNS  NOT  TO  UNDERESTIMATE  NATION' 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  in  English  8  Feb  86  p  10 

...  I 

[Text] 


IN  SPITE  of  boycotts  and 
the  propaganda  onslaught 
against  South  Africa  by 
both  the  West  and  the 
communist  countries,  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  to 
underestimate  the  Re¬ 
public’s  technological 
capabilities,  the  chief  of 
the  South  African  Air 
Force,  Lieutenant-Gener¬ 
al  D  J  Earp,  said  yester¬ 
day. 

Gen  Earp  was  speaking 
at  the  annual  Air  Force 
Day  at  Voortrekker- 
hoogte,  which  came 
shortly  after  the  SAAF’s 
66th  birthday  on  Feb- 
luaiy  1, 

The  SAAF  had  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  only  to  re¬ 
main  fully  operational  but  ; 
to  modernise  its  equip¬ 
ment,  the  General  said. 


“In  this  technological 
age  we  cannot  afford  to 
fali  behind  and  the  SAAF 
regards  this  responsibility 
to  be  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  The  Air  Force 
wiil  be  modernised — ^with 
or  without  outside  assist¬ 
ance,”  Gen  Earp  told 
about  200  invited  guests, 
including  high-ranking  of¬ 
ficers  and  their  wives,  and 
the  mayors  of  Pretoria 
and  Verwoerdburg. 

“When  South  Africa  is 
under  pressure,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  moment,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  to  under  estimate 
the  determination,  initiat¬ 
ive  and  perseverance  of 
our  people,”  he  said. 

In  recognition  of  the 
history  of  the  SAAF  and 
the  role  it  had  played  in 
the  development  of  the 
country,  Gen  Earp  said 
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that  plans  were  well  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  proposed 
new  Air  Force  Museum 
on  Bays  Hill,  Swartkop. 

I  “This  museum  should 
act  as  a  reminder  of  our 
I  duty  to  preserve  the  past 
I  while  acting  as  a  source  ot 
'  inspiration  and  pride  for 
I  the  young  people  of 
I  South  Africa.” 

The  programme  includ¬ 
ed  an  inspection  by  Gen 
Earp  of  new  recruits,  in¬ 
spectors  and  members  of 
the  women’s  unit  and  an 
impressive  flypast. 

Also  present  at  the  Air 
j  Force  Day  parade  was  Mr 
[justice  Cecil  Margo,  the 
'  chairman  of  the  Margo 
Commission  of  inquiry 
into  civil  aviation  in  Sou’h 
Africa.  Mr  Margo  is  an 
honorary  colonel  of  24 
Squadron  of  the  SAAF. 
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GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  FOR  MINISTERIAL  HOMES— Cape  Town — The  Government  is  to 
spend  R2,28  million  building  new  ministerial  homes  in  Durban,  probably  for 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  Ministers  Council.  The  acceptance  of  a 
tender  by  Homeplan  Building  Services  is  revealed  in  a  Masters  Builders 
Association  document.  Mr  Derrick  Watterson,  MP  (NRP  Umbllo)  planned  to 
raise  the  issue  in  Parliament  today.  Mr  Watterson  said  in  an  interview 
that  if  it  could  be  presumed  that  houses  were  being  built  for  all  five 
members,  the  cost  for  each  house  was  R457  570.  "This  is  a  bit  ridiculous. 

It  means  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  Ministers  Council  will  have 
luxury  homes  in  Cape  Town,  Pretoria  and  Durban.  "Most  of  them  have  their 
own  homes  in  Durban.  If  they  need  homes  they  could  be  less  elaborate." 

Mr  Watterson  said  the  Government  had  no  understanding  of  how  ordinary 
South  Africans  were  suffering.  [Text]  [Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English 
12  Feb  86  p  4]  /9317 

AWB  TO  SET  UP  VIGILANTE  GROUPS— The  Afrikaner  Weerstandsbeweging  (AWB)  has 
called  on  all  its  branches  to  form  vigilante-type  groups— known  as  Brandwagte 
in  AWB  language.  And  on  the  West  Rand,  the  current  scene  of  unrest,  up  to 
6  000  AWB  members  are  expected  to  attend  a  meeting  on  March  8  to  discuss 
the  situation.  Leader  of  the  AWB  Mr  Eugene  Terre’  Blanche  said  yesterday 
the  time  was  ripe  for  Brandwagte  because  of  the  "Government's  ineffectual 
handling  of  the  current  crisis."  Members  of  the  Brandwagte  would  dress  in 
khaki  and  would  be  armed.  The  Brandwagte  would  draw  their  members  from 
the  AWB  and  were  open  to  "any  white  Christians  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliations."  A  police  spokesman  said:  "We  do  not  appreciate  people  trying 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands .  But  at  the  same  time  people  do  have 
the  right  to  protect  their  lives  and  property — as  long  as  they  obey  the 
law."  [Text]  [Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  31  Jan  86  p  3]  /9317 

ARMSCOR  NEW  TESTING  RANGE — The  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa  has  made 
it  necessary  for  Armscor  to  develop  new  weapons  systems — and  a  new  testing 
range  is  needed  where  experiments  with  explosive  devices  can  be  carried 
out,  according  to  an  Armscor  spokesman.  South  Africa's  arms  manufacturer 
announced  recently  it  would  develop  a  new  artillery  testing  range  in  the 
Copperton  area  of  the  North-Western  Cape.  Although  the  spokesman  would  give 
no  details  of  the  cost  involved,  this  is  believed  to  run  to  many  millions. 

The  spokesman  said  the  existing  Overberg  testing  range  in  the  Southern  Cape 
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could  not  be  used  for  testing  high  explosives  because  of  an  agreement  by 
the  Minister  of  Defence  following  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  Hey 
Report.  As  a  result,  the  Overberg  facility  functioned  purely  as  a  type  of 
outdoor  laboratory,  the  spokesman  said.  Work  on  the  Copperton  range  was 
expected  to  begin  soon  and  would  probably  be  completed  by  April  next  year. 
Live  ammunition,  missiles  and  different  types  of  explosive  devices  would 
be  tested  at  the  isolated  range  which  would  be  57  km  long  and  13  km  wide 
at  its  widest  point.  The  spokesman  said  21  farms  would  be  affected  by  the 
building  of  the  range.  [Text]  [Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  7  Feb  86 
p  10]  /9317 
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MANDELA  INFLUENCE  GROWING  DESPITE  IMPRISONMENT 
Johannesburg  THE  WEEKLY  MAIL  in  English  7-13  Feb  86  p  5 


[Article  by  Anton  Harber] 


NELSON  MANDELA  is  hovering  on 
the  political  horizon  like  a  human 
equivalent  of  Halley's  Comet. 

The  latter  is  returning, 
portentously,  after'  76  years  of 
hurtling  around  the  cosmos.  The 
former  seems  set  to  return  in  similiar 
'fashion  after  nearly  25  years  in  a 
small  cell,  property  of  SA  Prison 
Services. 

But  while  scientists  can  tell  us  how 
the  comet  will  behave,  what  effect  it 
will  have  and  when  it  will  disappear 
again,  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
what  will  happen  when  the  African 
National  Congress  leader,  serving  a 
life  sentence  for  sabotage,  is  back  in 
his  modest  Soweto  home. 

Official  sources  and  those  close  to 
.  his  family  indicate  he  is  expected  oUt 
in  a  matter  of  weeks.  That  this  is  being 
taken  seriously  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  lawyer,  Ismail  Ayob,  has 
made  inquiries  about  office  space  in 
Johannesburg. 

His  release  would  be  the  single  most 
important  gesture  the  government 
could  make  to  indicate  that  it  is  serious 
about  allowing  change  to  occur.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  moves  being 
contemplated  by  the  government  that 
will  have  an  instant  and  powerful 
effect  on  the  majority  of  people. 

It  would  increase  PW  Botha's  local 
and  international  credibility  and  ease 
South  Africa's  negotiations  with  its 
international  creditors  considerably. 

Obviously  that  is  why  it  is  being 
considered  —  not  because  of  a  sudden 
rush  of  compassion  from  the  powers 
that  be. 


What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  the 
political  effect  Mandela's  presence 
will  have  in  an  already  tense  situation. 

One  can  recall  both  the  Iranian 
experience  —  where  the  return  from 
exile  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
presaged  the  collapse  of  the  Shah's 
regime  —  and  the  Namibian 
experience  —  where  the  long-awaited 
and  much-heralded  release  from 
prison  of  Andinba  Toiva  ja  Toiva  was 
quickly  forgotten. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mandela  — 
having  refused  and  appafently 
defeated  attempts  to  impose  conditions 
on  his  freedom  —  will  begin 
organising  and  rallying  as  soon  as  he 
is  freed. 

His  family  is  precise  about  what  he 
will  do:  “He  will  take  up  where  he  left 
off  as  leader  of  his  people.” 

One  can  expect  a  series  of  mass 
rallies  and  maybe  even  protest 
marches,  attended  by  millions  of 
people.  Curiosity  alone  will  fill  any  of 
South  Africa's  large  sports  stadiums. 

One  senior  PFP  parliamentarian  put 
it  this  way:  “If  he  comes  out  and  calls  a 
meeting  in  Soweto,  it  will  make  the 
State  President's  speech  at  Zion  City 
last  year  look  like  an  NRP  meeting”. 

One  can  expect  a  massive 
outpouring  of  public  sentiment. 
Thousands  of  youths  —  most  bom 
after  his  imprisonment  —  have 
adopted  him  as  their  symbolic  leader 
despite  never  having  seen  or  heard 
him.  Rumours  that  he  had  died  last 
year  led  to  a  brief  outbreak  of 
violence  in  Soweto. 
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The  government  has  added  to  the 
tension  and  sense  of  expectation  over ; 
his  release  by  drawing  out  the  process. 
The  first  offer  of  a  conditional  release 
was  made  secretly  by  the  then- 
Minister  of  Police,  Jimmy  Kruger,  in 
1977.  Since  then  there  have  been 
countless  offers  and  refusals,  each 
offer  from  the  government  raising 
local  and  international  expectations, 
each  principled  refusal  on  Mandela's 
part  enhancing  his  popular  status. 

The  state  will  struggle  to  contain  the 
popular  reaction  to  his  release, 
perhaps  even  banning  or  restricting 
him. 

If  they  do,  one  can  expect  Mandela 
to  resist  or  even  ignore  them;  When 
the  government  proposed  previously 
to  release  him  to  the  Transkei,  he 
made  it  clear  through  his  family  that 
he  would  ignore  siich  conditions  and 
leave  the  area. 

His  position  will  be  a  powerful  one 
—  knowing  the  authorities  would  find 
it  difficult  to  put  him  back  in  prison 
under  any  but  the  most  desperate 
circumstances. 

One  can  expect  him,  cognisant  of  the  i 
relative  immunity  he  enjoys,  to  have 
little  hesitation  in  breaking  the  law: 
against  furthering  the  aims  of  the 
organisation  he  leads,  the  ANC.Thoj 
government  will  have  little  option  but 
to  accept  this  —  probably  within 
specific  limitations  that  preclude  the 
direct  propagation  of  violence.  This 
could  lead  to  a  separation  between  an 
external  military  wing  of  the  ANC 
and  an  internal  political  wing,  similar 
to  the  structure  of  S  wapo  in  Namibia. 

Mandela  is  almost  certain  to  use  his 
relative  immunity  to  call  for  mass 
action,  perhaps  a  national  strike  or  a 
protest  march.  I 

All  this  sounds  like  a  scenario  for 
mass  upheaval. 

It  could  prove  to  be  explosive.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  lull  in 
unrest,  but  there  is  talk  of  a  national 
schools  boycott,  national  rent  strikes 


and  stay-at-homes.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  has  never  been  such 
widespread  popular  discontent, 
seemingly  begging  for  direction . 

But  there  is  a  crucial  difference 
between  this  and  what  happened  in. 
Iran.  The  cataclysmic  return  of  the 
Ayatollah  was  done  according  to  his 
own  timing  ^  as  the  government  was 
collapsing  of  its  own  accord. 

The  South  African  state  may  be 
under  a  great  deal  ot  pressure  and 
looking  less  certain  than  it  has  for 
decades,  but  it  is  not  collapsing. 

It  may  find  it  difficult  to  contain 
Mandela,  but  it  will  always  have  the 
final  —  albeit  desperate  —  option  of 
returning  him  to  prison. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  call  for  action 
from  Mandela  could  peter  out  like 
many  of  the  previous  calls  for  a 
national  strike,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  last  year  by  Bishop 
Desmond  Tutu. 

The  mythology  surrounding 
Mandela  —  cultivated  by  a 
government  that  allowed  no  one  but 
his  immediate  family  and  his  fellow 
prisoners  to  hear  or  see  him  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  —  is  far  greater 
than  any  individual  could  possibly  live 
up  to. 

The  reality  is  that,  despite  the 
euphoria  building  up  over  his  release, 
the  presence  of  one  man  is  not  enough 
to  bring  overnight  change. 

This  means  an  almost  certain 
.disappointment  —  the  Toivo  ja  Toivo 
'factor. 

The  comparison  is  not  a  simple  one. 
Toivo  ja  Toivo  was  not  known  as  a 
powerful  and  charismatic  leader.  He 
was  hailed  as  the  “father  of  Namibia’’ 
because  he  played  an  important  role  in 
forming  the  group  that  came  to  be  the 
germ  of  that  country's  liberation 
movement. 

Mandela's  history  was  very 
different.  In  his  book  “Black  politics 
in  South  Africa”,  Tom  Lodge 
described  him  thus:  “...a  tall. 
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aristocratic-looking  man  with  a 
remote  but  commanding  personality 
...  prove(d)  himself  to  be  a  pragmatic 
and  astute  strategist”. 

I  American  academic  Thomas  Karis 
'  described  him  as  “tall,  athletic,  with  a 
commanding  bearing  and  a 
I  dominating  personality ..:  a  bom  mass 
!  leader”. 

!  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  68  he  is  no 
longer  a  young  man,  even  if  he  is  fit 
and  healthy  for  his  age,  and  has  been 
•in  relative  isolation  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  question  will  be  whether  he  can 
sustain  the  interest  and  momentum 
generated  by  his  return. 

He  is  likely  to  come  out  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  organisations  that 
have  campaigned  for  his  release  and 
could  provide  him  with  a  support 
network  have  been  severely  weakened 
by  the  repression  of  the  State  of 
Emergency.  One  only  has  to  visit  the 
■  UDF  head  office  in  Johannesburg 
once  a  hive  of  activity,  always  packed 
with  activists  and  volunteer  workers, 
now  occupied  by  a  lone  person  to 
answer  the  phone  —  to  sec  that  he  will 
I  have  difficulty  finding  the  backup  and 
structure  so  crucial  to  political 
j  mobilisation. 

I  An  important  factor  will  be  whether 
'  his  fellow  prisoners  will  be  released 
With  him.  The  government  will  have 
difficulty  keeping  the  other  Rivonia 
trialists  (such  as  Walter  Sisulu,  Govan 
Mbeki,  Ahmed  Kathrada)  in  prison 
after  his  release.  It  is  one  thing  to 
release  an  individual  leader,  another 
to  release  a  range  of  powerful, 
experienced  and  respected  ANC 
leaders. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  within  the 
government  who  are  supporting  their 
release  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring 
division  within  the  ANC. 

On  the  contrary,  the  release  of 
Mandela  is  likely  to  boost  the  ANC, 
raising  hopes  for  its  unbanning  and 
placing  it  firmly  in  the  centre  stage. 
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BISHOP  TUTU  PRAISED  FOR  LEADERSHIP 
Johannesburg  CITY  PRESS  in  English  2  Feb  86  p  4 
[Commentary  by  Percy  Qoboza  in  Percy’s  Itch  column] 
[Text] 


IT’S  USELESS  even  putting  any  logic  to 
the  mass  hysteria  that  has  been  evoked 
among  white  South  Africans  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu.  Nobody 
listens  and  no  matter  how  the  venerated 
church  leader  tries  to  explain  in  simple 
English  what  he  said,  the  hate  campaign 
has  reached  such,  paramount  proportions, 
he  is  portrayed  by  their  media  and  spokes¬ 
men  as  something  from  outer  space. 

I  would  not  lose  any  sleep  over  the  hate 
campaign.  Even  the  Master  that  he  serves 
as  a  church  leader,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  a  campaign  to 
the  extent  of  being  put  on 
the  crass.  Bishop  Tutu  is 
well  aware  that  one  op¬ 
tion  he  must  face  is 
that,  like  his  Master, 
he  could  end  up  on 
the  cross.  What  real¬ 
ly  gets  me  hot  under 
the  collar  is  the  litany 
of  lies  that  goes  with 
that  hate  campaign. 

They  lie  that  Tutu  has 
advocated  violence  to 
overthrow  ,the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Government.  He  has 
Umpteen  times  clearly  stated 
his  position;  He  advocates  a  poli¬ 
cy  that  would  bring  about  peace¬ 
ful  reconciliation  between  our  em¬ 
battled  people. 

He  has,  loud  and  clear,  denotineed  the 
violence  of  the  State  and  that  of  the 
people  who  oppose  it.  He  has  clearly  said 
that  he  shares  the  dream  of  the  ANC  but. 


cannot,  in  all  honesty  and  good  conseienee, 
support  the  means  of  achieving  that 
dream.  Now,  is  that  so  difficult  for  any 
man  of  average  intelligence  to  understand? 

It  is  true  that  Bishop  Tutu  docs  not 
mince  his  words.  The  bishop  docs  not  owe 
anybody  an  apology  for  his  stronge  choice 
of  words.  Many  of  us  have  become  so  thick 
skulled  that  it  takes  some  thunderous  ex¬ 
pressions  to  make  us  take  note  of  what 
somebody  is  saying. 

When  tiic  bishop  says  apartheid  is  evil, 
he  wants  people  to  understand  the  context 
in  which  he  says  it  -  it’s  a  policy  that  goes 
against  everything  our  Christian  heritage 
stands  for.  It  is  a  denigration  of  God’s 
creation  simply  based  on  colour.  It  is  a 
repulsive  rejection  of  the  gospel  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  and  charity  and  one  that  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  heresy.  That’s  what  the  bishop 
says  and  that’s  what  every  priest,  church 
elder  and  anyone  who  profe.sses  to  be  a 
custodian  of  our  Christian  values  should  be 
saying  more  and  more. 

But  the  prophets  are  rarely 
loved  in  their  own  land.  In 
fact  they  used  to  get 
stoned.  The  man  in  whose 
memory  Bishop  Tutu  was 
recently  given  an 
award.  Dr  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  King  Jr,  proved 
just  that.  He  was  a 
man  dedicated  to  the 
policy  of  nonviolent 
confrontation  with 
America’s  brand  of 
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racism.  Tfiey  aid  riot 
merely  stone  him  - 
they  shot  him. 

Yet,  at  the  best  of 
times, '  the  world  has 
been  .so  captivated  by 
their  quality  of  leadership 
that  these  men  have  been 
honoured.  King  got  his  No¬ 
bel  Prize  for  peace.  The 
president  of  the  now  banned 
ANC,  a  great  advocate  of 
peaceful  resistance  -  Chief  Albert  Luthuli 
-  got  his  Nobel  Prize.  Tutu,  a  .strong  and 
unflinching  opponent  of  apartheid,  and 
also  an  advocate  of  peaceful  change  - 
contrary  to  the  accusations  levelled  against 
him  -  got  his  Nobel  Prize. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  nation  refuses  to 
see  the  Tutus  of  this  land  as  crucial  and 
well-meaning  figures  who  could  play  a 
major  role  in  changing  the  face  of  this 
.society  for  the  better.  He  has  the  stature 
and  commands  the  respect  that  can  turn 
our  present  despair  into  hope.  Has  this 
nation  become  so  blind  it  eannot  recognise 
such  a  glaring  reality? 
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UNOFFICIAL  OPPOSITION  TAKING  STRUGGLE  TO  STREETS 
Johannesburg  CITY  PRESS  in  English  9  Feb  86  p  4 


[Text] 

THE  unofficial  opposition  in , 
South  Africa  is  literally  tak¬ 
ing  its  struggle  to  the  streets. 

Street  committees  have  been 
set  up  in  the  Eastern  Cape  in 
opposition  to  the  ban  on  all  other 
forms  of  meetings. 

Port  Elizabeth  commu¬ 
nity  leader  Mkhuseli  Jack 
told  City  Press  this  type  of 
organisation  is  intended  to 
lay  the  basis  for  a  new 
South  Africa  -  one  where 
the  future  is  decided  by  all. 

And  it’s  also  become 

clear  where  the  support  lies 

-  the  town  council  in  Port 
Elizabeth  as  well  as  in  Ui- 
tenhage  has  collapsed. 

Only  ten  out  of  21  mem¬ 
bers  are  still  councillors. 

And  because  there  is  no 
quorum,  the  council  in  ■ 

Port  Elizabeth  has  virtual¬ 
ly  come  to  a  standstill  _ 

The  new  move  is  gaining 
ground  especially  in  the 
embattled  Eastern  Cape 
cities  and  towns  where  in¬ 
tensified  repression  follow¬ 
ing  the  State  of  Emergency 

has  taken  its  toll. 

Jack  -  who  addressed  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Southern  African  Catholic  Bish¬ 
ops’  Conference  in  Pretoria  last  week  - 
said  street  committees  have  been  formed 
as  the  first  step  towards  replacing  official , 
administrative  structures  like  the  BlaqK 
Town  Councils.  . 

“We  arc  now  preparing  ourselves  tor  a , 
post-apartheid  society  based  on  a  non- 
racial  municipality  and  elected  orf  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis,”  said  Jack.f 


The  idea  of  street  committees ']|vas  first 
devised  by  jailed  African  National  Con¬ 
gress  leader  Nelson  Mandela  m  1953  and 
was  generally  known  as  the-  M-Plan. 

Mandela  anticipated  the  banning  of 
“liberation”  organisations  and  devised 
this  multi-tiered  systern  -  from  hrase- 
hold?  upwards  -  in  the  townships.  Cops 
quickly  suppressed  the  system,  but  it 
persisted  longer  in  Port  Elizabeth.  _ 

Jack  said  the  new  street  committees 
emerged  as  a  groundswell  of  resi^aiKC  m 
other  Eastern  Cape  towns  like  Cradock, 
Uitenhage,  Queenstown  as  well  as  in  bast 
London  following  the  mass  detention  ol 
leaders  under  state  of  emergency  regula¬ 
tions.  More  leaders  were  detained  in  the 
Eastern  Cape  than  in  any  other  area  in 

the  country.  .  ....  t 

The  man  who  re-introduced  the  idea  of 
street  and  zone  committees  was  slam 
Cradock  community  lead¬ 
er  Mathew  Goniwe. 

Before  his  assassination, 

Goniwe  used  to  say  “de¬ 
mocracy  for  the  people  in 
Lingelihle  should  not  be  a 
vision  of  the  future  or  an 
abstract  ideal.  It  should  be 
something  real,  something 
to  give  ordinary  people  the 
power  to  bring  about 
changes.” 

The  introduction  of  the 
committees  paid  divi¬ 
dends,  especially  when 
Law  and  Order  Minister 
Louis  le  Grange  detained 
Goniwe  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  and  banned  all 
political  meetings  on 
March  30,  1984.  Two  or¬ 
ganisations  survived  the 
onslaught  —  the  Cradock 
Residents  Association  and 
the  Cradock  Women’s  Or¬ 
ganisation.  These  organisa- 
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tions  continued  to  function 
long  after  Goniwe’s  death. 

Lingelihle,  which  has 
about  1 7  000  residents, 
was  divided  into  seven 
zones.  About  40  activists 
were  assigned  to  these  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  and  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  holding  meet¬ 
ings  in  each  zone. 

Activists  went  from 
street  to  street  and  house  to 
house  explaining  to  the 


i  ’  A  Wits  University  politics  lecturer 
(  Mark  Swilling,  who  last  year  spent  some 
time  in  the  Eastern  Cape,  said  the  street 
committee  structures  have  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  for  organising  in  the  current 
climate. 

“They  can  withstand  most  forms  of 
repression.  Street  representatives  can  be 
low-profiled  and  would  be  protected  by 
the  people  on  the  street.  If  the  street 
representative  is  detained,  the  street  can 
appoint  a  new  one. 


people  what  Cradora  stood  for  and  what 
It  hoped  to  achieve.  Meetings  were  held 
in  each  area  to  elect  ofHcials  and  each 
household  could  vote  for  their  street  re¬ 
presentative.  This  resulted  in  the  mass 
resignation  in  November  1984  of  all  Lip- 
gelihle  Town  Council  members. 

The  street  committees  are  very  effec¬ 
tive  in  Port  Elizabeth,  es¬ 
pecially  because  of  the 
SADF  raids  in  the  areas 
and  the  curfew.  Jack  said. 

“The  street  and  area 
committees  are  addressing 
specific  problems  arising 
from  our  situation.  The 
consumer  boycott  of  white 
!  ’  ^  businesses  was  conceived 

at  such  a  meeting  and  it 
lasted  for  four  months,” 
said  Jack. 

“At  the  moment  we  are 
tackling  the  presence  of 
cops  in  the  area  and  the 
education  problem:  The 
rent  issue  vvill  be  discussed 
soon,”  he  said. 

Leaders  were  also  con¬ 
tinually  being  harassed, 
killed  and  others  like  the 
three  Pebco  leaders  -  Si- 
pho  Hashe,  Qaqawuli  Go- 
dolozi  and  Champion  Ga- 
lela  —  have  disappeared  without  a  trace. 

With  the  street  committees  it  takes 
only  a  few  hours  to  announce  a  meeting  or 
,  the  death  of  a  member.  Jack  said. 


“There  would  always  be  leaders  to  fake 
over  leadership  responsibilities,”  he  said. 


Swilling  aI.so  said  street  committees 
provided  a  structure  for  training. 


“I  see  the  street  and  area  committees 
as  the  basis  of  the  people’s  power.  They 
represent  the  alternative  form  of  self 
government  that  the  people  are  demand¬ 
ing. 


“They  are  what  the  Freedom  Charter  - 
which  was  adopted  in  Kliptown  in  1955  - 
calls  democratic  organs  of  self  govern¬ 
ment,”  Swilling  said. 
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SOWETO  CRISIS  COMMITTEE  SEEN  AS  EFFECTIVE  VEHICLE  FOR  NEGOTIATION 
Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  13  Feb  86  p  17 


[Article  by  Maud  Montanyane] ■ 

[Text] 

<lince  its  formation  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  Sowe- 
Rarents-  Crisis  Committee  (SPCC)  has  become  a 
Vehicle  for  negotiation  between  the  black  communl- 

V  and  education  authorities.  .  . 

^Over  the  past  four  months,  the  orpmsation, 
ormed  bv  a  group  of  concerned  parents  m  mid-Oc- 
ober  has  managed  to  bring  together  student  or^n  - 
iations  paTents^and  teachers  to  talk  openly  about 
he  black  education  crisis.  .  ,  ,  _ 

I  The  spec  has  succeeded  in  galvanising  black 
thinking  on  the  education  crisis  and  successfully  pr«- 
bented  community,  views  to  the  education  author  - 

f*^How  long  the  SPCC  will  hold  on  to  its  role  of  being 
a  broker  in  the  education  crisis  remains  to  seen 
iSo  tenuous  is  the  committee  s  position  that  it  is  not 

nreoared  to  become  a  political  force.  , 

Its  members  have  refused  Individual  Interviews, 
saving  this  would  divert  attention  from  the  real  issue 
—^education.  They  insist  on  education  being  seen  as 
a  problem  facing  the  Whole  community. 

Although  the  education  authorities  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  SPCC  as  a  representative  body,  the  polme 
have  not  given  it  the  same  recognition.  Several 
meetings  organised  by  the  SPCC  after  tte  Wits  Con¬ 
sultative  Conference  on  education  in  December  last 
year  have  been  banned  by  the  police. 

EXAMINATIONS  POSTPONED 

The  committee  secured  its  first  meeting  with  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  and  Development  Aid, 


Mr  Sam  de  Beer,  only  six  days  after  Its  formation.  It 
was  then  that  it  persuaded  him  to  postpone  last 

vear’s  end-of-year  examinations  to  this  year. 

^  Not  sure  how  long  their  victories  will  remain  vic¬ 
tories,  the  SPCC  is  reluctant  to  call  them  a  breax- 

***  Negotiations  between  students,  parente  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  gruelling.  Meetings  often  l®st  for 
hours,  with  no  solution  in  sight.  A  wrong  word  or 
a  wrong  move  could  easily  spark  a  confi^ontation.  , 
Striking  a  balance  between  th^  views  of  radical 
Dunils  —  so  aggrieved  by  Bantu  Education  that  they 
no  longer  want  anything  tp  do  with  the  system 
and  those  of  parents  eager  to  see  the  children  back 
behind  their  desks,  has  been  a  difficult  task. 

There  has  been  little  progress  since  the  Wits  con¬ 
ference.  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  Whether  some  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  161  organisations  ^presented 
at  the  December  conference  will  be  met  before  the 

end  of  March  deadline  expires.  ^ 

The  South  African  Defence  Force  has  not  been 
withdrawn  from  townships;  the  state  of  ®nj®rpn- 
cy  has  not  been  lifted;  the  Congress  of  South  African 
Students  (Cosas)  is  still  banned  and  not  all  detained 

pupils  have  been  released.  _ 

Len  so,  the  SPCC  has  scored  sonae  victories.  The 
children  are  back  at  school  and  the  SPCC  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  DET  to  postpone  examinations, 
due  to  start  In  Soweto  secondary  Schools  on  Mon^y. 

Speaking  of  the  DET’s  compromise  the  SPCC 
spokesman,  the  Rev  Molefe  Tsele,  said  the  last-mi¬ 
nute  decision  to  defer  ihe  examinations  to  March  (a 
date  set  by  the  Wits  conference)  had  diffused  what 
fcould  have  been  an  explosive  situation. 
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BLACKS  PREFER  ENGLISH  AS  LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  In  English  18  Feb  86  p  12 


[Text] 


LEADING.  Black  and 
White  educationists  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pretoria  agreed  yes¬ 
terday  that  English  could, 
would  and  must  remain 
the  medium  of  instruction 
in  Black  schools  —  par¬ 
ticularly  high  schools  — 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  educationists  are  in 
Pretoria  for  a  specialist 
two-day  summit  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  role  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  Black  education 
—  frequently  the  source 
of  Black  consciousness 
politicising. 

According  to  specialists 
at  the  conference,  re¬ 
search  has  shown  that 
Black  pupils,  when  they 
switch  to  either  English  or 
Afrikaans  as  medium  of 
instruction  from  their 
fifth  schoolyear,  often 
have  problems. 

They  said  that  common 
problems  were  communi-  ’ 
cation  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils,  a  high  failure  rate 
and  a  high  dropout  rate. 

Leading  Black  lan¬ 
guage  methodologist. 
Professor  Abram  Mawa- 
sha  of  the  University  of 


the 'North  said  that  in¬ 
formed  Black  people  be¬ 
lieved  the  removal  of 
English  from  the  Black 
classroom  —  or  its  weak¬ 
ening  in  any  way — would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  Black  education  or 
Black  advancement  gen¬ 
erally. 

“Blacks,  for  various 
reasons,  are  happy  with 
English  as  instruction 
medium  and  are  loath  to 
have  it  replaced  with 
African  languages,”  he 
said.  This  applied  particu¬ 
larly  above  lower  primary 
school  level. 

Blacks  were  satisfied 
.  with  English’s  potency 
and  expressiveness;  its 
adequacy  ,  in  science  and 
technology  terms  and  lan¬ 
guage  generally;  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  providing  com¬ 
munication  across  lin- 

fistic  and  cultural  bar¬ 
riers  in  Africa,  with  its 
'  multiplicity  of  languages; 

I  its  rich  and  wide  covering 
of  literature  spanning 
many  centuries;  and  its 
international  applicabili- 
ty. 
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TRADITIONS,  POVERTY,  ENVIRONMENT  SEEN  AS  HAMPERING 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  In  English  18  Feb  86  p  12 


[Text] 


SPEAKERS  at  the  Black  I 
Education  Language 
Conference  in  Pretoria 
yesterday  pointed  out 
some  of  the  many  prob-' 
lems  encountered  by 
Black  children,  parents 
and  teachers  in  the  educa:' 
tional  field.  I 

Poverty  and  the  en-! 
vironment  caused  a  lack 
of  interaction  by  many 
pupils  and  rural  customs  j 
could  also  be  cumber-] 
some  to  a  sound,  academ¬ 
ic  grounding. 

Mrs  B  M  Malefo,  of  the 
Tlhabane  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  said  pupils  often 
came  from  crowded  | 
homes  where  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that 
they  could  not  do  any  i 
homework. 

The  only  literature 
available  was  the  child’s 
school  books  —  if  there 
were  any. 

Low  family  incomes 
and  unemployment 


forced  parents  to  start 
“shebeens”  to  raise 
money  to  maintain  their 
families. 

In  rural  areas,  after 
school,  boys  had  to  help 
look  after  the  cattle  while 
girls  were  called  upon  to 
do  home  chores  such  as 
drawing  water  and  col¬ 
lecting  firewood  —  often 
from  considerably  long 
distances  —  and  prepar¬ 
ing  meals. 

“By  the  time  they  finish 
it  is  late  and  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  are 
tired,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  do  any  reading  or 
writing  under  the  poor 
lighting  of  a  wood  fire,” 
said  Mrs  Malefo. 

Dr  M  S  Odendaal  of 
Stellenbosch  University’s 
Institute  for  Language 
Teaching,  cited  a  survey 
which  highlighted  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  Blacks  in  ob¬ 
taining  textbooks. 
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In  14  schools,  she  said, 
more  than  half  th''  pupils 
had  textbooks.  Of  the  333 
teachers  questioned  near¬ 
ly  50  percent  said  that 
only  half  their  pupils  had 
textbooks. 

In  many  cases  poverty 
prevented  parents  from 
providing  even  the  most 
elementary  of  school 
needs. 

Often,  she  said,  parents 
did  not  back  up  teachers 
,  by  ensuring  that  home¬ 
work  was  done. 

Also,  parents  often  at¬ 
tached  little  value  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  failed  positive¬ 
ly  to  motivate  children. 

Dr  Odendaal  said  that 
strong  traditions  also  did 
not  further  sound  educa¬ 
tion.  For  instance  the 
child’s  traditional  role  of 
servility  to  the  adult  fig¬ 
ure  of  authority  of  the 
teacher  resulted  in  passiv¬ 
ity  by  the  pupil. 
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PROFESSOR;  DEPRIVATION  IN  HOMES  ROOT  OF  BLACK  SCHOOL  CRISIS 


Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  18  Feb  86  p  15 


[Article  by  Sun  Leeman] 

[Text]  Deprivation  in  the  home  and 
lack  of  parental  support 
have  more  effect  on  the 
scholastic  performance  of 
black  pupils  than  does  any 
so-called  language  barrier, 
according  to  Professor  A  L 
Mawasha  of  the  Department 
of  Language  Methodology  at 
the  University  of  the  North. 

Professor  Mawasha  told 
delegates  to  a  Pretoria  con¬ 
ference  on  the  role  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  black  education 
yesterday  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  scientific  studies 
which  showed  the  first  lan¬ 
guage-second  language  issue 
was  even  a  critical  factor  in 
school  performance. 

"In  the  absence  of  such 
evidence  this  area  remains 
an  information  gap,”  he 
said. 

Professor  Mawasha  said 
in  his  experience,  variables 
such  as  deprived  home  en¬ 
vironments  with  accom¬ 
panying  poor  study  facili¬ 
ties,  non-existent  parental 
support,  poor  school  facili¬ 
ties,  poor  health  and  diet  fa¬ 
cilities,  racial,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  tensions  could  well  be 
very  important  in  affecting 
the  scholastic  performance 
of  a  black  child  as  compared 
with  his  white  counterpart. 

“But  this  is  yet  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  research.  Studies 
are  urgently  needed  in  South 
Africa  if  we  are  to  make  a 


scientific  statement  on  this.” 

Professor  Mawasha  said 
black  pupils  should  not  be 
underestimated  in  their  use 
of  English  adding  it  was  un¬ 
true  to  say  a  black  man 
could  not  master  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

But,  he  said,  there  were 
three  main  problems  related 
to  the  use  of  English  as  me¬ 
dium  in  black  schools: 

•  Not  all  teachers  were  ar¬ 
ticulate  in  English. 

•  The  pupils’  environment 
was  not  supportive  of  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  medium. 

•  Many  pupils  were  not 
enough  at  home  with  Eng¬ 
lish  to  use  it  properly  for  ac¬ 
quiring,  storing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  knowledge. 

These  problems  should  be 
dealt  with  at  two  levels.  In 
the  first  place,  teacher 
training  colleges  should  in¬ 
tensify  their  programmes  in 
English  to  upgrade  teachers’ 
use  of  the  language. 

“The  mistaken  notion  that 
teachere  who  teach  English 
or  use  it  as  a  medium  should 
be  mother  tongue  speakers 
of  English  needs  to  be 
buried  once  and  for  all.  It  is 
logistically  impossible  to 
man  all  black  schools  with 
English  first-language 
speakers  and  it  is  also-  mis¬ 
chievous  to  say  black  people 
are  inherently  incapable  of 
mastering  English,”  he  said. 
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Secondly,  Professor 
Mawasha  said,  there  should 
be  properly  structured  in- 
service  training  in  English 
for  those  teachers  already  in 
schools. 

Professor  Mawasha  said 
he  believed  English  would 
remain  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  in  black  schools 
for  many  years  to  come. 

However,  as  the  South 
African  Government  be¬ 
came  more  representative, 
-black  South  Africans  would 
probably  elevate  black  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  same  status  as 
English  in  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

"This  would  probably  be 
ddne  in  order  to  bring  the 
multilingual  and  multicul¬ 
tural  nature  of  the  sub-conti¬ 
nent  into  focus  and  so  con- , 
trol  the  problem  of  language 
being  the  traditional  South 

/ 12828  African  polariser”. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


LANGUAGE  PROBLEMS  THREATEN  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  BLACKS 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  in  English  19  Feb  86  p  13 


[Text] 

THE  State  and  industrial¬ 
ists  were  warned  yester¬ 
day  that  their  ambitious 
in-service  training  pro¬ 
grammes  for  Blacks  were 
largely  doomed  to  failure 
—  unless  accompanied  by 
language  teaching  pro¬ 
grammes. 

At  the  same  time,  some  | 
of  the  country’s  top  edu-  | 
cationists  —  Black  and 
White  —  pinpointed  as  a 
problem  resistance 

among  Black  children  to 
learning  English  or  Afri¬ 
kaans  because  of  politics. 

Mrs  C  M  Webb  of  the 
Soweto  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  told  a  specialist  con¬ 
ference  on  language  in 
Black  education  in  Pre¬ 
toria  that  similar  resist¬ 
ance  was  seen  among 
Blacks  to  Christianity  — 
languages  and  Christiani¬ 
ty  being  seen  as  those  of 
“the  oppressor”. 

However,  speakers  at 
the  conference  agreed 
that  the  role  of  the  so- 
called  “White  languages,' 
English  particularly, 
would  continue  to  be  vital 
to  the  education  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Blacks. 

Mrs  S  C  Janse  van 
Rensburg  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bantu  languages 
at  Potchefstroom  Univer¬ 
sity  warned  that  pidgin 
English  could  become  the 
social  norm. 


Mr  janse  van  Rensburg 
said  that  many  in-service 
training  programmes  had 
been  undertaken  by  the 
private  sector  and  most 
had  been  “disastrous”  be¬ 
cause  of  communicative 
incompetence  and  illitera¬ 
cy  of  Blacks  in  the  official 
languages. 

“All  in-service  training 
programmes  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  upgrading 
professional  skills  qualify 
for  concessions. 

“But  language  teaching 
programmes  do  hot  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  job  orien¬ 
tated,”  he  said. 

Commerce  and  indus¬ 
try  did  not  provide  lan¬ 
guage  training  because  of 
the  high  cost  involved  and 
because  it  would  be 
money  wasted  on  migrant 
workers. 

“This  means  that  a  pu¬ 
pil  who  cannot  communi¬ 
cate  in  English  before  en¬ 
tering  industry  will  never 
acquire  proper  English.” 

With  the  present  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  and 
the  easing  of  job  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  Blacks  were  be¬ 
coming  not  only  a  politi¬ 
cal  but  also  a  social  force 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Being  in  the  majority 
and  because  their  com¬ 
munication  medium  was 
mainly  English  they 
would  dictate  the  quality 
of  English. 


In  any  case.  Black  stu¬ 
dents  were  sceptical 
about  the  standard  of 
South  African  English 
and  regarded  American 
English  as  the  “proper” 
English,  he  said. 

It  was  impossible  for  a 
language  to  remain  unaf¬ 
fected  in  a  developing 
country  so  it  was-  on  the 
cards  that  the  language  of 
the  majority  Blacks,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  language  oi 
industry,  would  be  a  form 
of  pidgin  English. 

However,  said  Mr 
Janse  van  Rensburg,  sur¬ 
veys  showed  that  literacy 
among  Blacks  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  ability  to  speak 
English  and  that  English 
as  a  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  preferred. 

Among  problems  cited 
by  Mrs  Webb  was  the  fact, 
that  two  official  second 
languages  had  to  be  learnt 
early  which  confused 
many  children. 

Mrs  Webb  added;  Most 
of  our  students  are  singu¬ 
larly  gifted,  linguistically, 
and  have  a  particularly 
sensitive  ear.  They  have 
achieved  more,  linguisti¬ 
cally,  than  many  of  us 
who  have  gathered  here 
to  bewail  and  discuss  their 
language  problem. 


1 _ i 
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“How  many  of  us  can 
speak  seven  languages? 
How  many  of  us  have 
mastered  the  intricacies 
of  the  matric  syllabi  for 
maths,  science,  biology, 
geography  through, a  third 
or  fourth  language.” 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


CISKEI  SQUATTERS  DESCRIBE  RAMPANT  CORRUPTION  IN  HOMELAND 


Cape  Town  THE  WEEKEND  ARGUS  in  English  1  Feb  86  p  3 


[Article  by  Ken  Vernon] 


[Text] 

PORT  ELIZABETH.  —  Squatters  from 
a  Ciskeian  resettlement  camp  who 
were  dumped  beside  the  road  in  South 
Africa  this  week  have  brought  with 
them  allegations  of  rampant  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  homeland. 

The  squatters  told  Weekend  Argus  that  cer¬ 
tain  Ciskeian  officials  had  withheld  their  pen¬ 
sions,  refused  to  issue  receipts  for  taxes  and 
forced  youths  to  buy  membership  cards  of 
President  Lennox  Sebe’s  Ciskeian  National  In¬ 
dependence  Party  (CNIP). 

Frustration  over  this  led  to  tension  and  violence. 
A  headman’s  house  and  a  clinic  were  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  3000  squatters  were  suddenly  evicted 
from  their  hillside  shanty  town,  they  said. 

Ciskeian  police  and  soldiers  told  residents  of  the 
Kuni  resettlement  camp  30km  from  East  London  to 
pack  and  climb  into  waiting  lorries. 

They  then  dumped  the  squatters  and  their  posses¬ 
sions  beside  the  road  6km  away,  over  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  border. 

Ironically,  the  squatters  are  part  of  the  human 
flotsam  thrown  up  by  the  process  of  consolidation 
that  was  carried  out  nearly  a  decade  ago  in  order  to 
create  the  Ciskeian  state. 

Forced  to  move 

Most  of  those  affected  are  elderly.  There  are  also 
young  women,  but  young  men  are  away  from  the 
settlement,  working  in  other  centres. 

Many  have  stories  to  tell.  Mr  Mchine  Mcengani 
says  he  spent  his  working  life  on  farms  in  the  Kidd’s 
Beach  area,  which  was  bought  in  stages  from  its 
white  owners  for  incorporation  in  the  Ciskei. 
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As  the  new  black  owhehs  arrived  they  brought 
their  own  workers.  Mr  Mcengani  said  he  was  forced 
to  move  to  Kuni. 

He  was  angry  about  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ciskeians  and  complained  bitterly  that  late  last 
year  he  had  been  forced  to  pay  local  Ciskeian  offi¬ 
cials  a  R5,50  tax,  without  getting  a  receipt. 

Later,  he  said,  he  was  arrested  by  ^lice  and  fined 
RIO  for  not  paying  his  tax  because  he  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  receipt. 

Mr  Poklani  Mroshe,  68,  says  his  pension  for  De¬ 
cember  was  withheld  by  officials.  He  said  his  money 
was  “gone  for  good”. 

Some  youths  from  Kuni  alleged  they  were  forced 
to  buy  CNIP  membership  cards  or  blse  be  beaten  by 
Ciskeian  police  or  soldiers. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Youth  Association,  Mr  Sid- 
well  Booi,  said  the  youths  were  annoyed  because 
Kuni  officials  were  appointed  only  by  the  Ciskeian 
Government.  , 

“We,  the  residents  of  Kuni,  had  no  say  in  the  way 
our  lives  were  governed,  just  as  now  we  have  no  say 
in  where  we  shall  live.” 

'  In  spite  of  being  forced  to  build  new  shacks  in 
barren  veld, ^almost  overnight,  everyone  spoken  to 
Isaid  they  were  happy  to  be  out  of  the  Ciskei  and 
back  in  South  Africa. 

This  was  not  because  of  politics  but  because  thby 
said  they  had  been  treated  as  strangers  and  inter¬ 
lopers  by  Ciskeian  officials  and  residents. 

“They  never  did  anything  but  take  our  money. 
They  gave  nothing  in  return,”  he  said. 

A  large-scale  relief  operation  is  at  present  under¬ 
way  by  several  South  African  Government  depart¬ 
ments  under  the  co-ordination  of  the  Department  of 
Development  Aid. 

Several  hundred  tents  have  arrived  at  the  site 
from  Pretoria  and  food  is  being  distributed. 

.  Up  to  1 000  squatters  remained  at  the  Kuni  Camp 
yesterday.  They  were  under  almost  constant  surveil¬ 
lance  by  Ciskeiaii  soldiers,  armed  yesterday  with  a 
sneeze  machine  in  addition  to  their  usual  weafions: 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


SIBONGILE  RESIDENTS  ENTER  lOTH  MONTH  OF  RENT  BOYCOTT 
Johannesburg  CITY  PRESS  in  English  2  Feb  86  p  4 
[Article  by  Slbusiso  Mngadl] 


[Text] 


THK  cry  “Ayitliciwa”  (wc  won’t  pay)  has 
become  a  popular  slogan  for  rcsitIctUs  of 
Siboiigilc  outside  Dundee,  who  this  week 
entered  their  tenth  month  of  a  fciit  boycott. 

Now  Sibongile,  in  the  heart  of  KwaZulu, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  “liberated 
zone  of  the  north"  by  neighbouring  black 
communities. 

Despite  a  recent  court  ruling  -  asked  for 
by  landlords  Natalia  Development  Board  - 
in  favour  of  rent  payment,  defiant  residents 
arc  determined  to  go  ahead  with  the  boy- 


Will. 

'I'he  rent  increase  by  NDB  from  R2.1  to 
R28  last  April  sparked  off  what  became 
the  first  unrest  incident  in  Natal. 

The  unrest  in  Sibongile  shocked  many 
observers,  who  thought  Natal  would  not  be 
affected  by  unrest  because  of  the  “strong 


leadership”  of  Inkatha  s 
Chief  Gatsha  Buthclezi. 

Sibongile  residents  have 
demanded  proper  services 
in  the  township,  and  have 
said  their  houses  are  not  fit 
for  people  to  live  in. 

They  also  claim  that  de¬ 
spite  undertakings  by  the 
township  authorities,  no 
taps  have  been  installed  in 
the  houses.  And  the  only 
communal  tap  in  each  street 
is  shared  by  more  than  20 
families.  j 

The  township  still  uses! 
the  toilet  bucket  system.  \ 


Sibongile  Civic  Associ¬ 
ation  vice-chairman  Torrolo 
Khanyende  said  the  SCA 
has  sent  a  memorandum  to 
Constitutional  Planning  i 
Minister  Chris  Heunis,  ask- 1 
ing  him  to  attend  to  resi¬ 
dents’  grievances. 

Khanyende  said  his  c\- 
ecutive  committee  had  suf¬ 
fered  “severe  harassment” 
by  security  police,  who  have 
detained  them  several  times 
since  the  SCA’s  formation 
last  year. 
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The  coriimission  of  inqui¬ 
ry  held  in  December  issued 
a“warrant  of  cxeeiition” 
authorising  the  NDB  to  re¬ 
cover  the  rent  arrears  - 
;  leaving  many  people  in  fear 
of  what  could  happen  to 
their  property  while  they 
!  were  at  work. 

.  The  commission  also 
j  found  that  the  NDB  had 
followed  all  suitable  chan¬ 
nels  when  increasing  rentals 

-  the  April  increase  was 
therefore  valid. 

.  Local  chief  Alex  Sithole, 
51,  supported  the  residents’ 
boycott  action  and  con¬ 
demned  the  living  condi- 
itibns.  He  has  also  not  paid 
I  his  rent,  despite  being  sub- 
!  jeeted  to  threats  of  eviction. 

.  Chief  Sithole  has  vowed 
’  he  would  never  betray  his 
people.  “I  am  prepared  to 
die  for  their  cau.se,”  he  said. 

He  accused  the  board  of 
by-passing  him. 

He  said  because  of  his 
i  outspoken  views  against  in¬ 
justice.  the  authorities  pre¬ 
ferred  to  talk  to  “unpopular 
and  unrepresentative” 
councillors. 

Other  residents  told  City 
jPress  that  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rent  boycott,  the 
conditions  in  the  township 
have  become  “more  dcplor- 

-  able”  ' 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


GIANT  TRADE  UNION  FEDERATION  TO  BE  FORMED  SOON 


Johannesburg  SOWETAN  In  English  5  Feb  86  p  3 
[Text] 


THE  formation  of 
another  super  trade 
union  federation  is  in 
the  pipeline.  | 

k  The  new  federation, 
whose  name  still  has  to 
be  decided  on,  will  be¬ 
come  a  reality  when 
two  black  conscious¬ 
ness-orientated  trade  , 
union  federations  — 
the  Council  of  Unions  , 
of  South  Africa  (Cusa)  ; 
and  the  Azanian  Con-  ' 
federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (Azactu)  —  ‘ 
merge  soon. 

The  two  federations 
met  in  Johannesburg 
at  the  weekend  to  exa-. 
mine  common  ground  | 
for  a  future  working  ! 
relationship.  A  sub- 
committee  has  been 
established  to  examine 
the  future  of  the  black 


working  class  in  the 
country. 

The  meeting  found 
common  ground  on 
:  the  following  issues; 

,  •  Black  leadership; 

•  Acceptance  of  white 
involvement  at  grass¬ 
roots  level; 

•  Non-affiliation  to 
political  organisations; 

•  Agreement  on  finan¬ 
cial  accountability  to 
members  within 
unions; 

•  Independent  action 
of  unions  within  a  fe¬ 
deration; 

•  Methods  of  intema- 
,  tional  financial  assis- 
i  tance  and 

^  •  Continued  com¬ 
munity  involvement. 

.  Cusa  pulled  out  while: 
Azactu  was  not  invited 
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to  talks  aimed  at  the 
formation  of  the  giant 
non-racial  trade  union 
federation  —  Cosatu. 

Cusa’s  president  Mr 
James  Mndaweni  told 
The  SOWETAN  yes¬ 
terday  that  although 
discussions  have  not 
been  completed  to- 
I  wards  the  formation  of 
i  the  new  federation 
I  “tremendous  progress 
I  has  been  reported”. 

!  Cusa’s  joint  exe¬ 
cutive  council  would 
hold  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
!  ruary  16  to  get  a  clear 
mandate  from  its  affili¬ 
ates  on  the  issue.  ' 
Azactu’s  co-ordina¬ 
tor  Mr  Pandelani  Ne- 
folovhodwe  also  re¬ 
ported  progress  on  the 
possibility  of  forming 
the  new  federation. 
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BRIEFS 

NO  BLACKS  VOLUNTEERED  IN  SADF--N0  black  South  Africans  volunteered  for 
national  service  in  the  South  African  Defence  Force  last  year,  Minister  of 
Defence  Magnus  Malan  said  yesterday.  And  only  1,737»  of  those  rendering 
voluntary  service  in  the  commandoes  are  blacks.  General  Malan  revealed 
this  wehn  he  replied  to  two  questions  which  had  been  tabled  by  Philip  Myburgh 
(PFP,  Wynberg).  He  said  211  white  women,  4010  coloureds  and  667  Asians 
volunteered  for  national  service,  but  no  blacks  had  done  so.  Of  these, 

1847  coloured  people  and  297  Asians  had  been  accommodated.  General  Malan 
refused  to  disclose  how  many  people  had  volunteered  for  national  service. 
[Text]  [Johannesburg  BUSINESS  DAY  in  English  13  Feb  86  p  8]  /12828 


BLACK  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  FORM  UNION — A  new  union  to  organise  black  public 
service  workers  has  been  foirmed—— and  already  claims  about  7  000  members. 

The  National  Union  of  Public  Service  Workers  was  launched  in  Johannesburg 
last  week  and  has  affiliated  to  the  Council  of  Unions  of  SA  (Cusa) . 

"The  union  was  established  after  a  request  by  workers  last  year  that  Cusa 
assist  them,"  said  Mr  Piroshaw  Camay,  general  secretary  of  Cusa.  "Members 
of  the  union  are  employed  by  municipalities,  city  councils,  community  councils 
and  the  West  Rand  Administration  Board.  Talks  are  taking  place  with  certain 
municipalities  regarding  recognition  and  other  conditions  of  service." 

Mr  R.  Bali  has  been  elected  president  of  the  new  union.  He  has  a  long 
association  with  unions  in  the  public  service.  [Text]  [Johannesburg 
THE  STAR  in  English  12  Feb  86  p  8]  /9317 
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REPORTER  SEES  TRANSFORMATION  OF  APARTHEID,  NOT  DISAPPEARANCE 
Cape  Town  THE  ARGUS  in  English  11  Feb  86  p  11 
[Article  by  Anthony  Doman] 

[Text]  Seldom  does 

separate  mean  | 
equal . . .  ' 

APARTHEID,  at  least 
the  visible  kind,  seems 
to  be  dying  in  Cape 
Town. 

But  is  it  really? 

There’s  no  denying 
that  we  may  work  and 
play  together  —  but  we 
still  face  separate 
housing,  education, 
transport,  separate 
birth  and  even  separate 
burial. 

And  seldom  does 
separate  mean  equal. 

We  may  temporarily 
shut  out  the  realities  of 
apartheid  by  not  putting 
up  “Whites-only” 
signboards.  We  may 
apply  for  permits  to  get 
around  race 
restrictions. 

But  at  birth  we  are 
categorised  by  the 
Population  Registration 
Act,  and  in  life  —  as  In 
death  —  we  bow  to  the 
Reservation  of  Separate 
Amenities  Act  and  the 
Group  Areas  Act. 

Is  apartheid  really 
dying  in  Cape  Town  . . 
or  is  it  simply  taking  on 
another  form  ?. 
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authorities  have  now  declared 
aSd  blacks*^  facilities  “open”,  some  still  separate  whites 

fio?  Council’s  Manager  of  Beach  Ameni- 

ties,  Mr  J  S  Kloppers,  said  that  Sandvlei  caravan  park  was  for 
whites  only  and  Princess  Vlei  for  non-whiteronly! 

“But  there  are  no  signs,”  he  said. 

city  council  civic  halls,  with  the 
exception  of  Muizenberg,  were  “open”.  ^ 

Department  of  Constitutional  Development 
miv»H  agreed  to  drop  restrictions  on  “mixed  dancing, 

icc-skating  and  mixing  of  races  on  stage  or  at 
functions  where  hquor  will  be  used”  at  most  of  Cape  Town’s 

cfliS  Muizenberg  were  excepted  at  the  time  be¬ 

cause,  said  the  department,  they  were  in  “totally  white  areas”. 

However,  the  Lansdowne  Civic  Centre,  in  a  “totally  coloured 
area”  was  among  the  halls  given  the  “open”  go-S 

thTt  Coanci!  secretary  Mr  C  H  Mocke  reported 

*  amenities  like  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Nature  Reserve  and  Rondevlei  bird  sanctuary  were  open 

caravan  park  and  beach  are  for  whites 
whites*^**^  Soetwater  and  Silwerstroomstrand  are  for  non- 

the^fadlWes  aauoance  who  may  or  may  not  use 

anaTh-'l?®*'®®  including  Hout  Bay  (harbour  end),  Swartklip 
and  other  unspecified  beaches”  are  open  to  all  Those  restrict- 

tChinmJn-f  Bloubefg,  Llandudno  H^ut  Say 

Noordhoek,  Kommetjie  and  Scarbor- 

P  ®®®  ®"  ®  ®®®i®  cn  several  of  them 

this  summer  and  no  incidents  have  been  reported. 

amenities  controlled  by  the  Stellenbosch 
^ens  f-®®"®**  src  open,  says  liaison  officer  Mr  F  H  Ste- 

7  "®  o®*"  facilities  at  Macassar  and 

ina  f™™  Gordons  Bay  to  Steenbras,”  he  said.  “At  the 

af  Iwi  y®®®  ‘be  firat  phase  of  a  R4,5-million  development 
at  Macassar  was  completed  and  I  can  tell  you  the  area  was 
choc-a-block  during  the  festive  season. 

toIWovTchristmS’’®''®’’  “  '’®''®  '’®®" 

•  However,  at  nearby  The  Strand,  there  are  stretches  for 

"®";^bites,  and  “mixers”.  In  case  you  are  uncertain 
there  are  plenty  of  signs  to  help  you  make  up  your  mind. 

•  Neighbour  Gordon’s  Bay  takes  a  diplomatic  view  of 

mimmrn 

fro*  "igto  tarred 

lemt”*^  "®‘  incident  that  has  caused  prob- 
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Municipal  halls  in  Milnerton  are  open  to  all  under  the  same 
arrangement  as  the  Cape  Town  City  Council  —  no  restrictions 
to  speak  of. 

•  Simon’s  Town  is  busy  asking  the  authorities  to  have  its 
“whites-only”  signs  removed  from  public  amenities,  says  Town 
Clerk  Mr  C  Chevalier. 

“As  far  as  ‘mixing  it’  goes,  thin^  are  in  a  state  of  flux,”  he 
said.  - -  - -  -  -  ' — .  — 


Just  One  Family  ? 


ALL  over  South  Africa,  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  being  barred 
from  restaurants,  cinemas, 
hotels,  beaches  and  other 
public  amenities  because 
they  are  the  wrong  colour. 

Yet  many  people  believe 
that,  in  Cape  Town,  we  project 
the  image  of  being  one  big  hap¬ 
py  non-racial  family. 

Although  apartheid  sign¬ 
boards  may  be  thin  on  the 
ground,  a  little  digging  will 
show  that  aparthied  practices 
often  don’t  need  signs  at  all. 

But  there  are  no  such  prob¬ 
lems  at  Cape  Town  station,  ac- , 
cording  to  Transport  Services; 
liaison  officer  Mr  Luther  Die-' 
dericks.  “The  station  Itself  used 
to  be  separated  into  white  and 
non-white  sections,  but  now 
that  has  fallen  away,”  he  said. 

“Instead,  one  section  is  for 
first-class  and  second-class 
passengers,  and  the  other  for 
third-class  passengers,  whether 
black  or  white,”  he  said.  “We 
reserve  the  right  of  admission 
to  our  restaurants  or  coffee 
bar,  but  that  is  based  purely  on 
a  person’s  behaviour.’*^ 

Railway  transport,  though,  is 
still  clearly  labelled  “whites- 
only”,  “Non-whites  only”  —  or 
is  simply  left  blank  for  those 
who  donT  mind  mixing  it. 

And  once  you  have  climbed 
into  your  preferred  coaCh  for  a 
train  riue,  you  may  come 
across  some  odd  signs  at  cer¬ 
tain  stations. 

For  instance,  at  Observatory 
Station  there’s  the  toilet  for 
“Third  class  —  Men”.  Right 
next  door  is  one  for  “Net  nie 
blankes  —  Dames”. , 
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It  probably  aii  depends  on 
your  station  in  life. 

But  that  is  where  the  signs 
seem  to  end.  Government 
buildings,  once  very  particular 
indeed  about  who  goes  where, 
dumbly  accept  people  of  all 
sorts. 

Indications  are  that,  this^ 
year,  the  race  restrictions  on 
public  bars  are  to  go  too. 

I  imagine  I  can  already  hear 
some  smart  politician  saying: 
“All  signs  of  apartheid  have 
now  disappeareo.” 

He’ll  be  quite  right,  too.  And 
also  completely  wrong. 


Beware  VHiere  You  Park  Those  Wheels 


FOR  caravanner  Matthew  Ben¬ 
jamin,  apartheid,  far  from  dy¬ 
ing,  is  as  healthy  as  ever. 

“It’s  jdst  being  camou¬ 
flaged,”  he  says  bitterly. 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr  Benja¬ 
min,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Peninsula  Caravan  Club,  was 
turned  away  from  Sandvlei 
Caravan  Park  at  Muizenberg 
with  some  of  his  club  mem¬ 
bers.  "Whites  only,”  he  was 
told. 

The  Cape  Town  City  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Manager  of  Beach  Ameni¬ 
ties,  Mr  J  S  Kloppers,  said  lat¬ 
er  that  the  council’s  “hands 
were  tied”  and  that  it  had 
asked  the  Government  repeat¬ 
edly  for  the  whites-only  rule  to 
be  scrapped. 

Mr  Benjamin  says:  “When  we 
telephoned  about  a  booking 
nothing  about  whites-only  was 
mentioned.  And  there  are  no 
signs. 

"If  the  council  is  adamant 
about  upholding  apartheid  it 
might  as  well  put  up  the  signs.” 
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Cape  Town  isn’t  the  only  cul¬ 
prit  either,  he  says.  “Bellviile 
has  only  one  municipal  cara¬ 
van  park  —  Hardekraaltjie 
which  is  tor  whites  oniy. 


“We  are  ratepayers.  Our 
funds  are  being  used  to  subsi¬ 
dise  these  amenities.  Yet  we 
can’t  use  them.” 


But  sometimes  apartheid 
causes  unusual  twists.  Once 
we  compiained  about  condi¬ 
tions  at  Sonesta  (near  Haw- 
ston),  which  is  controlied  bjr 
the  Provinciai  Administration, 
says  Mr  Benjamin. 


“The  supervisor  told  us  h?;  •’ 
couldn’t  inspect  the  place  be- 
cause  it’s  for  coloureds  only. 
“And  he  was  white.” 


Just  Be  Careful  Where  You  Swim 


WHITES  DNIY 
NET  BIHNKES 

This  job 
is  for 
Whites 
only 

“THIS  Interesting  and  var¬ 
ied  position  in  a  friendly  en¬ 
vironment  would  suit  a  ma¬ 
ture  European  lady  ...” 

“Regret  whites  only.” 

“Large  financial  institution 
wants  to  employ  a  European 
lady  ...” 

Many  employers  in  this  sup¬ 
posedly  enlightened  part  of  the 
country  still  seem  to  find  that 
degrees,  diplomas,  certificates 
and  experience  are  not  enough. 

But  don’t  be  misled  by  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  appear  to 
be  free  of  race  restrictions. 

Take  the  experience  of  a 
Cape  Town  man,  Mr  R  (he 
asked  not  to  be,  named)  with  a 
degree  and  some  years'  experi¬ 
ence  at  his  job. 


WHITES  ONLY 

NET  BIHNKES 

• 

“Two  weeks  ago  a  fairly 
large  concern  offered  two  jobs 
—  one  senior,  one  junior,”  he 
said.  "As  soon  as  I  saw  their 
advertisement  I  called  up 
about  the  job. 

“I  thought  I  fitted  the  bill  for 
the  junior  position,  but  I  was 
told  that  in  fact  I  would  fit  into 
the  senior  position. 
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“The  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  seemed  encouraging. 
Then  he  asked  me  where  I  had 
gained  my  experience.” 

Mr  R  had  previously  worked 
at  a  business  which  dealt  maiu- 
ly  in  the  coloured  market. 

“When  I  told  him,  he  went 
quiet.  Then  —  this  was  at  9.30 
:  on  a  Monday  morning  after  the 
advert  had  appeard  for  the 
first  time  —  he  said  that  he  al¬ 
ready  had  two  days’  worth  of 
applicants  lined  im.  He  said  he 
might  be  able  to  fit  me  in  after 
that,  but  he  couldn’t  promise 
anything.” 
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ANC'S  COMMITMENT  TO  IDEOLOGY  MAY  FAVOR 

Cape  Town  CAPE  TIMES  in  English  13  Feb 

[Commentary  by  Michael  Hartnack] 

[  Text  ]  MARXISM,  or  any  ideology  for  that  matter,  ■ 
is  not  always  what  it  pretends  to  be  in  the  i 
developing  world.  j 

Zimbabwe  is  an  example:  it  i^  not,  as  j 
many  south  of  the  Limpopo  believe,  a  ’ 
Marxist  state  —  not  yet,  at  any  rate. 

A  fundamental  truth  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  ideologies  of  the 
developed  world  and  their  roles  in  the 
emerging  nations  was  bloodily  illustrated 
a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  streets  of  Aden 
where,  according  to  the  BBC  and  other 
Western  news  media,  “rival  Marxist  fac¬ 
tions”  have  been  battling  for  control. 

However  the  learned  academics  of 
Leningrad  or  London  may  evaluate  the 
epoch-making  socio-economic  theories  of 
Dr  Karl  Marx,  the  reality  in  South  Yemen 
is  that  Marxism  is  simply  a  mythology 
imported  by  a  dominant  minority  for  their 
own  purposes.  Its  principal  appeal  is  that 
it  conveniently  rationalizes  and  justifies 
certain  extreme  acts  of  coercion  the  rulers 
believe  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  co¬ 
hesion  of  the  society  under  their  control. 

One  only  has  to  think  of  such  leaders 
as  Unita’s  Dr  Jonas  Savimbi,  once  an 
ardent  Maoist,  to  find  more  evidence  that, 
usually,  the  initial  motive  behind  aspiring 
Third  World  elites  who  import  ideologies 
is  plain  opportunism. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  handful  of  Third 
World  leaders  are  realistic  enough  to 
admit  this  even  to  themselves.  It  is  an 
Orwellian  “unthinkable  thought”  which, 
once  entertained,  saps  the  loyalty  of  the 
convert  to  the  faith.  ,  r 

•  I  Victims  of  propaganda  V 

A  foreign  “cohesive-coercive  mytho-  1 
logy”  is  imported  just  because  the  Third 
World  society  was  unstable  in  the  first 
place,  initially,  it  is  merely  parodied  in  a 
superficial  form. 
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ft  is  only  later,  paradoxically,  that  rigid 
dogmatism  tends  to  take  over  from  oppor¬ 
tunism.  For  as  instability  continues,  it 
produces  a  second  generation  of  converts, 
usually  young  people  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  their  rulers’  own  propaganda. 
They  believe  that  if  only  the  mythology 
Can  be  applied  in  its  purest,  most  absolute 
form,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  arrive 
among  men. 

The  last  time  this  sort  of  phenomenon 
was  witnessed  iii  British  politics  was  in 
the  1640s  when  the  Presbyterians  were 
obsessed  by  the  conviction  that  if  only 
their  “solemn  league  and  covenant”  could 
be  imposed  throughout  the  British  isles, 
every  problem  that  had  afflicted  them 
since  the  renaissance  would  vanish  over¬ 
night. 

South  Africa  has  seen  something  of  this 
with  the  clamour  by  Afrikaner  extremists 
for  a  return  to  “pure”  Verwoerdian  apart- 
held. 

Here  in  Zimbabwe,  the  very  success  of 
the  Miigabe  government  in  halving  the  in¬ 
fant  mortality  rate  and  getting  more  than 
90  percent  Cf  youngsters  into  school  is  in 
the  process  creating  a  class  of  Shona- 
speaking  political  agitators  whose  first 
faint  mutterings  may  even  now  be  heard. 

Exasperated  by  unemployment  and  by 
the  degrading  realities  of  urban  poverty, 
these  school-leavers  with  their  high  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  future  are  a  receptive 
audience  for  malcontents  (at  present  con¬ 
tained  within  the  ruling  party  itself)  who 
are  beginning  to  convince  themselves  that 
Mr  Mugabe’s  pragmatism  is  the  root  of  all 
Zimbabwe’s  troubles. 

One  of  Mr  Mugabe’s  many  pragmatic 
gifts  demonstrated  in  the  past  is  his  ability 
to  smell  a  political  winner.  And  it  never 
ceases  to  amaze  observers  of  the  South 
African  scene  why  the  Zimbabwean 
government  continues  to  favour  the  Pan 
Africanist  Congress  which,  as  a  Johannes¬ 
burg  friend  recently  put  it  to  me,  is  ‘^sim- 
ply  invisible”  within  the  Republic  itself 
today. 
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Perhaps  Mr  Mugabe  has  a  nose  for< 
people  who,  like  himself,  are  pragmatists 
(or,  as  their  enemies  would  put  it,  oppor¬ 
tunists)  rather  than  blind  idealists. 

For  when  people  talk  about  the  “moder¬ 
ation”  they  say  they  have  encountered  in 
talking  to  the  leaders  of  the  PAC’s  more 
well  known  rival,  the  African  National 
Congress,  they  mean  moderation  in  the 

plans  the  ANC  have  for  South  African 
society  when  they  should  come  to  power. 
They  cannot  mean  in  the  ANC’s  methods 
of  achieving  power. 

One  of  the  things  that  must  strike  anyone 
who  talks  to  the  ANC  is  the  vehemence  of 
its  leaders’  faith  in  ANC  principles,  which 
are  not,  whatever  one  may  hear  of  Soviet 
penetration  of  the  movement,  simply 
something  acquired  holus  bolus  from  a 
foreign  source. 

When  the  ANC  say  they  are  not  prepared 
to  discuss  a  federal  system  or  a  qualified 
franchise,  even  as  interim  measures,  they 
really  mean  it. 

This  is  something  many  diplomats  and 
antl-apartheld  campaigners  seem  not  to 
want  to  understand.  The  ANC  Is  not  mere¬ 
ly  adopting  a  political  posture  for  public 
consumption,  behind  which  is  concealed  a 
secret  willingness  to  compromise  on 
power-sharing. 

They  are  (by  their  own  lights)  idealists 
first,  and  politicians  so  far  second  as  to 
make  it  extremely  doubtful  to  pragmatists 
—  among  whom  may  be  Mr  Mugabe  —  that 
given  the  chance  to  gain  power  through 
the  negotiations  he  beiieves  are  inevita¬ 
ble,  they  could  make  the  most  of  the  op¬ 
portunity. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  Harare 
that  the  campaign  among  white  South 
AfVican  liberals  to  have  the  ANC  un¬ 
banned  and  allowed  to  organize  freely  in 
the  Republic  stiil  has  momentum.  There 
are  many  who  say  that  a  re-introduction  to 
the  realities  of  South  African  politics  will 
restore  the  lost  element  of  pragmatism  to 
the  ANC’s  councils.  They  might  be 
ri^ht .  • . 

But  given  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
ANC  believe  in  a  set  of  ideals  they  have, 
spent  long  years  formulating  (most  of  them 
enshrined  in  their  Freedom  Charter) 
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there  is  a  strong  practical  possibility  that 
an  unbanned  ANC  would  degenerate  into 
a  mere  stalking  horse  for  an  opportunist 
rival  —  probably  the  PAC., 

Practicalities  of  power 

For  example,  if  the  ANC  campaigned  on 
a  platform  of  state  participation  in  strate¬ 
gic  industries,  its  rival  would  outbid 
it  with  a  vote-catching  demand  for  the 
seizure  of  ali  white  businesses  without 
compensation.  If  the  ANC  campaigned  for 
rapid  biack  advancement  in  the  civii  ser¬ 
vice,  its  rival  would  demand  the  dismissal 
of  all  presently  employed  whites,  and  so 
on. 

Knowing  the  ANC,  they  would  not  budge 
from  the  Freedom  Charter’s  assertion  that 
South  Africa  and  its  resources  are  the 
equal  property  of  all  South  Africans  — 
even  if  this  stand  lost  them  votes.  While 
such  a  show  of  principle  may  be  laudable, 
it  is  not  the  way  one-man,  one-vote  elec¬ 
tions  are  won  in  Africa.  In  poiitics  there 
is  no  honour  or  morality,  according  to 
Machiavelli,  only  the  practicalities  of 
power.  ^ 

So  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  ANC 
might  lose  elections  fought  on  the  issue  of 
black  solidarity  despite  the  overwheiming 
support  it  now  seems  to  have  in  South 
African  townships.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
that  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa’s  UANC  in 
Zimbabwe  enjoyed  phenomenal  popular 
support,  which  evaporated  when  the 
UANC  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  practi¬ 
cal  power  politics. 

The  ANC  could  not  accept  fl-eedom  to 
campaign  in  South  Afirica  without  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  unbanning  of  its  rivais,  if  only  so 
it  couid  demonstrate  the  overwhelming 
support  it  is  convinced  it  has.  It  —  and  all 
the  whites  who  believe  the  ANC  contains 
people  who  should  be  brought  into  the 
South  African  “decision-making  process” 
—  might  thus  be  riding  for  one  tremendous 
fall. 

Politics  is  not  about  the  fine  and  noble 
things  you  plan  to  do  for  your  people  once 
you  get  into  power.  It  is  about  how  you  get 
power  and  keep  power. 

Anyone  who  doesn’t  understand  this  is 
dangerously  naive.  '  • 
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ADVERTISERS  FIGHT  AGAINST  APARTHEID  STEROTYPES 
Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  18  Feb  86  p  13 
[Article  by  Kashvina  Jaga] 

[Text]  Advertising  companies  are  aware  that  unless  they  drift  away  from 
apartheid  sterotypes  and  market  products  for  blacks  and  whites  they  appear 
to  be  propping  up  the  system,  says  a  black  communications  consultant,  Mr 
Mtutuzeli  Matshoba. 

Mr  Matshoba  has  been  employed  with  an  advertising  company  for  the  last  six 
years.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  books,  "Call  me  not  a  Man  and  Seeds 
of  War" — a  banned  book. 

In  an  interview,  Mr  Matshoba  spoke  about  the  black  advertising  market  in 
this  country. 

"I  do  experience  guilt  about  reinforcing  the  system,  by  being  involved  in 
planning  adverstisements  aimed  solely  at  the  black  market,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  definite  cultural  differences  between  race 
groups  which  must  be  acknowledged  when  formulating  advertisements. 

He  argued  that  although  one  had  to  be  sensitive  to  these  cultural  trends, 
advertising  could  be  geared  towards  orie  market  only. 

"Adversiting  can  be  an  important  vehicle  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  different 
race  groups." 

He  said  by  catering  for  a  black  and  a  white  market,  companies  also  spent 
extra  time  and  finance. 

Speaking  about  the  black  community's  attitude,  Mr  Matshoba  said  companies 
were  aware  of  the  distrust  in  the  community  towards  black  advertisements. 

They  appeared  "patronising"  and  far  from  the  reality  to  most  blacks,  often 
depicting  an  upper  middle  class  lifestyle. 

When  blacks  compared  advertisements  selling  the  same  product,  on  a  white 
TV  channel  to  a  black  channel,  they  felt  they  were  being  sold  an  inferior 

product." 
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"This  is  a  risk  factor  for  firms  and  one  has  to  tread  very  carefully  when 
planning  advertisements,"  said  Mr  Matshoba. 

Potential 

He  pointed  out  that  a  television  scene,  of  a  couple  kissing  each  other 
in  front  of  children,  would  be  acceptable  to  whites,  but  distasteful  to  a 
black  audience. 

Discussing  a  few  of  the  concepts  he  had  worked  on,  Mr  Matshoba  said  the  cow 
was  important  in  the  black  community,  for  religious  and  cultural  reasons. 

Brand  names  of  some  products  have  to  be  changed  at  times  to  traditional 
African  names.  Mr  Matshoba  was  optimistic  about  the  black  market.  He  said: 

"it  is  the  market  of  the  future  with  its  increasing  buying  power  potential." 

The  director  of  an  advertising  company,  Mr  Tim  Bester,  said  because  advertising 
companies  catered  for  separate  markets,  it  did  not  mean  they  supported 
apartheid. 

"One  has  to  recognise  differences  not  because  we  are  making  a  racial  state¬ 
ment,  but  because  the  differences  are  relevant  to  the  selling  of  the  product," 
Mr  Bester  argued. 

In  advertising  it  was  imperative  that  one  was  sensitive  to  the  cultures  and 
emotions  of  various  race  groups.  Markets  were  not  determined  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race,  but  on  economic  and  other  factors. 

He  speculated  that  even  if  apartheid  was  scrapped,  advertising  would  continue 
addressing  itself  to  the  needs  of  both  black  and  white  communities.  Some 
products  would  appeal  to  blacks  more  than  whites,  and  vice  versa. 
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U.S.  BID  TO  HALT  MINES  MERGER  FAILS 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  in  English  12 
[Article  by  Tony  Stirling] 

[Text] 


AN  American  bid  to 
halt  the  proposed 
merger  of  five  Free 
State  gold  mines  failed  i 
yesterday  when  share¬ 
holders  gave  the  Anglo 
American  plan  just 
under  three  percent 
more  than  the  75  per¬ 
cent  majority  it 
needed. 

From  the  final  voting 
figures  produced  after  the 
meeting  of  Free  State  Ge- 
duld’s  shareholders  yes¬ 
terday,  it  appears  that 
proxy  votes,  which  were 
heavily  canvassed  by : 
Anglo  prior  to  the  initial 
meeting  at  the  end  of 
January,  were  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor. 

A  total  of  51  sharehold¬ 
ers  representing  4  197  598 
of  the  10  440  000  shares 
held,  attended  the  meet-i 
ing. 


in  addition  there  were 
547  shareholders _ rep¬ 

resented  by  proxy  owning 
1  879  266  of  the  shares. 

Holders  of  131 451 
shares  abstained  from 
voting. 

Of  those  who  voted, 
77,97  percent  were  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  de¬ 
vised  by  Anglo  for  a 
merger  of  the  mines, 
which  gave  Anglo  2,97 
percent  more  than  the  re¬ 
quired  75  percent  majori¬ 
ty- 

With  the  Anglo  group 
controlling  just  under  half 
of  the  shareholdings  re¬ 
presented  at  the  meeting, 
it  needed  about  an  addit¬ 
ional  26  percent  to  carry 
the  vote  in  favour  of  the 
merger. 

In  the  event,  it  ob¬ 
tained  nearly  29  percent 
of  the  31  percent  of  the 
shareholders  represented 
by  proxy,  which  bears  tes- 
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'  timoiiy  to  Anglo’s  efforts 
to  secure  proxies  before 
the  initial  meeting  on 
January  28,  which  was  ad- 
~jbumed  because  of  the 
number  of  questions  ask¬ 
ed. 

Those  who  voted 
against  totalled  just  over 
22  percent  of  the  share¬ 
holdings  represented. 

“That  was  a  bit  of  a 
sweat,”  one  Anglo  offic¬ 
ial  commented  after  the 
meeting.  “We  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be  quite  that 
;  close.” 

The  resistance  shown 
:  by  certain  American  in¬ 
vestors,  openly  confirmed 
by  Anglo  sources  yester¬ 
day,  was  largely  ascribed 
to  a  wish  to  see  quick  re¬ 
turns  on  investment 
rather  than  serving  the 
longer  term  interests  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Anglo  merg¬ 
er  plan. 


I  Among  the  main 
tive  features  of  the  merg¬ 
er  proposal  is  that  it  will 
offer  the  mines  in  ques¬ 
tion  a  longer  life  through 
the  investment  of  more 
development  capital 
while  administration  and 
other  costs  will  be  reduc¬ 
ed. 

Voting  for  the  scheme 
by  shareholders  of  the 
other  mines  involved  in 
the  plan.  President 
Brand,  President  Steyn, 
Western  Holdings  and 
Welkom,  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favour  of  the 
merger. 

The  final  stage  will  be. 
reached  in  the  Rand  Su¬ 
preme  Court  next  week 
when  court  sanction, 
which  is  considered  a  for¬ 
mality,  is  sought  as  the  fi¬ 
nal  step  in  the  creation  of 
the  world’s  largest  gold 
mining  company. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


RISING  COSTS  STRAIN  TRANSVAAL  FINANCES 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  In  English  12  Feb  86  p  8 
[Text] 


THE  Transvaal  Provin¬ 
cial  Administration  is 
reeling  under  increased  fi¬ 
nancial  pressure  and  is 
likely  to  end  the  financial 
year  in  the  red  because  of ' 
rocketing  inflation,  fuel 
and  other  costs  and  the 
weak  rand-dollar  ex¬ 
change  rate. 

The  Administrator,  Mr 
Willem  Cruywagen,  yes- 1 
terday  sought  the  go , 
ahead  at  the  annual 
“Mini-Budget”  sessiim  of  I 
the  Provincial  Council  for 
further  expenditure  total¬ 
ling  nearly  R900  million. 

Of  this,  R731-million 
will  be  to  keep  the  provin¬ 
ce’s  wheels  turning  after  ^ 
the  end  of  the  financial 
year  in  March,  until  the  I 
new  budget  for  1986/87 
comes  into  operation  in 
about  August. 

He  asked  for  a  further 
R  156,4-million  —  needed 
to  balance  the  province’s 


books  in  the  present  fi¬ 
nancial  year. 

Mr  Cruywagen  told  the 
Council  that  the  extra 
amount  in  the  additional 
budget  ordinance  was 
needed  in  addition  to  the ' 
original  R2  639,607-mil¬ 
lion  budgeted  for  the 
year. 

Cost  increases,  climb¬ 
ing  inflation,  higher  salar¬ 
ies  and  other  factors  all 
£  niiloiited  to  the  need. 

He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  amount  through 
the  adjusted  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  and  by 
using  a  bigger  surplus  for 
their  1984/85  financial 
year  than  had  originally 
been  expected. 

But  at  the  same  time  he 
Warned  that  the  R6I9  421 
surpluses  that  had  been 
budgeted  for  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  financial  year  had 
been  whittled  away,  and 
now  stood  at  a  mere 
Rl  000, 


Major  extra  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  additional  bud¬ 
get  will  be  in  the  Hospital 
Services  Department, 

I  R83,6-nullion;  on  bridges 
I  and  roads,  R.38,3-million; 

'  and  education  R 1 7,5-mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr  Cruywagen  said 
that  extra  expenditure 
and  costs  covered  a  wide 
field. 

Fixpenditure  was  plan¬ 
ned,  among  other  things 
to  develop  open  air  rec¬ 
reation  facilities  for 
Coloureds  and  Indians  at 
Pretoria's  Roodeplaat 
Dam. 

He  also  needed 
R967  for  mainte¬ 
nance  work  at  the 
State  Theatre  in 
Pretoria — and  to 
buy  an  organ  and 
stores  for  the 
theatre. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


NUM  PLANS  TO  DISRUPT  COAL,  METAL  EXPORTS 
Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  In  English  18  Feb  86  p  8 
[Article  by  Helen  Simpson] 

[Text] 


TIIE  National  Union 
of  Mineworkers 

(NUM)  has  targeted 
the  mining  company 
Gencor  as  an  “enemy 
company”  and  intends 
disrupting  its  coal  and 
metal  shipments  to 
other  countries  via  the 
International  Miners 
Organisation. 

Mr  Cyril  Ramaphosa, 
general  secretary  of  the 
NUM,  said  at  a  Press  con¬ 
ference  in  Johannesburg 
yesterday,  that  the  NUM 
had  submitted  a  list  of 
Gencor  affiliates,  and 
companies  with  “interests 
in  Gencor”  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  South  African 
Trade  Unions  (Cosatu). 

Cosatii,  to  which  the 
NUM  is  affiliated,  would 
then  submit  the  list  to  the 
International  Miners  Or¬ 
ganisation. 

'ITie  international 
Miners  Organisation, 
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which  was  launched  last 
year  by  Mr  Arthur  Scar- 
gill’s  British  NUM  and 
the  French  Miners  Union, 
was  formed  to  express 
solidarity  for  miners’ 
unions  worldwide.  It  has 
a  strong  anti-apartheid 
line. 

Mr  Ramaphosa  said 
that  Gencor  had  over  the 
past  two  years,  “persist¬ 
ently  dismissed  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  We  now  intend 
putting  international 
pressure  oh  it”. 

“Gencor  has  a  number 
of  interests  overseas  and  ^ 
we  have  already  been  in  | 
contact  with  the  Internal-  i 
ional  Miners  Organisa¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Gencor’s  coal,” 
he  said. 

Mr  Jay  Naidoo,  general 
secretary  of  Cosatu,  said 
he  could  not  disclose  the 
number  or  names  of  the 
companies  on  the  list  but 
would  be  releasing  details 
tomorrow. 


Mr  Ramaphosa  said  the 
disruption  campaign 
would  gain  more  impetus 
once  it  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  exactly  where  Gen¬ 
cor’s  coal  went  when  it 
left  South  Africa. 

Gencor  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  comment  yester¬ 
day. 

NUM  also  called  on 
mine  management  to  des¬ 
ist  from  using  mine  police 
or  the  SA  Police  to  harass 
striking  miners  or  “we 
will  have  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  —  and  the  way  we 
do  will  depend  on  our 
members”. 

According  to  Sapa,  Mr 
Ramaphosa,  said  striking 
mineworkers  had  had 
"traumatic  experiences” 
concerning  their  right  to 
strike,  which  was  restric¬ 
ted  by  legislation,  mine 
police,  the  SAP  and  the 
SADF. 


He  also  told  journalists 
that  despite  the  refusal  by 
the  Chamber  of  Mines  to 
recognise  May  Day  (May 
1)  as  a  paid  holiday, 
members  of  the  NUM 
would  not  turn  up  at  work 
on  that  day.  Instead,  they 
would  attend  rallies  to 
celebrate  this  as  a  nat¬ 
ional  event. 

Mr  Ramaphosa  said 
miners  would  stage  a  nat¬ 
ional  strike  if  the  various 
mining  houses  made  dif¬ 
ferent  offers  on  wage  in¬ 
creases,  adding  that  the 
^  NUM  would  not  be  “divi¬ 
ded  this  year  by  different 
offers”. 

Referring  to  attacks  by 
the  South  African  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  neighbouring 
states,  he  said  the  con¬ 
gress  had  resolved  to  im¬ 
mediately  contact  unions 
in  neighbouring  states  “to 
conscientise  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  better  prepare 
them  for  such  attacks”. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


CBD  MAY  BE  HAMPERED  BY  POOR  TRAFFIC  SYSTEM 
Johannesburg  THE  STAR  in  English  8  Feb  86  p  3 
[Article  by  Shirley  Woodgate] 


[Text] 


•  The  future  of  Johannesburg’s 
central  business  district  is  at 
stake  unless  the  entire  trans- 
:  port  system  is  upgraded, 
chairman  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee,  Mr  Danie 
van  Zyl,  warned  this  week. 

A  top  council  official  con¬ 
firmed  the  roads  in  the  city  cen¬ 
tre  had  reached  saturation 
point,  with  the  volume  of  traffic 
-in  the  CBD  showing  virtually  no 
increase  during  peak  periods 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Figures  from  1974  to  1984 
show  that  peak  hour  traffic  in 
the  CBD  increased  by  only 
4,7  percent  (from  about  33  000 
vehicles  to  about  35  000)  and  all¬ 
day  traffic  into  the  CBD  rose  by 
only  20  percent  (from  about 
207  000  to  249  000). 

But  traffic  entering  the 
greater  Johannesburg  area  shot 
up  by  a  massive  64  percent  and 
overall  peak  hour  volumes  in¬ 
creased  by  54  percent  from 
36  000  to  55  000. 

The  discrepancy  showed 
clearly  that  cars  were  avoiding 
the  CBD,  said  deputy  metropoli¬ 
tan  planner  Mr  T I  Carlisle,  and 
the  alternatives  were  clear:  im¬ 
prove  the  flow  of  people  into  the 
CBD  or  face  its  eventual  deteri¬ 
oration  as  people  travelled  else¬ 
where  to  do  business. 


If  that  happened  everyone 
would  suffer,  the  business  sector 
as  well  as  the  citizens  who 
would  be  saddled  with  extra 
rates. 

Mr  Carlisle  was  commenting 
in  a  wider  sense  on  the  furore 
which  greeted  the  council’s  at¬ 
tempt  this  week  to  get  people 
back  into  the  buses. 

The  Transport  Department 
upgraded  the  Newlands  park- 
and-ride  and  closed  off  one  of 
the  three  city-bound  traffic 
lanes  for  buses  only.  But  the 
poorly  publicised  move  caused 
early-morning  traffic  jams  on 
Ontdekkers  and  Main  roads. 

Motorists  complained  the  ex¬ 
ercise  was  futile  as  it  had  not 
improved  bus  usage,  merely  de¬ 
layed  cars  or  rerouted  them 
while  half-empty  buses  shot  past 
in  the  fast  lane. 

“We  have  tried  most  of  the 
other  options  to  improve  the 
flow  of  traffic  in  the  CBD,”  Mr 
Carlisle  said. 

“New  one-way  streets  have 
been  created  allowing  for 
20  percent  more  capacity,  roads 
have  been  widened,  robots 
synchronised.* 

More  buses  could  be  put  on 
the  routes  as  demand  increased. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


HIGH-TECH--.  R4BN  BUZZWORD  FOR  THE  FRONTIER  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Johannesburg  BUSINESS  DAY  in  English  31  Dec  85,  3  Jan  86 
[31  Dec  85  p  2] 


[Text] 


HIGH-TECH  is  a  buzzword  covering 
:  electronic  components,  eouipment  and 
!  ^sterns,  a  market  wortn  more  than 
R4bn  a  year. 

But  what  is  high  technology?  The  ex- 

Serts  find  the  prospect  of  a  broad  deBnl- 
on  provocative. 

Siemens  joint  MD  Dietrich  Botsch 
puts  it  in  an  electronic  nutshell;  “High- 
tech  is  any  application  of  a  sophisticated 
combination  of  electronics,  electrome¬ 
chanics  and  integrated  circuits,  be  it 
necessary  for  production,  office  applica¬ 
tion  or  merely  for  entertainment.” 

But  then  he  adds  that  single  compo¬ 
nents,  such  as  microprocessors,  should 
also  be  called  high  technology. 

Group  executive  technology  at  Altech, 
David  Jacobson,  says  even  ‘Technology” 
is  a  buzzword. 


Applied  science 

“What  technology  means  to  me  is  ap¬ 
plied  science,  and  science  in  turn  is  tne 
process  of  understanding  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  such  as  lightning,  electricity, 
materials  and  their  properties. 

“Making  this  understanding  work  for 
you  is  technology. 

“Understanding  the  properties  of  sili¬ 
con,  for  instance,  leads  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  transistor,  and  from  there  to 
complicated  electronic  devices  which  do 
things  of  which  we  never  dreamt. 

“Technolbgyls  really  our  servant,  and 
we  use  our  constantly  evolving  store  of 
science  to  develop  further  technology.” 

High-tech,  says  Jacobson,  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  technology,  the  most 
advanced  part,  with  the  most  advanced 
manufacturing  processes. 

Like  Siemens^Botsch,  Jacobson  sees  a 
microprocessor  as  a  prime  example. 


“It  Is  the  heart  of  computing  equip¬ 
ment;  it  is  like  a  computer  on  a  single 
chip.  Today  you  can  buy  a  chip  with  a 
word  length  of  32  bits,  a  high  precision 
capability  of  holding  numbers. 

^It  works  at  very  high  rates  —  over 
millions  of  instructions  per  second  — 
with  input/output  devices  which  enable 
one  to  read  out  results  from  the  chip  to  a 
printer  or  tape  recorder  or  disk.” 

Innovations 

IBM  marketing  and  services  director 
Tony  Dry  says  the  concept  of  high-tech 
is  based  on  a  set  of  radical  innovations 
which  have  drastically  reduced  the  coef 
of  storing,  processing  and  disseminating 
information. 

It  affects  the  entire  economy  and 
industry,  from  mining  to  agriculture, 
and  every  branch  of  manufacturing  and 
service* 

"High-tech  is  changing  the  type?  of 
product  that  can  bt,  ..aii  it  is  also 

modifying  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  made,”  he  says. 

Says  Philips  general  manager,  scien¬ 
tific  and  industrial,  Wilfried  Muller:  "We 
are  still  working  with  basic  physics,  but 
we  are  taking  smaller,  more  intricate 
steps  than  100  vears  ago. 

‘'The  times  of  great  discovery,  as  with 
Newton  and  gravity  and  Maxwell  and 
induction  laws,  are  no  more.” 

What  counts  today,  says  Muller,  is 


•  This  Is  ths  first  In  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  high  technology  by  Fred 
Stiglingh.  Part  2  will  appear  on  Friday. 


what  one  does  with  physics,  which 
amounts  to  how  much  computing  power 
one  applies. 
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'  Analysis  of  certain  materials  and  sub¬ 
stances  Involve  the  same  technology  as 
years  ago,  he  says,  but  through  automa¬ 
tion  and  computing  power,  reliable  re¬ 
sults  are  available  In  seconds. 

Engineers  using  waveform  analysis  to 
find  out,  for  example,  why  a  turbine 
blade  breaks  at  a  certain  stage,  have 
instant  access  to  results  through  power¬ 
ful  microprocessors  linked  to  the  tur¬ 
bine.  ,  ^  - 

“The  age  of  the  slide-rule  and  the 
scientific  pocket  calculator  is  gone,” 

**]ljicroprocessors  can  do  today  what 
mainframe  computers  did  yesterday. 

"Integration  will  improve,  leading  to 
smalier,  more  powerful  and  reliable 
Instruments  that  consume  less  energy, 
he  says. 

There  is  full  agreement  that  SA  Should 
be  involved  in  the  cutting  edge  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

Productivity  and  competitiveness  are 
at  stake,  say  the  experu. 

Information 

According  to  IBM’s  Dry;  “Information 
technology  increases  productivity  not 
only  of  people  but  of  tne  entire  invest¬ 
ment,  with  capital  costs,  material  costs 
and  energy  costs  all  taken  into  account.” 

Manufacturing,  he  says.  Involves  time 
and  information  gaps  between  design, 
procurement,  production,  administra¬ 
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tion  and  dispatch.  Information  techno¬ 
logy  makes  It  possible  to  reduce  these 
gaps. 

As  a  result,  products  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  can  quickly  be  modified. 
Where  until  now  local  manufacturers 
have  tended  to  rely  on  economies  of 
scale,  they  will  Increasingly  have  to 
apply  mass  production  techniques  to 
smaller  batches  and  still  show  a  profit. 

In  addition,  they  should  adapt  to  oper¬ 
ating  with  reduced  stock  levels  and  less 
work-in-progress. 

"They  can  achieve  this  by  using  tech¬ 
nology  to  link  component  suppliers  with 
thos,;  who  are  assembling  finished  pro¬ 
ducts,”  says  Dry. 

Altech’s  Jacobson;  “You’re  either  in  it, 
or  you’re  out. 

‘To  be  really  in  it  is  to  do  your  own 
development.  It  enables  tou  to  get  a  feel 
and  ability  to  predict  where  things  are 
going.” 

SA  is  not  really  at  the  high-tech  edge, 
says  Jacobson. 

Tn  terms  of  our  purchase  of  techno- 
logy,  we  are.  We  can  pick  off  the  shelf  a 
high-tech  device  maue  somewhere  else 
with  the  most  advanced  processes  avail¬ 
able.” 

But  if  SA  does  not  undertake  its  own 
development,  he  says,  it  will  look  to  a 
future  without  meaningful  Industry. 

"We  will  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 


[3  Jan  8|6  p  2]  ;  - 

[Article  by  Fred  Stiglinch] 

[Text]  Growth  areas  in  high-tech  are  easy  to  recognise:  they  are  the  ones 
in  which  major  manufacturers  Are  involved. 

Siemens  worldwide  has  adopted  the  basic  approach  to  define  the  major  growth 
areas.  They  are: 

The  mega-bit  project,  as  part  of  the  semi-conductor  industry.  This  involves 
production  of  highly  integrated  memory  chips,  aiming  at  4-million  bits  on 
one  chip; 

Communication,  including  private  automatic  branch  exchange  (PABX),  which  grew 
into  office  communication  and  automation  equipment  and  data  processing; 

Public  networks:  a  communication  infrastructure  for  a  country,  operating  with 
voice,  image,  text  and  data,  and 

Factory  automation. 

Most  of  the  company's  research  and  development  (R&D)  budget  goes  into  these 
areas .  \ 

\ 

\  ..  .. 

In  the  last  three  areas,  Siemens  is  locally  involved  in  marketing  and  design 
activities . 

The  company  is  also  doing  software  development  for  digital  exchange  layout 
in  SA. 

"Growth  in  an  area  such  as  PABX  is  dependent  on  the  overall  economy,"  says 
Siemens  joint  MD  Dietrich  Botsch. 

Bad  times,  he  says,  are  good  for  growth  in  automation  equipment,  as  it  is  a 
facility  with  which  a  client  can  streamline  his  operation  in  a  recession. 

"The  same  goes  for  factory  automation,"  he  says. 

Altech  group  executive,  technology,  David  Jacobson,  says  his  company  resembles 
a  microcosm  of  SA  industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  growth  and  development  opportunities  in  all  its 
areas. 

Electrical  engineering,  transformers,  switchgear,  cables,  batteries,  lighting, 
protection  equipment  for  transmission  lines  and  systems,  and  process  control 
fall  under  Powertech. 

Altech  is  responsible  for  telecommunications--pulse-code  modulation  systems, 
multiplexers,  digital  communication,  switching  and  digital  exchange  systems, 
as  well  as  PABX,  integrated  circuits,  electronic  components  and  professional 
electronic  systems. 
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The  group--as  is  the  case  with  Siemens--is  involved  in  SA  MircroelectroAic 
Systems  (Sames),  and  recently  added  radio  communications  through  acquisition 
of  Motorola. 

Jacobson  sees  possibilities  for  export  in  "yesterday's  technology",  replace¬ 
ment  of  equipment  components,  such  as  integrated  circuits,  capacitors  and 
resistors. 

.  '  >  j 

"In  this  way  SA  can  market  into  areas  where  the  giants  have  already  left," 
he  says. 

IBM  director  of  marketing  and  services  Tony  Dry  says  ease  of  use  lies  at  the 
centre  of  acceptance  and  growth  in  personal  computers. 

End-users,  he  says,  are  increasingly  coming  up  with  applications  "so  the 
whole  area  of  office  productivity  becomes  enriched". 

An  increasing  number  of  companies  realise  information  is  a  valuable  resource, 
he  says,  "but  the  more  information  is  used,  the  more  valuable  it  becomes-- 
hence  the  demand  for  accessibility". 

The  industry  has  seen  a  fundamental  change  which  directly  influenced  its 
growth:  "Whereas  computer  systems  used  to  address  problems  of  the  company-- 
such  as  running  the  payroll  or  debtors--now  they  address  problems  encountered 
by  their  users." 

Nearly  all  of  IBM's  large  accounts  have  their  own  information  centres,  which 
indicates  they  are  using  computers  for  a  good  deal  more  than  number 
crunching. 

A  major  obstacle  in  the  way  of  high-tech  growth  is  shortage  of  skilled  people 
in  SA. 

The  quality  Of  those  that  are  available  is  up  to  standard,  says  Siemens' 
Botsch,  but  greater  numbers  of  qualified  personnel  are  needed  for  design, 
marketing,  support  and  application. 

Shortage  of  skills,  says  IBM's  Dry,  could  retard  growth  of  the  entire 
economy.  "Vacancies  may  be  fewer  during  a  recession,  but  were  there  to  be 
an  improvement  we  would  be  suffering  from  a  skills  shortfall." 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DESCRIBED  IN  CRITICAL  STATE 

Work  Volume  on  Decline 


Johannesburg  THE  STAR  BUSINESS  in  English  22  Jan  86  p  19 
[Article  by  Frank  Jeans] 


South  Africa’s  civil  engineering  in¬ 
dustry,  hit  by  five  years  of  declin¬ 
ing  work  volumes,  is  now  in  a 
state  of  “serious  recession”  with 
little  hope  of  recovery  this  year. 

Although  .  in  rand  terms  the 
value  of  work  awarded  last  year 
was  not  much  different  from  the 
previous  year,  after  adjusting  for 
inflation  and  price  increases,  the 
industry’s  work  load  was  consider¬ 
ably  down  on  1984  in  real  price 
and  volume  terms. 

And  adding  to  the  industry’s  ill- 
fortune  is  the  fact  that  the  slump 
has  taken  toll  in  the  workforce 
which,  according  to  South  African 
Federation  of  Civil  Engineering 
Contractors’  calculations,  has  fall¬ 
en  from  125  000  in  1981  to  about 
89  000  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Homelands  hit 

“This  loss  of  at  least  36  000 
work-places  represents  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  industry’s  total  la¬ 
bour  force  five  years  ago,  and  the 
number  of  out-of-work  wage- 
earners  together  with  their  depen¬ 
dants  could  well  be  as  high  as 
150  000,”  says  Safcec. 

Another  disturbing  feature  is 
that  since  many  civil  engineering 
employees  are  contract  workers 
the  downturn  is  adding  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  unemployment  burden 
in  the  black  homelands  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states  from  where  these 
particular  workers  are  drawn. 


The  federation  has  little  doubt 
that  the  poor  state  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  order  books  at  the  start  of 
the  year  and  continuing  highly 
competitive  conditions  point  to 
further  hard  times  during  this 
year. 

“Although  it  is  not  known  what 

emphasis  will  be  placed  on  infra¬ 
structure  spending  in  the  public 
sector’s  1986  budgets,  it  appears  at 
this  stage  that  the  recession  has 
not  yet  bottomed  out  and  it  is 
therefore  only  realistic  to  expect  a 
further  decline  in  activity  before/ 
an  improvement  in  conditions 
occurs,”  says  Safcec. 

There  were  60  contracts  award¬ 
ed  in  the  “wind-down”  fnonth  of 
December,  valued  at  a  total  of 
R72  million,  and  again  it  was  the 
National  Transport  Commission 
that  came  to  the  rescue  with  road 
works  accounting  for  R30  million 
of  the  amount. 

The  December  awards  pushed 
the  total  work  volume  for  1985  to 
950  contracts  with  a  combined 
value  of  Rl,3  billion.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  1 040  contracts 
(Rl,4  billion)  in  the  previous  year. 

The  rise  in  the  National  Road 
Fund  levy  opened  the  way  for  30 
NTC  contracts,  totalling  R315  mil¬ 
lion  last  year  —  considerably 
more  than  in  previous  years. 
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On  the  other  hand,  South  African 
Transport  Services  and  Escom  is¬ 
sued  far  less  new  work  last  year 
compared  with  1984. 

In  rand  terms,  the  1985  total  is 
about  six  percent  below  the  total 
value  in  the  year  before,  and  with 
construction  costs  last  year  going 
up  by  about  15  percent  the  drop  in 
volume  of  new  work  was  about  20 
percent. 

Drop  in  Contracts 


Johannesburg  THE  CITIZEN  in  English  13  Feb  86  p  24 


CIVIL  engineering  con¬ 
tracts  have  remained  few 
and  far  between  for  the 
industry.  Only  42  new  civ¬ 
il  engineering  contracts 
with  a  combined  value  of 
R78-million  were  report¬ 
ed  to  the  SA  Federation 
of  Civil  Engineering  Con¬ 
tractors  (Safcec). 

“This  reflects  the  slow 
flow  of  new  work  which  is 
more  characteristic  for 
the  Christmas  season  tlian 
for  January.  In  1985  the 
figure  stood  higher  —  at 
R98-million  —  and  in 
January  1984  it  was  a 
healthy  R203-million,”  a 
Safcec  spokesman  said. 

“This  illustrates  the 
continued  state  of  reces¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 

Road  contracts  again 
dominate  the  industry, 
with  several  large  awards 
contributing  about  70  per¬ 
cent  to  the  total  value  of 
new  contracts. 

The  two  largest  pro¬ 
jects  for  January  were 
awarded  by  the  Transkei 
Government. 

Basil  Read  won  the 
R16, 4-million  contract  to 
reconstruct  33,3  km  of 
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existing  national  route  2 
between  Umtata  and 
Oumbu. 

The  sccond-l.argcst  con¬ 
tract,  wortli  il.  1 3,4-mil¬ 
lion  went  li>  Savage  and 
Lovemore  for  rebuilding 
.52  km  of  existing  gravel 
government  road  605  be- 
tween  the  TranskeK 
boundary  and  the  Oramje 
River  in  the  Sterks^iit 
district.  / 

The  Lebowa  Ciovcrn- 
ment  awarded  I  Murray 
and  Roberts  H-chowa) 
the  R8,3-milliou  contract 
for  the  consIruAion  of  a 
tarred  road  from  Malaita 
to  Jane  Fnirscj  about  60 
km  northeast  of  Groblers- 
dal.  It  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  12  months. 

Besides  road  construc¬ 
tion,  a  R2,6-million  sew¬ 
erage  contract  went  to 
LTA  to  extend  the  pres¬ 
ent  sewage  treatment 
works  at  Knysna. 

Ovcon  (C’ape)  Civils 
won  two  contracts  worth 
R2,S-ini^lion  for  Caledon 
Rivicrsondcrcnd  Co-op. 
—  Sapa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


HOTEL  INDUSTRY  'FACES  COLLAPSE' 

Cape  Town  CAPE  TIMES  in  English  1  Feb  86  p  7 


[Article  by  Roger  Williams] 


[Text]  WARNINGS  were  sounded  in  Cape 
Town  yesterday  that  the  hotel  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Western  Cape,  if  not  in  the 
Republic  as  a  whole,  faced  collapse  if 
there  was  no  Improvement  soon  in  the 
climate  for  resumption  of  large-scale 
tourism. 

Mr  Otto  Stehlik,  managing  director 
of  the  Protea  Hotels  group,  said  it  had 
been  established  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  country’s  1 350  graded 
hotels  were  losing  money. 

'Downturn' 

“We  are  in  really  serious  trouble, 
and  unless  we  can  instil  confidence  in 
tour  operators,  with  assurances  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  overseas 
and  other  tourists,  there  is  little  hope 
of  improvement.” 

Mr  Stehlik  and  Mr  Mike  Kovensky, 
Western  Cape  chairman  of  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Hotel,  Liquor  and  Catering  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Fedhasa),  said  Cape  hotels 
had  suffered  a  “significant  downturn” 
in  business  during  the  summer  high 
season,  and  that  many  more  hotels 
faced  closure  in  1986. 

Those  that  had  managed  to  survive 
on  income  from  ofT-sales  liquor  would 
not  be  able  to  do  so  for  much  longer, 
they  warned. 

Mr  Stehlik  said  Cape  hotels  —  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  the  higher  grades  — 
had  fared  worse  than  elsewhere,  as 
unrest  in  this  part  of  the  country  had 
not  only  kept  overseas  visitors  away; 
it  had  also  had  a  “very  negative”  ef¬ 
fect  among  intending  holidaymakers 
from  up-country, 

“Of  every  10  people  in  Johannes¬ 
burg  who  had  booked  for  a  Cape  holi- 
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day,  at  least  five  cancpUed;  ii’.s  as  bad 
as  that.” 

Mr  Kovensky  said  hotels  in  the  re¬ 
gion  had  reported  the  greatest  inci¬ 
dence  ever  of  “no-shows”  —  in  other 
words  the  number  of  bookings  no(  tak 
en  up.  In  many  cases,  intending  holi 
daymakers  who  had  cancelled  book 
mgs  had  had  to  forfeit  their  deposits. 

“In  many  other  cases,  where  people 
turned  up  at  the  hotels  at  which  they 
had  booked,  they  stayed  only  for  the 
period  covered  by  their  deposits  •— 
usually  just  a  few  days. 

“In  most  cases  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  stay  any  longer,  and  a  factor 
here  was  the  smaller  bonu.ses  paid  by 
many  firms  this  year,  if  bonuses  were 
paid  at  all,  and  also  the  general  un¬ 
rest  in  the  country. 

“This  has  been  our  poorest  season 
for  a  long  time  —  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  hotels  have  been  offering 
the  best-ever  value  for  money.” 

High  season 

Mr  Kovensky  said  restaurants  had 
also  fared  badly  over  the  holidays, 
with  liquor  sales  down  25  to  30  per¬ 
cent. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Cape  Times 
quoted  Mr  John  Robert,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Captour,  as  saying  that  al¬ 
though  the  number  of  callers  at  the 
visitors’  bureau  in  central  Cape  Town 
in  December  1985  was  higher  than  in 
the  previous  December,  the  summer 
high  season  had  been  “definitely 
shorter”  and  fewer  visitors  had  stayed 
in  hotels. 

He  was,  however,  optimi.stic  about 
the  future  of  tourism  at  the  Cape 
which  he  was  convinced  would  im¬ 
prove  with  the  economy. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


BRIEFS 

NEW  SAFETY  CAB  FOR  FARMERS --PRETORIA- -South  Africa's  vehicle  market  saw  the 
launch  of  yet  another  model  yesterday.  But  this  time  there  was  no  skimpily- 
clad  long-legged  blondes  draped  over  the  vehicle;  only  toughened  Agterberg 
farmers  giving  it  close  attention  at  the  launch  at  Tshipise  in  the  far  north¬ 
ern  Transvaal.  The  Rinkhals  will  not  win  many  prizes  for  sleek  aerodynamic 
design;  its  main  task  is  to  protect  against  landmines.  Technically  it  is 
not  a  new  vehicle,  but  a  V-shaped  fortress  which  slots  in  to  replace  the  cab 
on  a  standard  bakkie.  It  is  billed  as  the  first  commercial  low-cost,  mine- 
protected  vehicle  for  practical  use  by  farmers  in  South  Africa  and  its 
unveiling  is  expected  to  mark  a  rash  of  similar  vehicles  following  the  recent 
landmine  blasts  in  the  far  northern  Transvaal.  Each  "capsule"  has  a  basic 
design,  offering  armour-plating  and  special  safety  glass,  with  a  price  range 
of  between  RIO  000  and  R15  000.  A  host  of  optional  extras,  such  as  air- 
conditioning,  radios,  two,  four  or  more  seats,  are  available.  The  vehicle 
was  designed  by  Coin  Security  Engineering  in  collaboration  with  the  CSIR, 
and  the  capsules  will  be  fitted  at  the  company's  Pretoria  factory.  First 
orders  are  expected  to  go  into  production  next  month.  The  capsule  will 
fit  most  bakkies.  In  the  event  of  a  landmine  detonation  the  capsule  will 
remain  intact,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  vehicle  is  destroyed.  [Text]  [Cape 
Town  THE  WEEKEND  ARGUS  in  English  1  Feb  86  p  9]  /12828 
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